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QUEEN ESTHER 
Painted by Neysa McMein 
The last of a series of portraits of 
the heroines of the great love 


stories of the world painted 
for McCall’s. See page 21. 
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Wax-Polish Them 
This New, Easy, 
Electric Way 


TART your preparation for the 

holiday festivities at the foun- 
dation—the Floors. Make them 
beautiful— glowing with the deep, 
lustrous brilliance that only WAX 
can give 


It is easy now to have gleaming 
waxed floors in every room. It makes 
no difference whether the floors are 
old or new—of wood, linoleum, tile 
or composition. Nor how the floors 
are finished——whether with varnish, 
shellac, wax or paint. Give them 
all the Johnson’s Wax Electric Treat- 
ment and you will be rewarded by 
seeing the beauty of your furnish- 
ings softly reflected in your floors— 
with inviting gleam. 


This Johnson’s Wax Electric Treat- 
ment is so easy anyone can use it. 
There is no hard work—no messy 
rags and pails—no stooping or kneel- 
ing. Your dainty hands do not come 
in contact with the floors or the 
Wax. You remain fresh and spotless! 


All you do is to spread on a thin 
coat of Johnson’s Polishing Wax 
with a Lamb’s-wool Mop. This 
cleans as it waxes. Then run this 
Electric Polisher over the floor and 
ELECTRICITY will do all the work 
ten times better and quicker than 
old-fashioned hand methods. 


You don’t need to push the 
Johnson Electric Floor Polisher— 
or bear down on it. Simply guide 
it with one hand. With it you can 
wax-polish a// your floors in the 
time it formerly took to do a single 
room. And the electrically produced 
polish is far more even, brilliant and 
wear-resistant. 





JOHNSON S POLISHING WAX 


PASTE or LIQUID™ CLEANS. POLISHES, PRESERVES ALL FLOORS 



















































Rent this Electric 
Floor Polisher 
for $2 a Day 


ROM your neighborhood store 

or your painter you can rent a 
ohnson’s Wax Electric Floor Pol- 
isher for $2.00 a day. In just a short 
time and without effort it will make 
evety floor a gleaming foundation 
on which your rugs and furniture 
will reveal new charm. 


Telephone your nearest dealer now 
and make an appointment to rent 
this Johnson Electric Floor Pol- 
isher. It is much easier to run than 
a vacuum cleaner—it glides along 
silently, smoothly, leaving a path 
of beauty behind it. 


To BUY a Johnson Electric Floor 
Polisher is to make a lifetime invest- 
ment—the truest economy in the 
end. With each machine we include 
FREE a half-gallon of Liquid Wax 
and a Lamb’s-wool Wax Mop. Ask 
your local merchant for a free dem- 
onstration. 


As a Gift= 


If you are seeking a home gift 
that is new, out-of-the-ordinary, 
useful, worthy and assuredly wel- 
come—you will find it in this John- 
son Electric Floor Polisher. Every 
woman who keeps house wants one! 
It will prove a life-long reminder of 
the originality and thoughtfulness 
of the giver. 


If your local merchant cannot 
furnish a Johnson’s Wax Electric 
Floor Polisher we will send one ex- 
ptess prepaid to any address. Ship- 
ment will be made the same day your 
order is received. Write us for fur- 
ther particulars. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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ONLY A FEW OF THE 
LEADING ARTICLES 
THAT WILL MAKE 
MCCALL’S FOR 1927 
AMERICA’S BEST 
MAGAZINE 


THE LIFE OF 
1 FRANCES HODGSON 
BURNETT 
> Author of 
1 “*Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
y her son 
VIVIAN BURNETT 


j DISCOVERING 
A BURIED CITY 
by HARRY HERVEY 


> IS ADULT AMERICA 
EDUCATED? 
‘ by DOROTHY CANFIELD 


SEVEN PLAYS 
i IN SEVEN YEARS 
by ZOE AKINS 


STUDIES 
IN SAINTHOOD 
by REV. S. PARKES CADMAN 


WHAT I THINK 
OF AMERICA 
by ALDOUS HUXLEY 


LEROY’S 
y ADVENTURES IN 
! RELIGION 
f by BASIL KING 
S 


A WOMAN IN 
THE GOLD RUSH 


by JOSEPHINE 
DE MOTT ROBINSON 


E EUROPE’S 

MARRIAGEABLE 
PRINCESSES 

7 by CONSTANCE DREXEL 


OTHERS BY 
COL. ED. M. HOUSE 
HELEN TAFT 
LORD ASQUITH 
LAURENCE STALLINGS 
IDA M. TARBELL 
DEEMS TAYLOR 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS . . . WOODCUT MADE FOR MCCALL'S BY CPCIL BULLER 


McCALL’S For 1927 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT OF ALL 


PLEASE SEE PAGE 115 FOR OUR SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


N° Christmas again may ever be so great, none ever so replete with 
beneficence and wonder, as the first Christmas of all, the Christmas 
that dawned with a celestial glory over Bethlehem long, long ago. For this 
Day gave to the empty, waiting world the gift of love, and greater gift hath 
no man than this. Love, the Heaven-sent magic that will transform life from 
a dreary round of treadmill trivialities into a circle of meaningful pattern, 
nay, of divine design. Love that alone endows life with the ideal quality 
that satisfies the farther reaches of the longing soul— love which, in the 
final analysis, is itself simply another term for the magnetic ideal that 
beckons us all on to something -— somewhere — we know not what. Such a 
great gift to mankind, of course, can never be duplicated; it can only be 
reafirmed, and it is the re-afirmation of the message of love’s value that sub- 
sequent Christmastides bring again and again to the still half-believing world 
—so pathetic in its wiseness— so tragic in its unfulfilled potentialities — 
the old, ever-new message, that love is all— that where love is there is no 
need. ® ® McCall's is able to say little more than this at this Christmas- 
tide, nor cares to; for love, as the poet has said of truth, is all ye need to 
know. ® ® We wish for all our readers that this may be their supreme 
Christmas, and that the intrinsic meaning of this season may be revealed to 
them as never before, and remain with them throughout the year, to disclose 
to them the true inwardness of life and to bring to them, therefore, a real 
contentmentand happiness. ® ® Inclosing the editor may say that McCall's 
is dedicated to the diffusion of none other than this gospel—the gospel that 
love is the only touchstone that will bring to humanity the surpassing boon 
of happiness. That is why McCall's prints only material that has a positive 
message of good—that shows the overwhelming effect of love over the baser 
motives in conduct. You will find in the coming year this theme worked out 
not only in McCall’s fiction but also in our non-fiction matter. Studies of 
actual lives will show how the great Christian creed of love ushered into the 
world by Jesus of Bethlehem conquersall obstacles and brings its practitioner 
toan adult happiness surpassing all his dreams. Read the list of the leading 
items planned for 1927 in the accompanying column, and note how each serves 
to hold out such a promise, if judged only by the authors there presented— 
authors whose works all proclaim their belief in the possibilities for perfec- 
tion in this our world, if only we will accept and live in the radiance of the 
unapproachable gift of that first Christmas. 


ONLY A FEW OF THE 
LEADING NOVELS 
THAT WILL MAKE 
MCCALL’S FOR 1927 

AMERICA’S BEST 
MAGAZINE 


GOD AND THE 
GROCER YMAN 
b 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


THE MAGIC GARDEN 
by 


GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


TARBAU, 
A TRUE STORY 


by 
SIR GILBERT PARKER 


BY REQUEST 
b 


od 
ETHEL M. DELL 


YESTERDAY’S 


HARVEST 
by 
MARGARET PEDLER 


BEATING WINGS 
by 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


SECOND BEST 
by 


TEMPLE BAILEY 


THE FOX WOMAN 


by 
NALBRO BARTLEY 


SHORT STORIES BY 
RUDYARD KIPLING 
JAMES FRANCIS DWYER 
CYRIL HUME 
RAFAEL SABATINI 
RUPERT HUGHES 
KATHERINE NEWLIN BURT 
LOUIS BROMFIELD 
MARY AUSTIN 


aE 


ORIGINAL 
PARTIES 


BY 
GENE 
STRATTON-PORTER 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
H. R. SUTTER 


society functions I have attended, there is such a 

sameness; there seem to be definite rules made as to 
just what to wear, just what to serve for refreshments, and 
just what to provide for entertainment, and no one seems 
ever to break the rules. Whether it be dinners, teas, lunch- 
cons, breakfasts, dances or receptions, it is the same; the 
hostess adheres strictly to the rules for each. They are held 
at whatever time happens to be the “fashionable hour” for 
such occasions, There is usually a bit of music either vocal 
or instrumental, then perhaps some one recites, the conven- 
tional refreshments are served and later the guests depart. 

I am not speaking of 


S: many of our parties are just alike! In all the 
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Drop Tue Functions TuaTt Bore Us Anp ReEptace Tuem Witn SomeETHING NEw 


would be interesting and instructive as well. I am a very 
busy person and have little time to waste. If I was in- 
structed and interested, as well as entertained, I should not 
feel that my time was wasted when I took the time from 
a busy day to attend a social function. You say that people 
do not want to be educated; they only want to be amused. 
My answer to that is that they oftentimes do not know 
what they want—they are blasé and bored. Give them a 
chance to try something different, and you might be sur- 
prised to find out what they like. But there is no way for 
them to find out, nor for you to find out, unless you try it. 
Great books, music, poems, paintings and statues all have 
themes—their authors are 








club meetings, for groups 
of men and women who 
belong to various organiza- 
tions over our broad land, 
do much good for others 
and learn much them- 
selves. I mean the real 
society party, whose one 
purpose is to entertain; 
and i am sorry to say that 
I am afraid a secondary 
purpose, if not one equally 
as important, js to dis- 
play new and expensive 
clothes, or the very latest 
in hair-cuts. If more people 
could only realize that it 
is what is inside their 
heads, and not what is 
outside, that counts. 
People of wealth, who 
entertain lavishly, are usu- 
ally those who have trav- 
eled and to whom the 
quaint habits and customs 
in far off lands are familiar. 








—— “driving at” something— 
there is a definite plan in 
their minds that they are 
trying to express—an idea 
they wish to convey to 
you. None of such work is 
meaningless. I suggest 
that some such idea be 
carried out in parties— 
make them mean some- 
thing; it need make them 
none the less delightful or 
entertaining. And if you 
are afraid your guests do 
not want to be educated 
or instructed, then your 
task is to make your 
meaning so subtle, and to 
put over your theme so 
delicately, that they do 
not know that they are 
being instructed! 

When I take a few 
hours playtime from the 
routine of a busy day, I 
want to relax, and to re- 














They could devise parties 
which would be pleasing 
and entertaining, and which 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS, 
Drawinc By Davin Rosinson 


fresh my mind, so that I 
am better prepared for 
work, I confess I cannot 


do this at an afternoon reception where I shake hands with 
a lot of people, stand up until I am ready to drop, eat a 
few cakes and drink a cup of tea (thereby spoiling my 
appetite for a wholesome dinner), and then sigh with relief 
when I climb in my car, take off my hat, peel off my gloves. 
and thank goodness that I am on the way home where I 
can be comfortable. 
Now do not mistake me; I love fun and good times as 
well as any one. I only want to suggest that we drop the 
functions that bore us, and replace them with something 
new and refreshing. I remember one afternoon reception 
which particularly amazed me; perhaps it was my fault, 
perhaps. I am old-fashioned—I will leave you to judge. | 
I went to this reception soon after I came to California, 
and while I was still under the spell of her golden sunshine, 
her pure air, her ocean breeze, and her gorgeous flowers. 
Never have I been in a place where life means so much, 
where the whole atmosphere is invigorating and at the 
same time restful, or where I found more help and in- 
spiration. This party was from “four to six.” I noticed as 
I walked to the door what magnificent stretches of lawn 
there were, and what lovely flowers were blooming. When ! 
entered the house I found all the shades tightly drawn, the 
draperies pulled together, and the entire house lighted arti- 
ficially—and this at five o’clock, the dreamy, lazy time 0! 
day, when the long shadows fall across the grass, and the 
birds begin their twilight murmuring! All the color, lite 
and magic of California shut out of the reception; things 
artificial trying to take their place! In my mind I could 
vision the flowers that might have been peeking through the 
windows, the bees humming lazily, and the birds chirping; 
and the gorgeously colored butterflies sliding down the slant- 
ing sunbeams. All the charm of God’s outdoors shut away! 
To show you what I mean by “thoughtful parties” ! 
will tell you about two. One was given by John Steven 
M’Groarty, gentleman, scholar, writer, poet, and playwright 
—trich only in many friends, a kindly spirit and generous 
heart—who lives with his devoted wife in “the little high 
house in the green Verdugo hills.” His Mission play. has 
been given in San Gabriel for several years, and it }§ 
credited with more performances than any other play 1 
the world. John wished to entertain [Turn to page 89] 
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ACTUAL 
VISITS 
TOP&G 
HOMES 


NO. 7 


“Please dont call them blouses, mother 


The largest-selling 
laundry soap in the world 
—that is why it 
costs so little 


P and G became 
popular because it 
f was such a fine soap. 
It is now the largest- 
selling soap in the 
world, so you can 
buy it at a smaller 
price, ounce for 
ounce, than that of 
\ inferior soaps. 


© 1926, P. & G. Co. 


— theyre 


“OF course, Tommy calls them 


‘shirts, now,” smiled Mrs. es 


~~) 


Warner,* “but sometimes I still forget | pe+r 


and call them ‘d/ouses.’ He’s so grown-up 
these days that he brushes hrs hair and 
changes his blouses without being told.” 


We were talking to Mrs. Warner 
about laundry soap. We had met her 


in the course of a day in Detroit while $= | 


asking women what kind of soap they ° 
used and why they liked it. Hospitably 

she had invited us into her pleasant, 

sunny living room and shown us three 

or four blouses which she had washed 

for Tommy just that morning. 


“T always use P and G,” she said, “and it is very 
easy to tell you why. It gets the clothes clean. 
P and G requires remarkably little rubbing —neck- 
bands and wristbands, sometimes, and places like that. 


“Then, I like to be careful about my clothes. I 
hate faded colors and with P and G my things stay 
bright and fresh. Take these blouses, for example. 


*Not her rea/ name of course, 





shirts” 


They get awfully dirty at the wrist, yet 


Y ee you can see the cuffs haven’t faded. This 


lavender striped one is over a year old 
and has been washed just about every 
week. 


iF “P and G is a wonderful all-round 
He soap. I use it for my dishes and all my 
. cleaning, too.” 


ng Millions of women have found that 
\_ P and G is an ideal “all-round soap.” 
Clothes come out dazzling white from 

y P and G tubbings with a minimum of 
fh, rubbing. And they have a fresh, clean 
fragrance afterwards that smells like sun 

and wind and all outdoors. With hot, 

warm, or cold water, P and G works beautifully— 
washes clothes, or dishes, or bathroom, or woodwork 
to absolute spotlessness. No wonder it is the largest- 
selling laundry soap in the world! We would suggest 
that you try it yourself to discover how much real 
help it will give you with your washing and cleaning. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


A time-saving hint 
from Mrs. Warner 


«“] iron my sheets at the same time 
that I iron small pieces. I simply 
place the sheet on the board ready to 
iron and then iron my napkins and 
handkerchiefs and other small pieces 
right on it. As the sheet gets ironed, 
I keep it moving. This little trick 
saves quite a bit of time.” 
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“I Want Some Fun Mysetr. I’m Nor A Saint Or A Sister Or Cuarirty. I’m Human” 


SO THIS IS CHRISTMAS! 


F you will eat your soup, I will tell 

you a fairy-story,” said the red- 
headed nurse. 

“What kind of soup?” 

“Chicken.” 

“Chicken-shadow ? Or the real thing ?” 

“Real. One of the Red Cross women 
brought it. It has noodles in it.” The 
red-headed nurse fairly sparkled with 
her knowledge of its deliciousness. 

The man sitting on the edge of the 
bed could not see the sparkle. He was 
going blind, and the red-headed nurse 
was simply a blurred shadow against 
the shine of the lamp beyond. 

Dm not hungry,” he said. 

‘Please. I can’t stay if you don’t. And 
I've so much to tell you.” 

“Tell it anyhow.” 

“If you'll taste one spoonful.” 

“Oh, well. . . .” 

“It’s about myself.” 

e began to be interested. “What's 
happened ?” 

“I have an invitation, if you please. 


%3- BY TEMPLE BAILEY XxX 


ILLUSTRATED BY MEAD SCHAEFFER 


**Whether we give or whether we share, 

The gift without the giver is bare’ 
So, long ago, Sir Launfal summed up the wisdom of life’s 
richest experience, which is also the supreme wisdom of Christ- 
mas-giving and Christmas-receiving. In this beautiful and 
deeply moving story of a girl who tried to accept Christmas 
while giving nothing of herself in return—and couldn’t— 
you will find not only one of the most memorable stories ever 
published in McCall’s, but also a Christmas message worthy to 
carry with you all the year. 





And a dress with it. An old school friend 
of mine has hunted me up and has 
asked me to a Christmas ball at her 
house. And her mother is my god- 
mother and has given me the things to 
wear—the loveliest green gown for the 
party, with silver lace on it. And silver 
slippers. I am to stay from the evening 
before Christmas, which is tonight, until 
the morning after.” 

He had been trying to eat the soup, 
finding his lips carefully with the spoon. 
Letting the noodles go because one 
couldn’t. It was bad enough if one had 
eyes. 

He laid the spoon down. “That means, 
of course, you’ll not be here on Christ- 
mas Day.” 

“T can’t be. I’m sorry. But this is 
such a treat. . . And you'll hardly 
know that I’m gone. I am planning 
everything so that you boys will have 
your tree and get vour presents.” 

“Presents . . . .” There was weary 
scorn in his voice. He wanted to say: 
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What can they give me . . . .? I'm going blind . . L’m 
going blind . . . . I’m going blind . ! But of course 
he couldn’t say it. It wouldn’t be sporting. None of the boys 
whined. He wanted the red-headed nurse to go away. He 
wanted to pull the bed covers over his head. He wanted to 
cry like a baby. 

Yet he wanted her, too, to stay, so that he might be held 
back for a moment from that awful blackness which engulfed 
him when he was alone. 

She always talked about pleasant commonplaces in such a 
pretty way. She had told him a lot about herself. That her 
mother had died, and that her father had married again, and 
had failed in business, and she had taken nurse’s training so 
that there might be money enough to go round. 

She began now to describe the tree which she had helped 
to trim. “There’s to be one in each ward. I think ours is the 
nicest. It has an angel on top and silver stars and pale blue 
lights. It gives it a sort of mystical look. Different.” 

He knew why she was describing it thus minutely. Lend- 
ing him her eyes. So that he might tomorrow morning see 
it with an inner vision. 

She went on: “I’m dying to tell you about your present.” 

Some of the blackness fell from him, ‘What is it?” 

“No I mustn’t spoil it. But I'll tell you about 
some of the others.” She whispered, so that the boys in the 
surrounding beds would be none the wiser. Her voice was 
like that of an eager child. And while she talked she fed him 
his soup. Usually he hated that. It seemed to emphasize his 
helplessness. But she did it so deftly that he was hardly 
conscious of eating it, noodles and all, to the very bottom of 
the bowl. 

She had to leave him then. “I’m going to say 
night,’ and ‘Good-bye’ to- 
gether. I shan’t try to 


‘Good- 


“Oh, but look here, you can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because we can’t spare you.” 

“Who is ‘we’?” 

“Everybody. What kind of Christmas will the boys have 
without you?” 

“I’m not so important. And anyhow I want some fun 
myself. I’m not a saint or a Sister of Charity. I’m human. 
I’ve got to see some happy people. Here there’s just Pinkney’s 
—, there were tears in her own . . “and Bruelle . 
Gyiid 3... 

“I know.” Then after a silence, “when do you leave?” 

“I am going over now to the nurses’ quarters to change. 
My bags are packed. My hostess is sending her chauffeur 
for me! They dine at eight, and after that there’s the dance 
and a tree.” 

“And you won’t be back tomorrow ?” 

“Not till the day after.” 

“H’m . . Well, I call it rather shabby of you.” 

“Don’t you want me to be happy?” 

“Of course. But I want to be happy, too.” 

She had a wisp of a smile for his paraphrase of the popular 
song. “You’d better run away.” 

~s curt.” 

“Why not?” 

“The other fellows want to eat Christmas dinner with 
their families. I’m the only bachelor in the bunch.” 

They were walking now towards the nurses’ quarters. 
“You ought to have a house of your own,” she told him 
with fine unconsciousness. 

“T want it,” he said, “with you in it.” 

She gasped, “But how could I?” 
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“I am asking you to marry me. I intended to do jt io. 
morrow. But you are going away.” 

Recovering from the first shock, she said: “Of course 
I couldn’t.” } 

“Why not?” 

“Because I like you a lot. But not that way.” 

“What way... ?” 

The wind blowing a great blast, almost swept her from 
her feet. He anchored her with a firm grip on her arm 
“What way?” he asked again. 

She considered it for a moment as he stood with his. body 
shielding her. The lights of the hospital twinkled in rows to 
the right of them, the lights of the nurses’ quarters twinkled 
in rows to the left of them. Between was a stretch of snowy 
ground, overhead was a fleecy sky, with the moon racing, 

“Well, I’m not in love with you . .” was her final expla- 
nation. 

“How do you know?” 

“If I loved you I’d want to marry you. And I don’t.” 

His grip on her arm hurt her. “Do you think I am going 
to let it go at that? Why don’t you want to marry me?” 

“Because I am a mercenary little beast. Once upon a time 
my father had money. And I liked it. And I'd like to have 
it again. I want a husband who can give me things. I want 
a husband like my friend has where I am going to the party. 
I want a town house and a country house, and motor cars 
and a yacht. And lovely clothes. And fur coats. And ] 
shouldn’t be happy without them.” 

She thought she was saying dreadful things. Things that 
would make him fall out of love with her. But instead, he 
laughed. “You don’t know your own mind, and heart. You 
were happier tonight feeding Pinkney his soup than you'd 

be with a thousand motor 
cars.” 





wish you ‘A Merry Christ- 


“Oh, did you see us?” 











mas’ Pinkney. It can’t be 
that. But I shall wish you 
a brave one.” 

“Wishing won’t make me 
brave. I'm a coward. I 
don’t want to have to.... 
ee 

Whining! That was it! 
But he didn’t care! 

Yet her handclasp heart- 
ened him, and when she 
had gone, he got out some 
pricked cards that she had 
given him and began a 
game of solitaire. 

The red-headed nurse 
passing down the ward 
found other men in other 
beds. A cheerful lot if one 
looked only on the surface. 
A sporting lot. Most of 
them knew there wasn’t 
much ahead of them. They 
all liked the nurse. She 
was a laughter-loving lit- 
tle thing, and spent her- 
self in service for them. 
She was pretty, too, and 
young, but with no non- 
sense about her. They 
liked her name which was 
“Patricia Gayworthy.” 
They felt that it suited 
her. Some of them called 
ner “Miss Pat” and some 
of them called her “Miss 
Gay,” but either way they 








liked it. 
As she went among 
them tonight, she was 


aware of a certain lowness 
of mind in all of them. 
She tried to think of 
pleasant things to say, to 
brighten them up a bit. 
But it wasn’t easy. She 
knew that what they 
wanted on Christmas Eve 
was not platitudes but 
hearthstones. 

Going out, she met the 
doctor in charge of the 
ward. His name was 
Grant, and he had served 
overseas. He was young, 
but not as young as the 
red-headed nurse. He had 
seen hard service on the 
other side, and had been 
a bit fagged by it. He was 
working too hard, and the 
only light in his day was 
the red-headed nurse. He 
was in love with her. He 
was not sure that she 
knew it. He had planned 
to tell her on Christmas 
Dav. 

And now she was say- 
ing, “I’m going to be very 
grand and gorgeous. I’m 








“Yes. They all adore 
you. They’ll have a rotten 
Christmas without you.” 

“You men are all alike. 
Trying to make me stay. 
Pinkney did. But I’m not 
going to think about you, 
I’m going to think about 





myself.” 
She began to walk on 
outwardly unconcerned, 


but inwardly acutely aware 
of his nearness, as he still 
shielded her from the wind. 
“You mustn’t think I don't 
appreciate you,” she said, 
after they had gone a lit- 
tle way in silence, “and 
the wonderfulness of your 
caring for me. You are fine 
and good, and such a dar- 
ling with the boys. It’s 

. just that I’m such a selfish 
little beast.” 

“You’re not that. And 
this isn’t the end of things. 
It’s the beginning.” He 
caught up her hands and 
kissed them. They had 
reached the nurses’ quar- 
ters, and he stood, still 
holding her hands, while 
she gave him some last 
instructions about the 
boys. 

“T bought a music box 
for Pinkney. A fine little 
Swiss one—and it plays 
such gay little tunes. I 
wanted something for his 
ears—everything else 
seemed to be for eyes.” 

“The specialist who ex- 
amined Pinkney is to tele- 
phone tonight what he 
thinks.” 

“You mean that there 
may be—hope?” 

“I’m afraid not—” 

“Qh—he’s so _ patient. 
Poor fellow.” 

She tried to withdraw 
her hands, and he kissed 
them. Then he let her go. 
She ran up the steps, anc 
called down from the top, 
“A Merry Christmas!” 

He lifted his cap and the 
light shone on the gray 0! 
his hair.. She had a little 
lump in her throat. He was 
like Pinkney. He needed 
her. Some of the gray had 
come from those dreadful 
days overseas. 

But then . . . . she 
couldn’t always be think- 
ing about other people. 
And she wasn’t going to 
marry just because a mans 




















gray hair hurt her to think 











going away tonight. To a 
house party. I shan’t be 
back until day after to- 
morrow.” 


“PINKNEY . . 


ooo 


. ”’ Suz Coutpn’r Go Ox. ANp SuppENLtY Sue Becan To Sos. “Pinkney, You’RE 


Goinc To Ser. Tue Docror Says So. Next Curistuas You Are Gornc To See Tue Morninc Sxy’”’ 





about. She was going to 
put on the green dress and 


vz the silver slippers and 
dance until daylight! 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 
Drawinc By O. F. Howarp 


T was seven o’clock when Patricia reached her destination. 

The house was huge, and high iron gates were swung wide 
for the motor cars to sweep through, and there was a butler 
at the front door, and a footman on the stairs, and a maid 
in your room to help you dress. 

But before the maid could lift a finger, the red-headed 
nurse had to be embraced by her friend Barbara, who was 
called Babs for short, and who had been at school Patricia’s 
best beloved. And Babs was more beautiful than ever, and 
had a baby. 

“To think,” she emphasized, “that you’ve never seen him, 
and he’s five years old. And you’ve never seen my husband. 
We were so long abroad. Nick is mad about it.” 

“Are you?” 

“I’m not sure. Things are different over there. More 
sophisticated.” 

Babs was different. Lighted with a new brilliance. Patricia 
was not sure she liked it. The old Babs had been so utterly 
herself. This new Babs seemed to shine with a hardness like 
diamonds. “She used to be—wax candles,” Patricia re- 
membered. 3 

They went to the nursery, and there was Babs’ baby 
asleep in a quaint mahogany bed, with carved angels at the 
four corners. At the foot of the bed hung a stocking, tied up 
with red ribbon and a bit of holly. A middle-aged woman, 
spick and span in white linen, was reading a book by a 
shaded Jamp. She rose as they entered. 

“T see that you’ve hung up his stocking, Nonny,” Babs said. 

“He hung it up himself, dear lamb, like the one in his 
story book.” 

Patricia wondered why Babs had not been there to help 
him hang the stocking. She felt that if the child had been 
her own, she would have begrudged every moment of mirth 
that she did not share. 

“He’s such a handsome laddie,” his mother was saying. 
“Good-looking like Nick. Only Nick’s hair is dark.” 

Patricia said, “How wonderful to have a son.” 

“Oh, well, of course. But sometimes it isn’t wonderful. Not 
when Nick wants me to do things, and there’s Toodles to 
think of. Nick doesn’t like it to have me tied.” 

Patricia reflected that Nick, too, might like to be tied to 
a son like Toodles. But she didn’t ask questions. And Babs 
said, “Pat, darling, we must run and dress—people will be 
coming before we know it.” 

Well, the maid to whom Babs entrusted her friend, 
massaged her and curled her and powdered her, and touched 
up her brows and lashes, and deepened the roses of her 
cheeks, and when at last the green dress was slipped over 
her head, and her feet were shod in the silver slippers, Pat- 
ticia looked in the glass, and knew she was a raving beauty! 

When she went downstairs, all the men crowded about 
her and at last Babs brought her husband, who had missed 
a train from New York and hardly had time to get into 
his dinner clothes. . 

And Babs’ husband said to Babs’ friend: “With that red 
hair of yours you ought to conquer the world, All the famous 
beauties had red hair. Think about it, and tell me when I 
dance with you, if it isn’t true.” 

He said it in a sort of exciting way, as if what you would 
tell him when you danced with him would mean a great 
deal, and he would be up on his toes to know. He was hand- 
some and distinguished, and it seemed wonderful that Babs 
should have such a husband—little Babs who had been at 
school with her—as it had seemed wonderful that she should 
have a baby. , 

At dinner, the two young men who sat on each side of 
Patricia were great fun. They flattered her a lot, and asked 
for a lot of dances, and drank a lot of champagne, and tried 
to get Patricia to drink it, but she told them, “Why should 
I? And you’d be better off without it.” 

They laughed at that, and one of them said: “You mustn’t 
ave such an unholy conscience. And where did you learn 
to listen with your eyes?” 

, She had learned it at the hospital, when the boys talked 
ng her, and she had had to seem attentive or hurt their 
feelings. But she didn’t tell this to the two young men. She 


wondered if they knew she was-a nurse? And would it make 
a difference if they did? 

After dinner she had a grand and glorious time. She danced 
and danced and danced. There didn’t seem to be any end to 
it, and she didn’t want it to end. The music was marvellous, 
the floor perfect, the ballroom decorations heavenly. She 
didn’t have adjectives enough to describe it all. 

Towards midnight the fun grew wild and wilder, and at 
last the two young men who had sat beside her at dinner, 
and whom everybody called “Trux” and “Benny” came up 
and said: 

“Let's duck: this.5-—-..” 

“And get another girl and look at the stars... .” 

They said it just that way, together. And Patricia surveyed 
them with the cool glance she reserved for derelicts at the 
hospital: “You’re drunk,” she said, “and what you need is 
bed and bromo-seltzer.” 

They roared at that, and said she was “ripping,” and 
that they were going to carry her off. And the one whose 
name was Trux said: “You’ve never seen as many stars as 
I shall show you.” 

And the other, whose name was Benny, said: “Don’t you 
believe him. He knows only one star, and that is Venus!” 

Well, Babs’ husband rescued her, and sent the roaring 
young men away. He had a dance with Patricia, he told them; 
which wasn’t true, because she really had it with Trux. But 
Trux couldn’t think of anything but the stars. “If you’ve 
never seen them from a Rolls-Royce,” he said, “you’ve 
missed something.” 

“T’ve seen them from a Ford,” was Patricia’s parting shot, 
“and taking it all in all, perhaps it’s safer.” 

Babs’ husband danced delightfully. It was the third dance 
Patricia had had with him, and each time he had talked 
about red hair, and the wonderful women in history who 
had had it: “Helen and Cleopatra 
and the rest.” 

And Pat had asked him: “Were 
they all red-headed ?” 

And he had answered: “Well, at 
least they all had red-headed temper- 
aments.” 

And now with the third dance, 
he was again at it. “You have tem- 
perament,” he said. “Babs hasn’t. 
Queer thing. How different you arc.” 

Somehow the way he put it made 
it seem uncomplimentary to Babs. 
To Babs who had been the queen 
bee of the hive at school. To Babs 
who had out-distanced all of the 
others in her list of lovely perfections. 

Patricia tried to say something of 
this: “Babs was our fairy princess 
in the old days.” 

“Fairy princesses are not always— 
human.” 

Again that subtle note of dispar- 
agement. Patricia ignored it. “It 
seems wonderful to think that Babs 
is really married.” 

“Wonderful? Don’t all 
women marry ?” 

“Perhaps. But still—it’s wonder- 
ful.” 

He looked down at her, laughing. 
“Why aren’t you married if you 
think that way about it?” 

“T’ve got to wait.” 

“For what?” 

“Love.” 

“You won't have to wait long if 
men have their way.” 

“Tt must not be their way. But 
mine.” 

“T see. But why be so serious about 
nr” 

“Because it’s a life matter.” 

“Not at all. You’ve got the wrong 
slant on it. Babs and I look at it 
more sensibly. Neither of us thinks of 
marriage as a sacrament. If we 
should be lucky enough to go on 
loving each other, we’ll stick it. If 
not, we'll be off with it. We both 
believe that if a man or a woman 
eels tied by matrimony, then it should end automatically.” 

Patricia flamed: “That’s a horrid philosophy, I think.” 

“Why ?” 

“Oh, what would love be worth if it were so—unstable ?” 

He laughed again. “You are like Babs when I first met 
her. Old-fashioned.” 

Old-fashioned! Her beautiful dreaming Babs! 

“T could teach you,” he went on, his laughing eyes noting 
the flames in her own, “a glorious freedom—” 


pretty 


Babs came up at that moment, providentially, to ask her 


husband about the tree. Would he see that everything was 
ready? The clocks were striking twelve. While she talked 
she hung on his arm. It was easy to see that she adored him. 
And he didn’t believe in constancy! He didn’t believe in 
dreams of youth, or in aspirations, or hopes! He didn’t be- 
lieve in anything! 

It was a most amazing tree. It hadn’t anything to do with 
Christ and the Star. It hadn’t even anything to do with 
Santa Claus and little children. It was strange and fantastic 
like something out of the Arabian Nights. It was a great 
round ball of clipped yew, and hung on it were dozens and 
dozens of golden oranges, and each orange was a box, and 
in each box was a tiny gift. Coming from the top of the tree, 
which was crowned by a golden cupid, were floating stream- 
ers of silk, and at the end of the streamers were gold and 











silver balloons which floated like bubbles in the air, and the 
guests were given golden bows and arrows, and shot at 
the balloons, and for every balloon that was shot, one got 
a golden orange. 

Patricia shot three balloons and got three oranges, and in 
one of them was a wee vanity box, and in another a wee 
gold pencil, and in the third, a wee vial of rose perfume. 

The perfume made her think of Pinkney. She had often 
brought him a rose, because of the fragrance. And he had 
said to her, “You should have seen the roses in My mother’s 
eT 

With thoughts of Pinkney came a vision of the long room 
at the hospital as it would be tonight—the cold moonlight 
in pools on the polished floor, some of the boys asleep, 
others awake in their narrow’ beds. [Turn to page 731 
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and off of Marianne’s 





URKEY .... mashed 

potatoes .... boiled 

onions. ONIONS!” 
The voice rose in a cres- 
cendo of horror. “Mother, 
don’t you know Queen 
Victoria’s dead? Bury 
her.” 

It was a week before 
Christmas, and I was in 
the act of discussing with 
Marianne the menu for 
our Christmas dinner. 
Marianne is my daughter. 
Her age is twenty. Her 
hair is bobbed—no, shin- 
gled, I believe, is the cor- 
rect term for the tailored 
tonsure which allows one 
to admire her two charm- 
ing, shell-pink ears. Her 
skirts do not venture more 
than three daring inches 
below her knees. I have 
seen her use a lipstick and 
I know she smokes ciga- 
rettes. Needless to say, I 
love her. But there are 
times when I do so to a 
degree of desperation. 

This was one of those 
times. 

When I was a small child 
my mother, knowing full 
well that among my liabil- 
ities was a quick temper, 
taught me in moments of 
stress to count ten before 
I spoke. It was a good rule, 
but middle age and con- 
siderable experience as the 
mother of Marianne, 
young Henry and_ the 
twins have given me a 
method of my own which 
is quite as efficacious. Fol- 
lowing this self-ordained 
ritual, I removed my 
glasses, looked at them 
critically for a moment, 
breathed first on one lens 
then on the other; polished 
them on a corner of my 
handkerchief, and placed 
them astride my _ nose. 
Then, and not until then, 




















Christmas doll; Henry’s 
partner whose wife and 
daughter were in Europe, 
and who preferred to 
spend the holiday with us, 
whom he knew intimately, 
rather than with one of 
his sisters-in-law; Henry 
Junior, home from college, 
and his roommate, brought 
at the last minute because 
he had no home of his 
own to go to, his parents 
being divorced; the twins, 
aged fourteen; Henry and]. 

As my eyes travelled 
from one name to the next 
there arose between me 
and the paper a vision of 
our Christmas dinner as I 
had pictured it to myself. 
. . . « The walnut table 
stretched to its full capa- 
city, filling our dining- 
room. The mound of holly 
in the center spreading fes- 
tively over the white dam- 
ask cloth. Cranberry 
sauce and currant jelly— 
with a special mound of 
grape for Henry who pre- 
fers this condiment to any 
other—nuts, raisins, can- 
died fruits and _pepper- 
mints in pretty glass dishes 
down the board. The 
double row of faces stretch- 
ing from Henry to me 
dear, beloved faces, glow- 
ing with memories of just 
such happy Christmases 
past and with the promise 
of many more to come. 
The turkey—weighing all 
of sixteen pounds—being 
borne in by Katy with the 
air of a feudal retainer 
bringing in the boar’s head, 
and carved by Henry who 
has a nice appreciation for 
each person’s taste in light 
and dark meat, stuffing 
and gravy. The twins and 
the wishbone. That. pic- 
ture carried a stab. Per- 














I spoke. 

“What menu would you 
suggest ?” I asked. 

I flatter myself that my 
tone was calm. 

“If you ask me,” Marianne returned blithely, “I'd 
say, something snappy. No more of those old time, 
ceremonial, family feeds. Something like a cross be- 
tween a meal at a darn good country club and 
the Ritz.” 

A country club! ... The Ritz! ... 

“But this is Christmas,” I wanted to remonstrate. 
Christmas, Marianne. Don’t you understand? Ah 

. and don’t you remember? And what has Christ- 
mas to do with country clubs, even “darn good” 
ones, or the Ritz? Or, for that matter, with any of 
the snappy, zippy, up-to-the-minute ideals that gov- 
ern us, whether we are conscious of it or not, all the 
other days in the year? Why, the very essence of Christmas 
is that it is none of these. It is our great annual day off 
from the aching necessity of being modern.” 

Meanwhile, Marianne was elaborating: “A fruit cocktail 
first, or oysters, or Little Necks; then some kind of entrée, 
and after that duckling or guinea hen or squabs . . . one 
to each person, so there’ll be no carving And two 
green vegetables. No potatoes, they’re so stodgy, or . 
or ONIONS. Peas might be nice . . . .” 

Privately I thought they might—at fifty cents a pound. 

Marianne continued: “After that a fancy salad. I’ll make 
that if Katy’s not up to it, and I guess she isn’t. For dessert 
something light and simple—meringues, or an ice 
and coffee of course.” 

As she talked I had jotted down the proposed menu on 
the paper before me where it stood over and against the list 
of those dear ones for whose enjoyment our Christmas feast 
was to be spread. The list was longer than usual this year. 
It included: Theodore (Marianne’s newly acquired fiancé) ; 
Theodore’s mother and his sister, both of whom we were to 
meet on that day for the first time; Marianne, of course; 
Cousin Ella who lives in Schenectady and who has spent 
every Christmas with us since the year she and I sat up till 
two A. M. on Christmas morning making clothes to come on 
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THE FIRST CHRtSTMAS 
Wooncut By Eric Gitt 





haps, even as soon as next 

Christmas, they will be too 

grown up for such child- 

ish amusements as wishing. 

The jokes . . . well worn 
family jokes, not too funny, as home made witticisms 
never are except to their originators. The stories.... 
and so on while the pale winter sunlight faded, and 
evening drew in . . and it was time to gather 
about the piano and sing... . 

But Marianne was speaking: “There’s another 
thing, Mother. Let’s not have dinner in the middle of 
the day. It’s so Victorian! Let’s just have a light 
lunch, and dinner about seven. And tell Katy to 
speed everything up so it will be out of the way be- 
fore the dance breaks at the Club.” 

She dropped a light kiss on top of my head and 
was gone on one of the innumerable errands that 

take our young people away from us. Her heels tapped 4 
gay little fanfare on the stairs. I remained—to wonder. 

Are we, I asked myself, in danger of outgrowing Christmas? 
Is the Christmas spirit unable to withstand the sophistication 
of a flapper generation? Will there be a day—and not so 
far distant—when it may be necessary to organize a Save 
Christmas Movement with committees and badges and 
pledge cards? None of these possibilities are pleasant to 
contemplate, especially if you belong quite frankly, as I do, 
to the older generation— the generation that remembers 
what Christmas was like before the ‘telephone could break 
in on the family circle with an urgent summons to “Come 
on over to the Club and dance;” before country clubs 
were, or victrolas, or automobiles, or electricity, or the radio. 
When we had our turkey from the farm and our music from 
the old square piano and mother’s fingers; when there were 
tiny red candles on our Christmas tree and a bucket of water 
close by in case of accidents; when our Christmas stockings 
began with an orange and a candy cane and ended with a 
barley sugar camel and a shiny new ten cent piece. In fact, 
before every one had so much money and worldly wisdom 
but more time in which to be happy. ’ 

It is generally conceded that the home is finding it difficult 
to compete with those “darn good [Turn to page 89] 
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The last novel Gene 
Stratton-Porter ever 
wrote —the story of a 
poor little rich girl and 
how she finally found 
happiness 


OOR little Amaryllis 
P practically an or- 
phan. She has both 
a father and a mother but 
they leave her entirely in 
the charge of servants. 
One day she manages to 
get away from the person 
who is looking after her. 
Wandering alone in the 
woods, she meets a little 
boy and as she seems to 
be lost and won’t tell her 
name, her new friend 
takes her home with him. 
The two children have 
a delightful time together 
and have already become 
fast friends when the boy’s 
father arrives on the scene, 
and declares that the little 
girl must be returned to 
her friends in spite of her 
wishes to the contrary. 


HE painter man whis- 

tled softly and then he 
studied his son intently. 
Something had happened 
to the lad since he last 
looked into his eyes. He 
had left a child, a little, 
irresponsible, lonesome- 
eyed fellow, swallowing 
hard to keep down a lump 
in his throat because 
Father was going away far 
off on the cars, while he 
was to be left at home, 
trying very hard to be 
brave about it, and not 
succeeding so very well. He 
had come back to find the 
boy so much taller that he 
scarcely knew him. In his 
eyes there was a look of 
maturity, a look of pain, 
that he could not fathom. 








was hanging in festoons 
and part of the festoons 
was ruffle and part was 
lace. It was disgracefully 
soiled and dirty, but there 
was nothing any one could 
think about Amaryllis ex- 
cept, that all her life she 
had been bathed and 
brushed and cared for ex- 
quisitely. 

When he could not force 
John Guido to admit that 
it would be tke thing for 
him to do to try to find 
Amaryllis’ father; when 
Amaryllis set both hands 
against him and pushed 
hard and said he was a 
bad man and she would 
not like him, and if he sent 
her back to the big, empty 
house that had no family 
in it, among the trimmed 
trees with the shaved grass 
and the flowers that were 
not a bit like the mea- 
dow and John Guido’s 
garden, that some way she 
would get out of the gate 
again, and she would come 
right straight back, because . 
she was not ever going to 
live anywhere except in 
John Guido’s garden, and 
she was not ever going to 
love anybody except him, 
John Forrester decided he 
would be forced to take 
matters in his own hands. 
Amaryllis stoutly refused 
to tell the remainder of her 
name or where she lived. 
She continued her pleading. 
She was full to the brim 
and running over with 
promises to be good and 
to be obedient. She thought 
she could help straighten 
up the rooms. She was 
willing to do anything ex- 
cept to leave John Guido. 

So Mr. John Forrester 
watched the two children 
go hand in hand down the 














back walk, and a great 





He said: “Oh, Boy, oh, 
John Guido, what is it? 
What hurt you?” 

John Guido answered: 
“It has been so wonder- 
ful to have a little sister. It has been the very sweet- 
est thing, Father.” 

Then John Guido looked his father straight in the 
eye and told the first very terrible great big lie that 
he ever had told in all his life. He told it for Amaryllis. 

He said: “I truly don’t think any one wants her, 

Father. I don’t think any one cares how long she 

stays. We aren’t so awfully far from the road. If 

they had wanted to come and hunt good, they could 

have found her here. We haven’t hidden. We've 

played out in the garden and around the house all 

the time. This is three days we’ve played, and no 

one has come. I think we can keep her.” 

lis father looked at him very hard, and then he said softly : 

John Guido, do you want to keep this little Amaryllis?” 

John Guido never said a word. He just: looked back and 
the big tears began to gush from his eyes and roll down 
over his cheeks. The painter man was astounded; also he 
Was a little bit hurt. He thought he had done a better job 
than that at being both a father and a mother. He did not 
know that the one thing in all this world which no man 
tan do is to take the place of a mother. 

So John Forrester sat down in his big chair and took his 
son on one knee and Amaryllis on the other and talked to 
them a long time. Every word he said was a futile word, 
ror to the limit. He found out very thoroughly and 
7 for himself that any child who lives alone, has lost 
= its birthright in not having a brother or a sister with 
whom to play, and if it has had no one, then the disaster 
b itremediable. He found out that there was something 
ae little Amaryllis that had wakened up something in 
wid boy that had never been there before. Back in the 
. e, dark eyes there .was a steely light he could not budge 
—. Over the full red lips a quiver was running, 
the e as he watched the boy closely, the father could see 
, oy at which the heart in his breast was beating. He 
“udied Amatyllis; examined her carefully. The yellow dress 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 
Drawinc By Joun Atonzo WILLIAMS 


big lump grew in_ his 
throat, because the last 
thing he had heard as they 
went down the steps was 
Amaryllis asking anx- 

iously: “John Guido, do you think he will send 

for the policeman to come and get me today?” 

In the sunshine he had seen John Guido kneel 

down and put his arms around the small girl that 
might very well have been his little sister and bury 
his dark face against her neck, and he could see the 
quivering shoulders of his boy. What to do he did 
not know. By what he was feeling in his heart he 
knew what it was that he must do. 

So he went to the telephone and asked for the 

Chief of Police of the big city that was not so many 
miles away. 

When he got the Chief, he said: “Have you 
had inquiries for a little girl answering to the name of 
Amaryllis ?” 

Distinctly he could hear the gasp at the other end of the line. 
He could hear the panting voice crying: “My heavens, yes! 
Do you know anything about the Minton child? Is she safe ?” 

Mr. Forrester answered: “Put me into connection with 
her father, please.” 

It was only a few minutes more until another panting, 
breathless voice was on the line crying: “Have you got my 
baby? Have you got my little Amaryllis? Tell me quickly 
where I may find her.” 

You would not have thought that even two sleepless 
nights and three days’ worth of torture could have crowded 
that amount of anguish into the voice of Mr. Paul Minton, 
club-man, gentleman of wealth and leisure. 

Mr. Forrester answered : “There is a little girl at my house 
answering to the name of Amaryllis. She says she ran away 
from home because her mother crossed the ocean and 
did not take her along, and because her father and her 
brother do not want her and no one loves her. If that 
is the case, we are perfectly willing to take care of her 
where she is.” 

Then what sounded considerably like incoherent babbling 
renewed at the other end of the line, but out of it there 
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seemed to come something that was freighted with cer- 
tainty that Amaryllis’ father did love her, and her brother 
did want her, and where were they to come to find the 
little darling, and would she be safe until they reached her? 
There was something about taking every care in the world 
of tle child because she was worth millions. 

When that came over the line very distinctly to Mr. 
John Forrester, he laughed; it was a laugh that had some- 
thing cuttingly sarcastic, something extremely nasty about 
it. What he said was: “Are you laboring under the im- 
pression that there are very many children on this island 
who are not worth millions 


to the fathers whose ‘ 


Mr. John Forrester wiped the paint “rush through the 
green paint with a little more deliberation than before and 
said with withering precision: “I am the man who tele- 
phoned the Chief of Police the fact that a little girl answer- 
ing to the name of Amaryllis is playing in my garden.” 

The man with the light hair and the blue eyes cried at 
him: “Don’t you know who that child is?” 

Mr. John Forrester wiped the brush through the paint 
and looked through eyes narrowed very nearly to steely 
slits: “No, I don’t know who the child is,” he said, “and 
I don’t care who she is, or how much money she’s worth, 
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ever seen. Even at this anxious moment he noted his beayty 
_ The boy’s hands were extended in front of him and cling. 
ing to them stood a little figure with a clean face, with care 
fully brushed curls, a dress as soiled and bedraggled as one 
the veriest beggar might have worn. As he stood staring 
one instant at the picture before him, he saw Amaryl 
tugging at the boy’s hands. He saw her small face lifted: 
he heard her plaintive tones: “John Guido, I am hungry 
again! I’m duss hungry for love, John Guido! Won't you 
please kiss me again?” 


Mr. Paul Minton stood and stared and the heart that he’ 


had thought had _ been 
rather sorely tried for sey. 








blood is in their veins, 
whose names they bear?” 

Just for a minute there 
was silence at the other end 
of the line, so Mr. For- 
rester continued: “When- 
ever you get ready, come 
over on the Island, take 
the Meadowbrook Hunt 
Club road—” and _ there 
followed minute directions 
as to which way to turn 
and which way to follow 
Roaring Brook and ex- 
actly where a mail box on 
the road bearing the name 
of Mr. John Forrester 
would indicate the way to 
a footpath that would lead 
down a lane and to a little 


white house where the 
children were playing in 
a garden. 

Then Mr. John For- 


rester went to his back- 
door and looked out in 
the garden and saw two 
children not making flower 
dollies, not playing “Mum- 
ble-ty-peg,” not chasing 
butterflies; two children 
sitting very soberly in a bed 
of striped grass with their 
arms tight around each 
other and their faces laid 
together, cheek to cheek. 
Big solemn tears were run- 
ning down the brown 
cheeks of the boy and the 
pink cheeks of the girl. 
When he slipped down as 
near as he could go with- 
out being seen, what he 
heard was: “John Guido, 
I’m just scared to death 
for fear your father’s gone 
and told the policeman.” 
John Guido said not a 
word, but the tears grew 
bigger and rolled faster. 
Mr. John Forrester went 
back to his studio and 
got out his paint and his 
brushes and put on his 
working blouse and 
smoked. a pipe furiously. 
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eral days began to be tried 
for sure. He never move 
a muscle when the dark 
haired boy fell on his knees 
and put his arms around 
the little girl and_ said. 
“Amaryllis, you will fil! 
me! I just know that | 
am going to have to give 
you up, and I don’t think 
that I can bear it.” 

Mr. Paul Minion stood 
still and waited, and by 
and by, he saw Amaryllis 
lift herself from the boy's 
arms and stand up. Very 
distinctly he heard her ask: 
“John Guido, if a police. 
man, or my father, or the 
butler comes after me, 
must I go?” 

He saw the shaken body 
of the boy and he heard 
the agony of his tones as 
he sobbed: “Yes, Amaryl- 
lis. You belong to them. 
You have got to go.” 

Then he saw Amaryllis 
stamp her little foot. 

“I don’t! I don’t!” she 
shrieked. “I don’t belong 
to them! They don’t be- 
long to me! They don't 
want me! I belong to you. 
I belong to you, John 
Guido, just to you!” 

To that the boy said 
never a word. He reached 
his arms once more and 
again he covered the little 
gold head with kisses and 
again it was Amaryllis who 
stepped back, and again 
her voice was very distinct. 

“John Guido,” she said. 
“If they come to get me, 
I won’t stay with them. 
I'll run away from them 
again, and I'll come back 
to you. Every time they 
get me, I’ll come back to 
you. If they get me a 
thousand times, some way 
I'll get away from them, 
and I'll come back to you. 
Do you want me, John 

















He made passes at a can- 
vas in font of him with 
a brush faden with exqui- 
site paint mixed from half 
a dozen different colors 
and wiped it dry and tried again. By and by he drew 
his sleeve across his own eyes and said: “Oh, heavens! 
I don’t think there is anything in all this world for 
me to do except to take the boy and go straight to 
Italy and start him on his music. Maybe among his 
mother’s people there will be another boy or a little 
girl related to him who will help him to get over this.” 

Then he told himself one of the things that grown 
people always do tell themselves about children for- 
getting and the hurts of childhood being healed, and 
rot of that kind, because deep down in his heart he 
knew perfectly well that the hurts of childhood never 
are healed and that the one thing above all other things 
a child never does is to forget the thing that really has 
seared into its little soul deeply enough to make a scar. 

While he was laboring to try to put somethiag that was 
in his mind on the canvas, there came a furious hammer- 
ing at his door and he stepped into the living room with 
a palette in his left hand and a brush in his right, and 
stood looking through the screen at two or three men who 
were gathered on the small veranda. From their uniforms it 
was easy to select the policemen of the group, and from his 
lack of uniform and a haggard, red-eyed face, it was 
easy to select the man with light hair and blue eyes and 
a fresh -omplexion whom almost any one would have 
awarded Amaryllis for a father. 

Mr. John Forrester, because he was nervous and because 
he was hurt to the soles of his shoes, took the paint brush 
and rolled it in the green paint very deliberately for a 
long second. Then he looked at the door and said in the low 
easy voice that characterizes a very distinguished gentle- 
man: “Will you be kind enough to come in?” 

But he did not step forward; he did not open the door. 
Mr. Paul Minton opened the door for himself and came 
inside. He looked at the man before him and then he 
cried: “You telephoned me?” His voice was anxious. 


He Srerrep Into Tue Livinc-Room Wirn A Pacette 
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nor how many relatives neglect her. The only thing I am 
concerned with is the fact that she says she is five years 
old, and she says she waited a long time to get the chance 
to run away because her mother went across the ocean 
without her, and her father and her brother do not love 
her. If you are her father, and you have arrived at the con- 
clusion that you do love her, she is out in my garden. You 
may go and get her. I'll be blessed if I will. All I want you 
to understand about this is that we had nothing to do with 
her being here. She climbed from her automobile, and ran 
away by herself, because she preferred to risk what might 
happen to her among strangers to what she knew would hap- 
pen to her if she went back home!” 

Then Mr. John Forrester turned on his heel, went into his 
studio, and shut the door behind him with elaborate finality. 

Mr. Paul Minton crossed the back porch and started down 
the path that led to the garden. Glancing down the sunlit 
way, he saw, standing in the path in front of a bloom-laden 
white syringa bush, a slender slip of a boy with bare feet, 
arms bared to the elbows, a rounded throat rising above an 
open blouse, as handsome a boy, he thought, as he had 


Guido?” 

The dark haired boy 
fell on his knees on the 
hard-worn, narrow foot- 
path there in the neglected 

garden and stretched out his arms. “Want you, 
Amaryllis?” he said. “Do I want you? Even God up 
in Heaven doesn’t know how much I want you!” 

Right there Mr. Paul Minton felt the hand of 
the police lieutenant on his shoulder, and knew that 
there was no more time to be wasted. Business was 
business. The episode was over. The Minton child 
had been found. It was time to race back to the 
city and find some one else’s child. So he pushed 
the rickety gate a little wider open and _ stepped 
through. 

When he becomes a very old man, with very 
white hair and shaky hands, he will still remember 
the horror on the face of little Amaryllis when she 
looked up and saw him coming down the pathway. 

He heard the shrill shriek that broke from her lips. He saw 
her catch the hands of the boy and try to drag him with 
her as she turned to flee. The boy turned and took one Jook 
at him and then threw himself full length in the bed of 
striped grass, and frantically pulled the long blades together 
across. his ears, so that he could not hear. Alone, little 
Amaryllis raced down the path and darted into the meadow. 

It took some fairly speedy running on the part of @ 
fairly agile policeman to run her down and catch her. He 
was forced to carry her back. As they recrossed the garden 
with her and carried her around the house and out to the 
road, until the last faint echo died away, over and over 
there came her shrill little cry: “Don’t you mind, John 
Guido! I'll come back! I’ll come back to you!” 

By the time the automobile was reached, Amaryllis had 
learned that while the touch of the policeman who was 
carrying her was firm, it was gentle. She had persisted i 
pressing her face against the glass and screaming: “I’ll come 
back!” at the top of her voice until long after the highway 
had been reached and she knew no one at the little house 
could hear her. [Turn to page 92] 
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SANTA CLAUS 


TOWN 


%3e BY ROBERT FORREST WILSON 3X 


Is there somewhere on the earth a real City of 
Christmas where old St. Nicholas presides over the 
making of toys for children all over the world? Byrd 
and Amundsen and Ellsworth have made their 
record breaking flights across the Arctic Circle and 
brought us word of great uncharted continents 
there, but it has remained for Mr. Wilson, McCall's 
special European Correspondent, actually to track 
Santa Claus to his lair; and he writes here of his 


discovery of that red roofed, many 


where the tin soldiers and dolls and teddy-bears are 

born and where Santa Claus’ workmen are busy 

twelve months in the year to make a merry Christ- 
mas for the children of the world. 





plausible. You approach, it is true, in a modern rail- 

way train; but that train roars through a dark forest 
composed entirely of Christmas trees growing so densely 
together that it is no trick at all to picture children escaping 
among the trunks from ogres or wicked stepmothers. Here 
and there in this forest are open spaces within which nestle 
tiny gray cottages with blue smoke issuing from their 
chimneys. In these remote abodes dwell who knows who? 
In some, one shudders, may live witches. All, in fact, is as 
it should be. It is a region in which anything might happen. 

Nearer the town of Santa Claus the scene becomes less 
convincing. Your train abruptly rackets out of the enchanted 
wood and into an open plain with a quiet brook in the midst 
of it. Off in the distance, you catch sight of a spreading 
clump of mill chimneys with a stain of smoke in the sky 
above them. 

Now, you had been expecting a glimpse of a city, but 
not such a city. Out in the car corridor the German railway 
map apprises you in so many letters that you are close to 
Niirnberg, and in just one letter more (spelling it Nurem- 
berg) your French timetable tells you the same thing. But 
somehow you had never associated old Santa Claus with 
saw-tooth factory roofs and coal smoke. It is plainly a 
modern industrial city you are entering; and you would 


Ti far approach to Santa Claus Town is entirely 








spired town, 
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pooh-pooh Santa as a myth, and his works as folderol, ex- 
cept that your sudden’ recollection of the toy railroads which 
the” good saint himself distributes at Christmas—railroads 
with” just such switch points, signal towers, sidings, and 
warehouse platforms as you see from the car window—bids 
you be patient. 

The train sets you down in a station that is the tiled 
and tessellated last word in station construction. The plaza 
in front of the station, with its hotels, taxis, and street cars, 
is, if anything, even more up-to-date. But upon one side 
your eyes see something that’s a little bit different. A city 
wall! An undoubted city wall stretching off in both direc- 
tions until swallowed up in the distance; a wall half a hun- 
dred feet high, venerable, gray and crumbling, and equipped 
with towers and battlements and everything a city wall 
ought to have. Even a moat. In fact, that is perhaps the best 
feature of this wall. The moat is on your side, so you can 
see it at once. It is the most satisfactory moat that has ever 
come into your life. Deep enough to tumble a giant into. 
Except for the annoying detail that instead of water it con- 
tains only shrubbery, flower beds and paths along which 
lovers and elderly burghers with pipes can stroll on fine 
afternoons, it is all that a hundred-per-cent moat can or 
ever could be. 

Consequently, as soon as you can turn your back on the 
modern part of the city, cross the 
moat on a narrow bridge (which, 
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however, does not draw), go through 
the wall under an arch long as a 
tunnel, and step squarely into the 
Middle Ages. You see at once that it 
is the very town Santa would have 
chosen to be the capital of his king- 
dom of children, for it is Toytown 
in itself, a town that you half fancy 
must have been laid out and built 
in the first place by gay and ingeni- 
ous children. The walls have little 
regard for the perpendicular, but 
lean every which way. The roof 
ridges scorn the level and the hori- 
zontal. The streets pay only absent- 
minded attention to their directions. 

When world travel began, this sag- 
ging and tottering antiquity all at 
once took on a priceless value. Now- 
adays a burgher who lives inside the 
Nuremberg wail cannot even repair 
a rain spout without first getting 
the approval of the autocratic com- 
mission of artists and architects who 
have charge of the appearance of 
Santa Claus Town. Everything is 
to be preserved just as it is now, if 
possible, forever. And by the way, 
those rain spouts—exactly what you 
might expect! Instead of coming 





soberly down the sides of the buildings like prosaic tin- 
smiths’ spouts, these spouts are simply grotesque metal gar- 
goyles sticking three or four feet straight out from the eaves 
themselves, for all the world like the heads and long necks 
of dragons. When it rains they do their spouting in a per- 
fectly fascinating way, 
letting the water splat- 
ter down on the pave- 
ments, so that during 
storms the buildings 
resemble so many foun- 
tains. 

And _ speaking of 
fountains, Nuremberg 
is famous for them; 
but Nuremberg foun- 
tains, naturally, are not 
like others. Other cities 
usually build fountains 
along heroic lines, with 
Neptunes that  out- 
stature any giant in the 
fairy-tale book and sea- 
horses bigger than the 
Percherons of Brob- 
dingnag. But the foun- 
tain-makers of Nurem- 
berg went to Lilliput 
for their models. Their 
fountain figures are like 
bronze dolls. One cele- 
brated fountain figure 
is a grotesque little gnome playing a bagpipe, from the 
vocal end of which proceeds not music, but water. Another 
is a dwarf yokel of olden time carrying two geese under 
his arms. Nearly every fountain basin in Santa Claus Town 
is just as high as a child’s chin, and all are enclosed by iron 
grilles through which children can peer at the comic figures 
inside. 

Then there are the door-bell handles—a temptation to 
every mischievous boy in Santa Claus Town. They hang 
down three feet or more from levers above the doors at one 
side, and each is a spray of vine leaves delicately wrought 
in hammered iron. These bell-pulis were hanging there when 
the patrician Tucher family of Nuremberg sent the first 
European trade caravans into Africa. They were pulled with- 
out warrant by naughty boys who grew up and died of old 
age before Columbus was horn. 

Most of all you notice the roofs of Santa Claus Town— 
the great, steep red roofs of Nuremberg. This must be one 
of the pleasantest spots on earth for children, for children 
love attics, and Nuremberg has attic enough to supply ten 
cities of its size with ordinary attics. It is a poor hovel indeed 
that has only one story under its roof. More have two stories, 
most of all three, and some roofs are even higher. Every 
story in the attic betrays itself by a row of little windows, 
each with its own narrow roof slightly [Turn to page go] 
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“May I Asx You Sometuinc Etse?” Jean Looxep At THE Younc Man APPEALINGLY 


Lhe GUARDIAN of “te JACK 


OAKS 


*3e BY MARGARET HILL McCARTER 3% 


HE trail to the Jack Oaks 
claim zigzagged across a rocky 
, 


prairie and dulled out alto- 
gether among low ridges and barren 
draws. On an early autumn day an 
old Ford car carrying a drilling gang 
of four men bumped along this rough 


train until, from general debility 
and a flat tire, it slouched down and 
died. 

“Yonder’s the beginstment of 
Lady McLinn’s claim, Nic,” one of 


the men declared as the four climbed 
out of the car. 

“IT don't see any sign of anybody 
living on it,” the man called Nic 
re turned. 

“Ain't none. The old lady rents a 
place over west. But she thinks they’s 
oil somewhere down between them 
oak roots and Chiny; and, bein’ 
Scotch, she keeps an eye on her hold- 


in’s here. She’s what you may call 
the guardian of - Jack Oaks—” 
“T'll say she Jeff,” the man next to 


the speaker bechs in most emphatically. 

“I wasn’t speakin’ to you, Buzz. I was 
addressin’ Mr. Nicholas Banthorne,” Jef 
naturedly. 

“What's all that got to do with this 
third man inquired petulantly. 

‘’Taint only the tire, Jake. The critter’s insides is on the 


replied good- 


busted tire?” the 
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ILLUSTRATED BY DANIEL CONTENT 


Faith has wrought many strange and wondrous things. It has 
moved mountains, it has healed the sick, it has even raised 
up the dead. This is the story of a faith that endured, and 
would not be crushed by poverty and misfortune; a faith that 
triumphed, when the clear, sweet church bells were ringing 
in Christmas morning, and won riches and success—and love 


—at last! 
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blink,” Jeff declared. “Somebody’s got to hoof it to civiliza- 
tion and fetch a Rolls-Royce to get us into the timber. I 
was just informin’ Nic a bit, seein’ he’s new here.” 

While the three men were considering their dilemma, the 
fourth man, Nic, stood looking out across the prairie. ‘Jeff, 


2 ) 
Big 


who was industrious, good-natured, 
and mildly authoritative, was the 
boss of the gang in the absence of 
the Farm Boss, who was much in- 
clined to shift responsibility and 
lean on the strongest prop at hand. 
Buzz, who had a convex face and 
flattened features, was short, squat 
and talkative—a coarse-minded type 
that hates easily, foolishly, tena- 
ciously. The third man, Jake, was 
only a colorless blob in the picture. 


PANE xox WAS A The three had been on the same 


drilling gang for many months. 
Nicholas Banthorne, the new man, 
was a big, quiet fellow, who worked 
as much as Jeff did, said as little as 
Jake, and did more thinking than 
the ocher three together. 
“Yonder comes somebody now,” 
Nic said presently, pointing toward 
the west. BS 
“Why, it’s Lady McLinn, comin 
to see if we started drillin’ yet,” Jeff ex- 
claimed. 

“Comin’ to start us, I'll say,” Buzz inter- 
rupted. “Ain’t she a daisy? Look at her 
outfit, will you.” 

The “outfit,” an old lumber wagon drawn by two gaunt 
horses, jolted ‘slowly up to the disabled car. The driver had 
pushed back her sun-bonnet from her stern but comely face. 

“Good mornin’, Mis’ McLinn. We're this near bringin’ 4 
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well on the Jack Oaks eighty,” Jeff said jokingly. 

“What are you going to do next?” Mrs. McLinn inquired 
anxiously. 

“Send somebody up to Betterson’s shop to get a feller 
to fx this car “fore night,” Jeff replied. , 

“When are you beginning to drill?” There was a pathetic 
eagerness in Mrs. McLinn’s voice. 

“Tomorrow, if the Farm Boss gets here. He wants this 
‘ob tried out and done with,” Jeff answered indifferently. 

“f]] take one of you over to Betterson’s,” Mrs. McLinn 

ered. 
weyou go, Nic. You know more about a car’s insides than 
anybody here,” Jeff commanded as Buzz started toward 
the wagon. 

Buzz grinned and fell back, but his flat face flattened a 
little more. Nic was already rated the best mechanic of the 
four, and Buzz took ability in anybody as a sort of personal 
insult. 
me wish you’d wait till I see the man here,” Nic said when 
the two reached Betterson’s shop. 

Mrs. McLinn looked apprehensively at the darkening skies, 
but she nodded assent. 

As Nic reappeared a little truck rattled out of the door, 
and swung away toward the Jack Oaks. 

“Why didn’t you go back with that man?” Mrs. McLinn 
asked anxiously. 

“That’s an ugly cloud yonder. Hadn’t you better wait 
till it passes?” Nic asked, ignoring her question. 

“No. It’s been raining hard up north, and there’s a deep 
draw ahead, If it fills before I get there I couldn’t get 
across tonight.” 

“Then I'll go with you,” and Nic climbed into the wagon 


again. 

. 4 McLinn’s bonnet had blown off, and her gray-brown 
hair straggled about her face and neck. Nic looked at her 
pityingly. All women were interesting to him who belonged 
to nobody, and this one was worth studying. The storm- 
cloud veered suddenly and raved off to the southward, but 
the draw had become a wrathful river, when the two 
reached it. 

“There are rocks under those foamy spots. If we hit 
them we’re lost,” Mrs. McLinn said staring grimly at the 
water. 

“Can’t we cross somewhere else, or wait till morning? 
This looks ugly,” Nic declared. 

“The banks are too steep everywhere, and I can’t wait.” 

Mrs. McLinn’s voice was brave, but her face grew ashy 
as they caught the sudden snarl of maddened waters. Nic 
knew its meaning and he snatched thereins from her hands 
and lashed the horses into the flooded draw. Only a daring 
driver could have made that perilous distance from bank 
to bank, A turn amiss would have fastened them mid- 
stream, and there was not a moment to lose. The mad 
snarl deepened to a roar as Death came bellowing around 
a bend in the draw. Hardly by a wagon’s length did they 
escape the wall of waters swirling down from a cloud-burst 
upstream. By the time they had floundered up the farther 
bank, the way behind them was impassable. 

“T’'ve got nothing to pay you for this,” Mrs. McLinn said 
in a choking voice, as they looked back on the thing they 
had outrun. “Not now. But if—” 

A great hunger, the shadow of a forlorn hope, swept her 
face. “If” was all she had to cling to, and she gripped the 
teins again in a dogged persistence. 


T was almost night when the two reached the McLinn 

home. A humped-up, treeless shoulder of earth hid the 
forlorn little house with its broken windmill. As the wagon 
rounded this mound two brown, thin-faced, little children 
came racing toward it. 

“Have they begun yet, Mummie? Have they drilled a bit?” 
they began eagerly. But at the sight of a stranger they 
shrank back timidly. 

“Be careful of the wheels, Lassie. Yes, Laddie, they will 
begin tomorrow,” the 
mother assured them. 

“We'll go tell Jock,” 
they shouted gleefully 
and scampered toward 
the house, 

Nic Banthorne was 
bending to loosen the 
harness when a slender 
girl came around the 
corner of the stable. 

“Oh, Mother, what 
did you find out ?” 

The young man on 
the far side of the 
team straightened up, 
and their eyes met. 
There was nothing to 
put a glamor over the 
picture; just a sturdy, 
bare-headed fellow in 
Coarse drilling clothes, 
and a poorly-dressed 
country girl, But in 
that first glance Nic 
saw only her gray eyes 
with their dark lashes. 
He did not know there 
were such eyes outside 
of novels, 

“This is my daughter, 
Jean, Mr—” Mrs. McLinn hesitated, glancing over at Nic. 

Banthorne. But won’t you please call me Nic?” 

He's one of the Jack Oaks drilling gang,” the mother 
Went on. “Their car broke down and he came with me to 
Betterson’s to get a man to fix it. He’s going to stay here till 
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tomorrow morning.” 





The McLinn kitchen was 
also living room, dining room, 
library, and, on occasion, bed- 
room with bath. Its old cook- 
stove was the only heat sup- 
ply for the house that had | 
also two tiny bedrooms, and 
a sort of lean-to shed. Jock, 
white and thin, but with a 
frame for an athlete, sat in 
a wheeled chair beside this | 
stove. His ready smile did 
not hide the lines of suffering 
on his young face, nor the 
pathos in his eager eyes. Nic 
understood children, out of 
his own starved childhood, 
and Laddie and Lassie were 
soon leaning confidingly 
against his knees. 

“Do you think anything 
ever will happen at the Jack 
Oaks?” Laddie asked ear- 
nestly, 

“Mummie believes it might, 
spite’n anything,” Lassie 
broke in. 

“Sure it might,” Nic as- 
sured them. 

The children danced about 
joyfully, but their mother 
said nothing; the smile faded 
from Jock’s face, and Jean 
busied herself about the stove. 

Nic Banthorne left the sup- 
per table hungry that the 
family might have more food. 
He knew why the little faces 
were not round, and maybe 
why Jean was such a slip of 
a girl-woman. The Jack Oaks 























must spell hope or despair 











for the McLinn’s, 

The rain was falling again 
and the warmth of the day 
had given place to a chilly 
evening, but the cook-stove warmed the room, and the 
light from the oil lamp let the shadows hide its bare- 
ness. Humble as it was, it seemed good to Nic Ban- 
thorne to feel himself welcome here, and he turned from 
the uncertainty of oil wells to his books, and what he 
had read in the latest magazines. The barren Jack Oaks 
land was forgotten, and Jock and Jean thrilled with a 
new interest, while their mother listened intently. 

At bedtime Mrs. McLinn read the One Hundred 
Twenty-first Psalm. Nic had never heard the Bible read 
in a home before. As he listened to the promise: “The 
sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the moon by night 
te . The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil,” 
he thought of the Jack Oaks claim, and its guardian’s un- 
breakable faith in what it might do for her loved ones. 

When he helped the crippled boy to his bed later, he knew 
why the mother had need to cross the deep draw that eve- 
ning. Jean’s slim arms could not have lifted that burden 
alone. 

“Tll have to put you in the shed tonight. It’s all we’ve 
got now, but it’s dry except over by the door,” Mrs. McLinn 
explained later. “And you'll have to get up early,” she added. 
“We ought to start by four in the morning.” 

“Can’t I go back by myself? How about that draw we 
ferried this evening?” Nic asked. 

“That’s up toward Betterson’s. We miss it on the Jack 
Oaks trail. I want to see them start drilling anyhow. Good- 
night.” 

“Up toward Better- 
son’s.” Mrs. McLinn 
might have come home 
safely but for her de- 
termination to help in 
starting the drill to- 
morrow. Every hour’s 
delay counted with her. 


IC BANTHORNE 

lay on his hard 
cot in the far corner of 
the shed, listening to 
the rain and thinking 
of Jeffs “Lady Mc- 
Linn.” 

“She isn’t old nor 
homely, nor stern with 
her own; and she’s the 
guardian of the Jack 
Oaks, all right,” he said 
to himself. “That slim 
chance for oil four 
thousand feet under its 
rocks and roots is all 
she has to cling to. 
They couldn’t give the 
land to a coyote, and 
they can’t make any 
kind of a living here; 
neither can they get away, I suppose. Jock’s built for a 
strong man. He’s a bright fellow, too. Why should the trail 
be all paved for some folk’s autos, and so rough and stony 
for the rest of us in lumber wagons, or wheeled chairs?” 

. .. . At half past three the next morning Nic was living 
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in a wonderful dream 
of light, and warmth 
and music, and roses. 
At a beautifully ap- 
pointed table a strange 
girl was_ bending’ to 
read her place-card at 
the plate beside his 
OWN t's. 

“IT guess you'll have 
to get up. It’s nearly 
four o’clock.” 

Nic stumbled into his 
shoes—he had slept in his clothes—and washed his face at 
the well under the broken windmill. Jean came out with 
a bucket as he finished. 

“Would you like to have me send you one of my books 
or a magazine to read sometime when your mother comes 
over to the drill?” Nic suggested hesitatingly as he drew 
the water for her. 

“Come and bring them yourself,” Jean replied timidly. 

“Tl be glad to,” Nic grasped the invitation eagerly. 

Then as Jean stooped over her pail he recalled the un- 
known girl of his dreams bending to read a place-card at 
the banquet table. 

“May I ask you something else?” Jean looked at the 
young man appealingly. “Won’t you keep hoping the drill- 
ing will bring in a well for us? Mother never gives up. She 
has kept that land for eight years. She could have sold it 
once for a little money—and we needed the money so. I 
am sure Jock would get stronger if we could have him cared 
for right. Won’t you keep hoping for the well?” 

The long-lashed gray eyes were full of tears, and the thin 
brown fingers clutched hard on the bucket bail. A fierce 
eagerness for what the Jack Oaks might hold for the McLinns 
suddenly gripped Nic Banthorne, but he spoke lightly. 

“Yes, I will keep hoping. I’ll go down after the oil my- 
self if it doesn’t come up with the drill. If your mother be- 
lieves in that well, we’ll stand by her, won’t we?” 

Involuntarily the two clasped hands in a compact of faith 
—in each other’s hoping. 


HE late November winds rattling the dead leaves still 

clinging to the branches, and the thump of the engine 
sledging the shaft down through stubborn rock strata were 
the only sounds among the Jack Oaks. Beyond the derrick 
the big waiting tanks sucked hopelessly at the empty flow- 
line that might never pipe them a drop of oil. A branch 
pipe connected through a gate-valve to this flow-line led 
to the slush-pond of spewed-up mud and gravel and ground 
rock, The noon shift at the derrick had just been made, and 
Jeff and Nic sat down by the slush-pond with their lunch 
tins beside them. 

“Bout time for the guardian to make her regular call. 
Ain’t missed a week yet, rain or shine, and them old horses 
gettin’ poorer every trip,” Jeff mused. “Say, we’ll not see a 
Santy Claw this year. None of this Christmas business 
round an oil well. Never was no God in the Jack Oaks 
country, nohow. If they had been He’d done a better job. 
Fiddlin’ business for an Almighty, makin’ jack oaks.” 

Nic Banthorne looked out toward the west prairie swathed 
in the late autumn stillness. That way was the little house 
sheltering a girl with pleading [Turn to page 117] 
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GIFTS for the MAGI 


O of the Magi sat motionless 
( on his camel outside the gates 
of Bethlehem. He had just left 
the little town—his purpose there ac- 
complished. It was dawn. The arid 
hills, over which his journey lay, rose 
black against the flaming sky, and a 
little wind played about the rocks and 
stirred the wintry grasses. 

A woman coming along the path 
toward the town, stopped beside the 
Wise Man and looked up at him. “Sir, 
she said, “have you lost your way?” 

“No,” replied the man, “my way 
goes on—yonder.” He pointed out 
toward the hills and the rising sun. 

“Forgive me, sir,” the woman spoke 

again, “but your eyes are very tired. 
You must have traveled far, for there 
is dust upon your face and feet, and a 
look about your lips as if you knew 
pain.” 

She took a linen cloth and dampened 
it with water poured from a gourd 
that hung over her shoulder. “Good 
sir,” said the woman, “the cold water 
will refresh you. And here is a packet 
of dates for your breakfast. And should 
you grow faint upon your journey, 
this little flask of incense may revive 
you. It was a gift for the Babe that 
lies there in Bethlehem, but I feel sure 
He would wish me to give it instead 
to you.” 

The Wise Man bathed the dust from his face with 
the woman’s dampened cloth. He put the packet of 
dates into his costly girdle. He held tight clasped 
between his hands the tiny flask of incense. And as, 
heartened, he started off upon his journey, the 
Magi smiled on the woman, and smiling, his eyes 
filled with tears. 


ITH a twisted smile on his lips, the General 

Manager of the Malay Rubber Corporation 
stopped writing Christmas checks and tried to re- 
member when he himself had last received a Christ- 
mas gift. By jove—ten years ago! Yes. All of 
that. On a sweltering Christmas Day out in the 
Malay States, a battered package from sister Myra 
had arrived. John Valard’s smile grew still more 
twisted as he thought of it. He could see that 
woolen muffler yet. It was no doubt cold in Iowa 
when Myra bought the muffler. How could she 
know that the very feel of the thing on Christmas 
Day out in Ipoh would make drops of moisture pop 
out on your forehead and roll down in your eyes! 

Myra’s note said they weren’t doing much for 
Christmas this year, but she hoped he’d have a merry one. 
She guessed theirs wouldn’t be so very merry. Bert was 
poorly again and terribly worried over finances. So worried 
she couldn’t bear to bother him about an enormous dentist’s 
bill staring her in the face. Now if Val could possibly see 
his way ciear— 

Val had wiped the sweat out of his eyes so that he could 
see clearly to write a check for Myra. 

The muffled roar of New York came into the rich 
mahogany office of the General Manager, and a few gray 
snowflakes floated past the window. Funny! Snow—after 
all his years in the tropics . . . 

Val sat staring at his check book, and as he stared a 
bright yellow and green top began to spin upon it. Oh, 
the top was a beauty! A singing top—his very last gift 
from Santa. Incredible that he, John Valard, had ever been 
a little boy. But he really had, it seemed, before he began at 
a very early age to earn money for the family. How he had 
loved that top! He had cupped his hands around it to feel 
the little breeze it made as it spun. But Don had cried 
for Val’s top, and Mother had suggested that he let Don 
play with it a while, and in five minutes Don had broken it. 
The top never whirled or sang again. 

“Great Scott!” John Valard said behind his teeth, “I do 
believe I’m growing wistful.”” He dipped his pen and wrote 
in the minute firm hand the family knew better than they 
knew his face: “Pay to the order of Donald Valard three 
hundred dollars.” 

Don had written to ask him to chip in on a radio set 
for Myra and Bert. For over twenty years, John Valard 
had been chipping in for the family, carrying the biggest 
end, and usually the entire brunt of the chipping. 

There was Mother until she died—Val was just a young 
boy then. Myra with her college, her marriage, her husband, 
Bert, to find a job for. Alice to be made into an interior 
decorator, to be carried until her business got going well. 
It wasn’t going yet. The boys, Don and Greg, to oblige 
with “loans,” a word which eased their pride in taking 
Val’s gifts. Everybody said: “Val’ll give you the money, 
write to Val.” And out m Malay, Val would dip his pen. 
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How many of us have lived through the tragedy of a 
lonely Christmas? ® ® How many of us, like John 
Valard, have stood on the ‘‘outside looking in’’, too shy 
to mingle with the happy crowds about us, yet hungrily, 
despairinglyenvying their festal cheer and holiday gaiety? 
And yet—miracles sometimes do happen, as in this ex- 
quisitely moving tale of two lonely people brought to- 
gether on the Birthday of the King by the greatest King 


of all—Love. 
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THE FIRST. CHRISTMAS 
Woopncut By Eric Gitt 





Val sometimes thought, smiling his odd crooked smile, 
that “pay to the order of God” should be chiseled on 
his tombstone. 

Over in a corner of the office, Sadie Payne, the General 
Manager’s stenographer, filed her nails and thought about 
him. Funny silent cuss, with twinkly eyes and such a queer 
little smile. Good looking, too, in a dark lean way, if 
*t’'weren’t for a perfectly awful color from his life in the 
tropics. His first Christmas in the States in years—so he 
said. What did a man like that think of Christmas? He’d 
probably go out to some swell dinner tonight and give his 
sweetie orchids. Gosh! It would be great to be rich. 

John Valard dismissed the spinning top from his check 
book and wrote: “Pay to the order of Sadie Payne fifteen 
dollars.” There was now just one blank check left in the 
book, and on his desk a neat pile of written ones. He en- 
closed each check with a card, upon which he wrote an ap- 
propriate message, in a gayly lined envelope. On the outside 
of the envelope, he wrote the name of each one of the 
office force. 

“Miss Payne,” said Val in a curiously husky voice as if 
the voice hadn’t been used very much, and indeed it hadn’t, 
for Val had spent most of his life in scantily inhabited 
places of the world, “will you be so good as to distribute 
these envelopes. Then you may go. I dare say you’ve a 
lot to do this Christmas Eve. Happy holiday to you.” 

“Merry Christmas to you, Mr. Valard,” said Sadie with 
a flustered look at the envelope bearing her name. “I’m 
not doing much for Christmas this year, or—or—” 

“Oh, that’s quite all right,” said Val hastily. 

“His back looks sort of lonely,” thought Miss Payne, 
leaving the General Manager staring out of the window. 

The office got together and compared envelopes. Decent 
and then some! Oh, heck, why hadn’t they chipped in and 
got the old boy a present? But what could you give a man 
like that—rich as mud? Why he had everything! 

Val stood a long time looking out of the window. The 
gray light of the late afternoon mingled with the gray 
snowflakes and veiled the tumultuous gorges of the city in a 
dingy fog. Away down there, Val could see the crowds 


surging in and out of the shops. Lights 
began to gleam in windows. 

Well—Val guessed he’d go home, His 
mind slid over the word home—y 
furnished apartment, expensively ap. 
pointed. He'd been nine months ip 
New York, and aside from the office 
force and a few business associates, 
who either stood in admiring awe oj 
his keen judgments or were trying to 
knife him competitively, he didn't 
know a soul. 

Not a soul, although he bowed and 
said a word occasionally in his unused 
voice to a young woman he sometimes 
met in the elevator of the apartment 
building. She lived just above hin, 
and she always looked at him in a 
frightened way as if she feared he was 
going to disapprove of her. This young 
woman seemed to possess a little boy, 
for every night when Val came home, 
he saw the child’s white face pressed to 
a big front window. 

Up the Avenue through the Christmas 
Eve crowds. There -were bundles, 
flowers, laughter, good-humored push- 
ings, snatches of talk. “Think Daddy’l 
like it, mother?” cried two little girls 
hanging on to a pretty woman’s arms. 

“Wonder what it would feel like to 
be hung on to.” Val stopped by a win- 
dow so that he could look back at the 
skipping little girls. The window hap- 

pened to be filled with toys. There were horns and 
drums and Christmas trees, a vermilion train of 
cars scooting about on a dazzling track, a tumbling 
clown, a goose-stepping soldier, a black and white 
cat with astonishing whiskers and eyes that rolled 
so cockily Val found himself grinning at it, and—yes, 
whirling and glinting and singing in the center of 
everything a great golden top. ‘ 

“This way, sir,” a blue-and-buff doorman fairly 
pushed Val through the bronze portals of this 
toy market. ; 

“May I help you, sir,” a soft voiced duchess in 

e black said to the man with the twisted smile. 

“That top in the window—the gold one that 
plays a little tune—” p 

“Yes, indeed,” said the saleswoman, “and don’t 
you think your little son would like that cat— 
it’s very comical?” 

His little son . . . “Why, yes,” said Val, “all of 
these things—but don’t forget the top.” What was 
he doing it for? Never mind. He’d treat himself 
for once in his life to the fun of buying toys. 

“T say!” Val exclaimed to the woman who was 
middle-aged for all her trim smartness and her gray bobbed 
hair. “Would you be so kind as to tie them up prettily? 
Some of that gold and silver paper, ribbons and the what- 
do-you-call-’ems. I’m clumsy at that sort of thing.” ; 

The saleswoman ‘smiled at him. “Why, I’d love to tie 
them up,” she said. “I haven’t any children myself, and at 
this time of year—Well, one sort of misses not having them. 
There!” She packed the parcels carefully into a big gay 
box upon which a Santa Claus was gallantly bowing. 
“Happy Christmas to your little boy, sir.” 

“You’re very kind,” Val smiled. 

“T’l] give the box to the first little boy I see,” John Valard 
told himself. 

Although he kept a sharp eye on the crowd, he saw 
no little boy until he reached his own apartment building. 
And there in the third story window was the child he some- 
times waved to, crushing an eager face against the glass. 

“The very one!” laughed Val. He took off his hat and 
waved it at the little boy. But the child, with a frightened 
look down at Val, dropped suddenly from view. 

“J wonder if he’s real,’ Val thought. “I’ll go up and 
see, and give him my top.” = ; 

Val rapped on the door just above a small name plate with 
the card of Mary Hathaway inserted. He heard a patter ol 
feet, an excited little bark, and as the door swung open, 4 
child’s voice gasped: 

“Oh, Mummie, has anybody complained yet?” ; 

And then John Valard looked down at a terrified little 
boy. And while the child, growing alarmingly pale and 
breathing very quickly, stood staring up at Val, a little dog 
yapped and scampered up Val’s legs, and grinning pinkly 
said, in short, quite plainly: “Nice man! I like you. Like 
me, please, a little!” 

“IT suppose you’re Master Hathaway,” Val began. “May 
I see your mother—” ; 

But to his horror, the little boy screamed and grabbed his 
dog and backed away, wailing: “You can’t take Bud—I 
won’t let you. Bud’ll keep quiet. Please don’t complain. We 
haven’t got any other place to go to—” : 

“Why, see here,” Val cried aghast, “I’m sorry I fright- 
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ened you. Really—I don’t mean to make any trouble!” 

“You're not complaining?” implored the little boy, who 
was holding with difficulty a squirming Bud. 

“Complaining of what?” Val smiled. 

“Of Bud and me.” 

“But why should I complain of you?” 

“Cause I’m a child and Bud’s a little dog. 

“J see that you are,” Val began to understand, “and I’m 
very glad of it.” 

“Glad?” A tiny smile flickered in the boy’s eyes. “But 
Mummie said you lived right under us, and we must be 
special still for you probably were the crusty kind and 
might complain.” 

“Really now,” murmured Val, holding his Christmas box. 

“Dogs and boys aren’t allowed here,” the little boy went 
on, “but the man said we could stay so long’s nobody 
complained.” 

Val put a gloved hand on the little boy’s shoulder. It 
was a very thin shoulder. “{ think it simply jolly,” Val 
said, “to have a boy and a dog living just above me.” 

The boy smiled shyly. “We hoped you wouldn’t mind us— 
youre gone most all the time. A lady lives up there,” he 
pointed at the ceiling, “and she never goes out.” 

“Perhaps, old man, you might call your mother,” Val 
suggested. 

But Mummie, it seemed, wasn’t home yet. She worked 
all day long, and it was dark when she came home. It 
seemed quite a long time till she came home. Every after- 
noon, while the big hand walked around the clock’s face 
twice, he had to lie still there on the couch. But he could 
ply ball, oh, so quietly with Bud. Bud hardly ever barked 
—he was a good little dog. “You see,” said the boy, “I got 
a heart—feel it a-wiggling here inside me.” He offered the 
place where his heart was to Val, and Val felt the thing 
that was wiggling much too fast in the breast of the little boy. 

“Why, David! What’s wrong?” A frightened voice ex- 
caimed behind them, and Val turned to see the young 
woman standing in the door. 

The little boy sped toward her, crying, “Oh, Mummie, 
don’t you worry! He’s not the crusty kind.” 

Val smiled and bowed, and the young woman put down 
her basket and a tiny Christmas tree. 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Hathaway,” Val said. “I’ve 
taken a very great liberty in coming up here. I frightened 
your little boy, and now I fear I’ve frightened you. But the 
truth is, I was looking for a boy because I had a gift for 
him from Santa Claus—” he indicated the gorgeous box, 
“and in your window here, I saw just such a boy, and so, 
as I've no one—no child—I beg of you to—Won’t you let 
me give it to him?” 

The fear died out of Mary Hathaway’s eyes. She saw 
that Val was the one who was afraid. “Why—Mr. Valard, 
isn’t it?—that’s very kind—” 

“Oh, Mummie, please—he says it’s from Santa Claus!” 
David was walking round and round Val and the box, 
getting a thorough view of both. 

“Of course, darling—” 

“Oh!” squealed the little boy, and he skipped up to Val 
and took the wondrous box. ‘“Please—please wait a little 
bit,” and he ran out of the room. 

Mary Hathaway lifted her pale little face to Val. “I can’t 
tell you how kind—How this helps out.” Her eyes were 


” 


big and blue like her child’s, and she had a charming 
shadowy smile that changed the tired lines about her eyes 
to happy creases. 
bring him— 


“That’s the only Christmas I was able to 
she waved at the tree and the basket. The 


” 











basket flaunted some cel- 





ery tops, apples and 
the _none-t 0 o-carefully 
wrapped body of a 
chicken. “And I’m so wor- 
ried about leaving him 
alone all day—I can’t take 
Bud away from David! 
We don’t belong here. I 
have to work, and a very 
dear friend lets me use 
her apartment while she is 
in Europe. We can only 
stay so long as there are 
no complaints about boys 
and dogs. We knew you 
lived below us, and you’ve 
no idea how afraid of you 
we’ve been,” she ended 
with a rueful little laugh. 

“And you’ve no idea,” 
Val’s laugh sounded even 
more out of use than his 
voice, “how I long for the 
sort of noise you’re trying 
to suppress.” 

David came back into 
the room. He rushed up 
to Val, beaming. “I want 
to send Santy a present. 
Will you take it to him? 
I think he’d like this piece 
of fur.” David held out a 
scraggly little squirrel 
choker. 

“He'll simply love it!” 
Val exclaimed. “Very likely 
no one has ever thought 
to give the busy old boy a 
present before,” he and 
Mary smiled at each other. 
“And now I wish you a 
Merry Christmas, David, 
and I hope you’ll stamp 
and jump on the floor for 
all you’re worth.” 

“And you, Mr. Valard,” 
Mary looked at him a lit- 
tle anxiously, “you'll be 























spending Christmas with 
friends?” 
Val, with his twisted 











smile, explained that he 
was a stranger in the city. 
But then—oh, he’d spend 
the day somehow. He 
went downstairs, taking 
with him David’s gift for Santa Claus, and the feel of 
Mary Hathaway’s firm little hand-clasp. . 

Val had his dinner sent up on a tray. He then tried to 
make himself comfortable in a chair of slick rose brocade, 
lighted a pipe and began to open his Christmas mail. But 
first he sat for a moment, puffing his pipe, and holding the 
mail rather loosely in his hands . . . And I’m not old, Val 
thought. Forty-two isn’t old. And I’ve done a lot—but 
the years have passed me by somehow and left me this. He 
looked at his gas log, the 
rich carpets, the heavy 
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stuffy extremely elegant 
curtains, the heavy stuffy 
furniture—the mail in his 
listless hands. 

There were several 
beautifully engraved 
Christmas greetings from 
various casual acquain- 
tances enclosed in_ bril- 
liantly lined envelopes, all 
expensive and unfailingly 
smart, all directed by 
secretaries. Val stacked 
them neatly in a pile. 
Then he opened the mail 
from the family. 

Don’s_ weren’t doing 
much for Christmas this 
year, unless you could call 
having the family to din- 
ner doing much. “Hang it 
all, Val, what could I give 
you? But we send you 
hearty Christmas greetings 
and best of wishes for the 
New Year. P. S.,” Don 
added, “The loan helped 
us over a mighty tight 
place at tax-paying time.” 
Alice sent Mr. John 
Valard a gray card with a 
silver candle burning 
|| chastely in one corner, and 

“The Season’s Greetings 
| from Alice King Valard” 
engraved in silver Old 
English. Alice could write 
chatty amusing letters if 


























she wasn’t in a hurry; but 
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there never was any time 
when Alice wasn’t in a 
hurry. “Sorry, Val dear,” 


AR 


“Tr’s A Top, Mummir. It’s Att Mave Or 
Gotp. Ano It Sincs A Litrte Tunse——” RL 


Alice had scrawled on the back of her card, “I’m terribly 
hard up.” 

He should have sent a hundred instead of fifty, Val supposed. 

This year, Greg’s were doing nothing at all for Christ- 
mas. Didn’t good old Val agree that the holiday had become 
a confounded burden? The sensible thing to do was to make 
the kids happy—his check had helped at lot there—and to 
bestow one’s good wishes sensibly and generously, on family 
and friends. 

The next letter was from Cousin Seth Valard to whom 
Val had loaned two thousand dollars three years before. As 
Cousin Seth had not communicated with him since, Val 
opened the envelope with some surprise and read the letter. 
His was purely a business letter. “As for that loan,” wrote 
Cousin Seth who was of an out-spoken nature, “you can 
whistle for your money—I haven't got it for you.” 

And now for Myra. She had written a real letter which 
began by saying that they were having a very quiet Christ- 
mas—just going to Don’s folks for the family dinner. Al- 
though she was always sick afterwards—“It just seems, Val, 
as though we never can decrease the doctor’s bill!”—it was 
such a joy to have all the family together, and her heart 
was breaking because Val’s business—didn’t he think he 
stuck to it too closely?—prevented him from being with 
them at this blessed Yuletide. And so she was writing Val 
and sending him her love. 

It was very still in Val’s apartment. Far away sounded 
a faint strain of music. A peal of laughter came up now and 
then from the street. Once he thought he heard a thud of 
scampering feet overhead. Suddenly Val flung out his’ hands, 
swept the table clear of mail and dropped his head into the 
circle of his arms. 

Just then his phone rang. “Mr. Valard,” a timid voice 
said, “this is Christmas Eve, you know. And if I’m not 
presuming too much on your interest, I thought, perhaps-— 
if you’ve nothing better to do—you might like to have 
Christmas breakfast with David and me and Bud, and see 
my little boy open his gifts.” 

There was such a long pause at the other end of the wire, 
that the voice asked quickly: “This is Mr. Valard, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Val said at last, “it is, Mrs. Hathaway. I’ll be de- 
lighted to take Christmas breakfast with you.” 

As he turned away from the phone, he noticed through 
the window a great star high in the heavens. Val thought he 
had never seen a star quite so brilliant, so perfect. 


HE apartment above Val’s belonged to a woman of taste. 

The chairs were made to sit in, the windows were dressed 
to look out of and to let in the sun, and there were things 
about, comfortable and usable things. 

Mary Hathaway opened the door for Val. She had on 
a soft dull blue dress, and a little mauve apron with pink rib- 
[Turn to page 88] 


bons on it, and her face lifted like a 
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More fascinating than any romance, more stirring than any 
epic poem, more vivid and inspiring than any drama is this 
account by America’s greatest woman journalist of the achieve- 
ments of Benito Mussolini, the strong man of Italy, who has 
stamped out political opposition and bent a nation to his will. 
It is the second article in Miss Tarbell’s epoch-making series 
revealing the mystery of present-day Italy and its master. 


THE GREATEST 


STORY 


IN THE WORLD TODAY 


xxxx% BY. IDA M. TARBELL 3RRX 


HEN Benito 

Mussolini took 

charge of the 
Kingdom of Italy in Oc- 
tober, 1922, he declared 
that the chief business of 
the Government and 
people was to put the 
country again on what 
we calla paying basis. He 
found on his hands a 
number of vast “run-out 
meadows,”—worn out 
lands making up practi- 
cally the whole south of 
the country, and includ- 
ing the provinces, or 
States as we would call 
them, of Sicily, southern 
Campania, Calabria, 
Apulia. One has but to 
study the ruins of this 
South to know how pros- 
perous and busy it once 











} and signs of the mer- 
chants, the near-by hotel 
where the traders put up, 
and the convenient baths 
and theatre where they 
were entertained when 
business was over. 

But why cannot Sicily 
do now all and more 
than she was doing 2,000 
and less years ago ?—She 
is an example of Man’s, 
not Nature’s  cruelties. 
Greece brought her to a 
high degree of cultiva- 
tion, and Rome, the plun- 
derer of other men’s 
works, conquered and 
razed her. Then came the 
Vandals, the Byzantines, 
the Saracens, the Nor- 
mans, and a succession 
of European rulers, Ger- 
manic and French, not 











was. We think of Sicily. 
Was there ever a geog- 
raphy written that did 
not tell of her being at 
one time the “granary of Europe?” From Sicily Old Rome 
took the bulk of the vast supplies of wheat she needed for 
herself and her colonies—took them through her port, Ostia, 
at the mouth of the River Tiber. It gives you a realization 
of what Sicily meant to Rome and her subjects to look over 
that grain market now laid bare down to the very names 
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all weak and wicked, and 
more able to undo the 
evils done—to make a 
strong and healthy gov- 
ernment. Finally Garibaldi, only 66 years ago, ousted the last 
of the miserable succession; and Sicily became a member of 
the present Kingdom of Italy. Of course the Sicilians “had 
the vote.” Deputies saw to it that Sicily received her share 
of appropriations for roads and water; but somehow the 
Sicilians who took the matter up where the Deputies laid 
it down were never able to make headway in the bureaus 
at Rome. They didn’t get roads and water out sof the new 
institution, and they didn’t get any decent policing or ad- 
ministry of law. There sprang up self-constituted groups 
intent on seeing that evil doers were punished for their 
crimes—which the local government had neglected to do. 
They were called the Mafia; and I have heard more than one 
Sicilian argue that the Mafia saved Sicily. 

Grain was harvested, cattle sold, elections carried accord- 
ing to the will of the Mafia; and “good” people—respectable, 
orderly, educated deputies even—were the allies of the 
Mafia. Sometimes through fear, sometimes because they 
needed their support at the polls, at the harvest, in trade. 
Now one disastrous effect of this Mafia was the paralysis of 
the cultivation of the large landed estates into which the 
country, and Southern Italy as well, had become divided in 
hundreds of years of changing rule. The result was the 
abandonment until a few years ago of practically all of 
the great estates. Then they began to break up; but the effect 
on the national wheat crop had not been perceptible. 

And then came Mussolini! A friend of his much with him 
in the days after the March on Rome has told me of his 
immediate insistence on giving attention to the South. “The 
Italian Government has always neglected the South,” he 
said. “Everything has been done for the North. We must 
build up the South.” Mussolini’s chief reason for insisting on 
this was the hope that these once fertile and rich provinces 
might be restored so as to help him in his great economic 
war which, as I tried to show in a former chapter, is simply 
to restore the sick Italian lira to health. 

Mussolini can be trusted to put his finger instantly on 
the weak spot of a practical problem. “You can’t raise 
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more wheat in Sicily” he said, “until life is safe, and men 
can work their fields and raise cattle with.no other risks 
than those of the weather and their own ignorance or 
neglect ; and that day will not come until you’ve done away 
with the Mafia. They must be destroyed.” And he ordered 
them destroyed at once! 

The campaign was swift, relentless, quiet and terrifying. 
The methods were mediaeval, I have been told. Probably 
by none other could 2,000 of the leaders, most of them 
believed to be criminals of long standing, have been lodged 
in prison. Mothers and wives and children were clapped into 
jail and held until the outlaw gave himself up. In an in- 
credibly short time the infected territory was stripped of 
its leaders and life became as safe and as orderly as in an 
American countryside. Every one to whom I talked in Sicily, 
whether Fascist in sympathy or not, testified to this change. 
“Four years ago you could not cross Sicily without an 
armed guard,” Mrs. Raidla, the archaeologist and head of 
the American Travel Club of Southern Italy told me. “Jn 
February, I went with a little party for eighteen days through 
all the wildest central parts, and met only open friendliness. 
One is as safe as in Connecticut.” 

But will putting 2,000 men in prison, trying them (for 
they all have a trial, it is claimed), hanging, deporting them, 
solve the Mafia? 

Not unless the prisoners can be kept for a generation, 
until a new generation that prefers smiles to stones, and 
living by work rather than violence and beggary, has come 
in. But for the moment what has been done is contributing 
enormously to Mussolini’s objective. Life is safe and the 
great landowners are going back to raise [Turn to page 74] 
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magnetic, captivating—but the 

malicious took pains to point 
out that she “always had more enemies 
than friends.” At the early age of 
sixteen she fancied herself in love with 
Alan Chavillay, but the latter regarded 
her as a child and Consuelo hated him 
for this rebuff. Alan went abroad to 
enlist with the Allies before this coun- 
try entered the war and Consuelo, with 
her father, a widower, took up her 
home in Boston to pursue her musical 
education. Some of her compositions 
were published and she was immediately 
hailed as a genius; among the most 
popular of her compositions were 
those written for the verses of an 
English poet, Endicott. Meanwhile the 
war ended and Consuelo and her father 
went to New York in time to join an 
old friend, Brent, the psychologist, at 
the celebration of the Armistice. Then 
Consuelo learned for the first time that 
Alan had been wounded. 


Comes GAGE was beautiful, 


HE war was over—Europe beck- 

oned. In Paris there was infinite 
beauty; infinite novelty. Consuelo and 
her father took a small sunny apart- 
ment on the Avenue Victor Hugo. 

There were men, of course. In Paris 
there are always men. There were, 
especially, a banker from Christiania, a 
nobleman from Spain, a bogus Russian 
Grand-Duke, and a few frugal French- 
men, with their eyes on Consuelo’s 
pretty face and her father’s pretty in- 
come, 

For a time Gage was almost driven 
frantic. Consuelo fancied herself in love 
with the Spaniard, who courted her 
hotly, implacably, and with a sort of 
refined cruelty. She tore up reams of 
music, packed her trunks, and prepared 
to elope to San Sebastian on a certain 
Wednesday morning. But when she 
appeared at breakfast, white-faced and 
fidgety, she merely observed that she 
had changed her mind. Similar scenes 
Were repeated with the Norwegian 
banker, and two of the Frenchmen. 
Each time Consuelo reconsidered at the 


eleventh instant, and sent her swains-packing without cere- 


mony or consideration. 


One day a cable came from Brent. He would be with 
them in a week. And a week later he walked in, saying 
casually to Dr. Gage, who was home alone: “We-e-ll, you 
look as though you were fixed for life.” 

‘I hope I am.” Gage thoughtfully gazed at the mantle, at 
the two delicately ornamented Hawthorne ginger jars, the 
charming clock. “This is where I belong. I often feel that 
if I had come to Europe, instead of going to the Hermitage, 
everything would have been simplified. 
brought up Consuelo in the old French way, sent her to a 
convent, and hedged her in with chaperones, I would have 


less of a problem today.” 


.,_ Consuelo,” said Brent, “is a problem that will work 
itself out, if left alone. Let her play the game according 


to her own lights.” 


“ ae . ° . 
“T don’t mean that she ought to remain unmarried for- 
ever,” Gage went on. “Once the musical thing is set . . . . 


It’s love I’m afraid of, Brent, and so 
is she,” 

“She is, is she?” Brent’s unaltered 
Volce concealed honest concern. He 
hoped desperately that Consuelo would 
hot become a victim of her father’s un- 
healthy delusions. “Who’s been break- 
ing her heart ?” 

: Gage hunched his shoulders up wear- 
lly. “You'll have to get Consuelo her- 
self to tell the story of her uncom- 
Pleted elopements,” he remarked. 

Perhaps she'll tell you more than she 
Would tell me.” 

It was not until three days before 
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THE SILVER SNAKES 


%&% BY RAYNER SEELIG 3X 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. E. HEITLAND 


Critics have found it difficult to believe that this novel is the 
work of a young girl, practically unknown until her discovery 
by McCall’s. It is a highly sophisticated revelation of ultra- 
fashionable circles here and abroad. Through the exotic scenes 
the author describe there winds a plot with amazing twists 
and turns providing continual surprises and leading at last 
to a climax that will leave the reader thrilled and amazed. 
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his return to the States that Consuelo 
talked to Brent alone. She began by 
asking abruptly: 

“William,. do you remember the de- 
cision that I made after my recital at 
the Hermitage?” 

“Your recital? Well, call it that if 
you want to. Yes, I do.” 

“Now, William,’ Consuelo _ said, 
“much to my annoyance, I’m being 
forced to make it all over again. Love 
seems to be a thing the gods don’t 
want me to experience.” 

Brent sighed deeply, not from sorrow, 
but irritation. “Your Pa,” he remarked, 
“told me to ask you about . pits 
I think he called ’em uncompleted 
elopements. What made you change 
your mind each time?” 

“T couldn’t tell Dada, William. It 
would have frightened him to death. 
But I can explain it easily te you. On 
each occasion it was nothing but a— 
sort of dream, which effected me pro- 
foundly. I found that it was getting on 
my nerves; I simply had to give those 
men up: I suppose it was a good thing. 
I’ve always been glad afterwards.” 

“A dream was it?” Brent regarded 
Consuelo fixedly. “My own opinion is 
that the dream was simply a fabrica- 
tion of your subconscious mind, which 
came on the scene in time to back up 
inhibitions, and to uphold your deep 
devotion to—Doctor Gage. Now 
shoot,” he said. “Tell us this dream.” 

“Tt first came,” Consuelo explained, 
“on the night that I promised to marry 
Roderigo Agramontez. I was in bed 
and the bed seemed to rock. I tried to 
control it and caught hold of the head- 
board. Then quite suddenly it changed. 
It became slippery and cold. It was a 
tremendous serpent crushing me _ to 
death, just as it had been in the dream 
I had when I was a kid. 

“J think I fainted. At any rate, 
everything was blank for a long time, 
and when I. opened my eyes I was 
lying stretched straight out on a sort 
of bier, with candles burning at my 
head and feet. And I knew that I 
was dead. I couldn’t move... . 


Then a man walked to the side of the bier thing, a man 
WHAOREA... 6 aan 
one I used to know. He touched me and said loudly, ‘I 
am Aesculapius; I can bring the dead to life.’ Then I woke up.” 

“Who,” said Brent, “was the man you ‘used to know’?” 

Consuelo looked straight ahead, and bit her underlip. 
“Alan Chavillay,” she said at last. 

“And after the dream you no longer wanted to marry 
Senor Agra what’s-his-name ?” 

“No. For months I could not bear to see him. Later I 
did. And the dream—the dream was repeated—more im- 
pressively than before.” 

“You have a snake complex, or something to that effect,” 
said Brent. “Have had it for years. I’d give my hat to 
know how it started. Why don’t you see an analyst?” 

“T can give the required information myself.” And she 
told him how she had found the secret chamber and studied 
the portrait of La Caliostro, with the snake twisted about 
her arm. Brent listened intently to every word. 


. who had the face . . . . of some 


“Well, I'll be blamed,” he said 
at length, “So that was it—the 
Cellini bracelet. More material to be 
added to a story already sufficiently 
curious.” . 

“It has a history then? Tell me 
about it.” 

“Well then, it was one of a pair 
designed in the Sixteenth Century by 
Niccollo Ravellus, artist and necro- 
mancer, and executed by the supreme 
craftsman and unparalleled liar, Messer 
Benvenuto Cellini. The bracelets, as you 
know, represented serpents. And each 
one had a Latin word inscribed on the 
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under side. One was Amor: love. The other [ 
Genius. The two bracelets worn together were 
supposed to confer immortality upon the wearer, 
who was warned never to separate them. They 
were purchased by the Duke of San Giacomo for 
Beatrice Davonzati. This woman—reputed to 
have the most beautiful arms to be found be- 
tween Sicily and the Alps—played upon the 
harp so perfectly that vipers lost their venom 
at the sound of her music, and twisted them- 
selves amorously about her limbs. 

“She was delighted with the Duke’s gift, and 
for several years she wore the bracelets con- 
stantly. Then her fancy was taken by a young 
soldier of the Duke’s bodyguard. The Duke 
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T was the night of Consuelo’s twentieth birth. 

day. After a day and evening of unusual 
activity, she and Gage had returned to the 
apartment, where Betsy awaited them with 
batch of letters and newspapers from home 
“Here’s one for you,” said Gage. “A formidable 
document from Sherwood Barholm & Company.” 

“Drop it anywhere,” murmured: Consuelo, a; 
she disentangled a veil from her metal turban, 
“Anything in the papers?” 

Gage hesitated before replying. “Ye; 
Allistaire Dumont, she—she’s been killed: Shot 
in @ taxicab riding down Fifth Avenue. 4 
jealous suitor, they say.” 

“Good heavens!” Slowly Consuelo folded the 
veil and fastened it with a hairpin. “How many 
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discovered their intrigue, contented himself by 5 
sending the young soldier on a mission to ¢ i 3 . ait eat of anne an 
France, from which he was unlikely to return SHR SERS CHSIEIMAS unas Geet Slee tea Eek reg pe 

except in a coffin. When Beatrice heard that Drawine By Ratpx Pearson one I care for.” " Bs 
her lover was about to depart, she was be- They dropped the subject at that. And aft light 
side herself with grief, and as a token of an interval Consuelo tore open her letter “Its the 
esteem, presented him with one of the bracelets—the one personal—from Bix,” she explained in an ordinary tone, pe 

















































































inscribed Genius. This angered the Duke, even more than 
her infidelity, and with the diabolic cleverness of his day he 
worked out a splendid reprisal. He shut Beatrice in a small 
room with a casket of poisonous reptiles and her harp. ‘Now 
save yourself with your music, charmer of snakes and men,’ 
he cried, and left her there. Whether in time she grew tired 
or whether from terror her music lost its potency, I do not 


“About my latest songs. He suggests that I try the youn & Engl 
man who wrote those poems of war on the lyrics. And jj ia 
I like him, we'll see about the opera. You know, it’s. the rege 
Englishman—Endicott. Bix says he’s promised to run over ae 
and talk to me about it.” ‘ 
Consuelo’s father disliked the idea of a new man looming & = 
‘ up on the horizon. “He’s probably six feet four, and the es 
know, but after eight hours had passed, her body was re- son of a pastry cook.” Be 
moved from the small room and buried with magnificent cere- “Really ?” Conseulo jumped up, flushed with excitement. In the act of yawning, Consuelo smiled. “Bix has written theit 
monies. Some months afterwards the young soldier was “Where is it now? Has Dad got it? My! how Id love a sort of resumé—says I'll like him immensely, He’s Lod om 
killed in a duel. And since then the bracelet which he had ‘to own the pair.” ; Walstonecraft’s brother, but his family resent the fact that per 
worn has passed through many hands.” : “Small chance. Your superstitious mother pitched it out he lets his name appear on more commercial documents ae 
“Charming!” exclaimed Consuelo, “and was this the one of the window. She kept her father so busy looking after her instead of on the fly-leaf of tooled morocco, like Byron and y 
my.mother had? Or was hers a copy?” tee that he had no time to look for the bracelet. Later, he tells Shelley and the other gentlemen poets.” 3 a 
; “Neither. Your mother had the one with Amof inscribed me, the garden was dug up and replanted. Probably some At noon the next day Consuelo woke up and drovwsily St > 
inside it workman got it.” extended her hand toward a little [Turn to page 94] stoné 
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HOLLY AT THE DOOR 


x3 BY AGNES SLIGH TURNBULL 33 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. F. WARD 








N the  outside— 
O that is, in the 
smart little subur- 


n town of Branchbrook 
yo aot week had be- 
‘gun most auspiciously. A 
light fall of snow made 
the whole place look like 
an old-fashioned holiday 
greeting card; the neat 
English stuccos and Col- 
onial clapboards set back 
in wide lawns, seemed to 
gather their flocks of 
clipped little pine and 
spruce shrubbery closer to 
them and suggest through 
their fresh curtained win- 
dows the thought of 
bright wood fires and 
mistletoe and_ shining 
Christmas cheer soon to 
come. 

In the parish room of 
St. Andrew’s small gray 
stone church the children 


were practicing carols 
while pigeons cooed on the 
roof. And down in the 


village center great boxes 
of holly wreaths stood in 
the street before all the 
grocery store windows, and 
bevies of slender little vir- 
gin pine trees, ready and 
waiting for the great mo- 
ment to which they had 
been born, leaned against 
all the shop door-ways. 
The postman smiled be- 
neath his staggering load, 
thinking of later bene- 
factions; and the windows 
of Beverly’s Fine Food 








“I know, Tom, but it 
took every cent of it for 
the cards. And even then 
I had to spend most of 
the day trying to find 
respectable ones within 
my price.” Tom’s face 
looked thunderous. 

“Do you mean to tell 
me that it takes twenty- 
five dollars now to send 
out Christmas cards? 
Twenty-five dollars! Why 
Good Heavens, that would 
buy two tons of coal. 
That’s the sheerest piece 
of criminal waste I ever 
heard of!” 

Alice’s face darkened too. 
“Well what are you go- 
ing to do about it? You 
know the kind every- 
body sends us. We can’t 
look like pikers. It would 
have cost fifty dollars to 
get the engraved kind I 
wanted. I won’t send out 
cheap stereotyped ones, so 
all that’s left for me is to 
try to pick out something 
artistic and individual, at 
least for the people we 
care most about. It’s no 
easy job, and this is the 
thanks I get!” 

“You bet you'll get 
none from me. Do you 
know how I feel? I hate 
Christmas! Nothing but 
money, money beforehand, 
and nothing but bills, bills, 
bills afterward. It’s 
enough to drive a man 
crazy. And what’s the 














Stuffs, the town’s most ex- 








sense of it? You send a 








clusive market, were 
caparisoned with every del- 
icacy which even a Christ- 
mas epicure might desire. 

Strangers spoke to each other, children laughed 
gleefully, shop men made jokes with their customers, 
everybody was busy, friendly, somehow relaxed from 
the ordinary conventional aloofness, because Christ- 
mas was only five days away. Everything was just 
as it should be, on the outside. 

But on the inside—that is to say, in the big 
Colonial home of the Bartons which had _ been 
built just long enough before prices went up to make 
it sem now more of an abode of wealth than it 
really was—here the week had begun in the worst 
way possible. Monday morning had started with 
a quarrel. 

Alice Barton had not rested well the night before. 
She had fully planned to spend all Sunday afternoon 
and evening addressing Christmas cards. That would have 
seen them all safely in the postman’s hands this morning. 
But the plan had been frustrated by the Levitts’ dropping 
in for a call, staying to tea and spending the evening. And 
it had been Tom’s fault entirely. He was the one that simply 
kept them. Of course she had to be decently polite. They sat 
listening to the radio until eleven. After that she had been too 
tired to start the cards. And here they were all to do now, 
this morning, more than a hundred of them, on top of all the 
regular day’s work and the committee meeting at eleven. And 
she must get a few more hours shopping in! That would be 
hectic now but there was no help for it. And all her packages 
were yet to be tied up, and Mrs. Dunlop’s bridge-luncheon 
on Wednesday and Catherine’s friend coming Thursday! She 
must not forget about the guest room curtains! 
Why had she let Catherine have any one come at 








“A pretty kind of justice! Wrap all the little murderers up 
in pink wool blankets for fear they get cold in the neck, and 
forget the poor cuss that’s been killed! You know, Alice, 
what ought to be done in this. . . .” 

“Yes, but Tom, listen. I’ll simply have to have a little 
more money.” (It was dreadful to have to ask him now 
when he was all stirred up over this thing in the paper!) 
“T’ll just have to do some more shopping, just a few little 
things I forgot, and I’d rather be free to go about instead 
of sticking to the charge accounts. If you could give 
vo Wer eR 
Tom was suddenly all attention. His dark eyes were 
looking at her keenly. He broke in. 

“Why I gave you an extra twenty-five last Friday.” 


lot of cards to people that 
barely look at ’em and 
throw ’em in the fire! You 
j women exchange a bunch 
of junk that you never use. And as a family, 
we spend money like drunken sailors on a_ lot 
of extravagant things we’ve no business having! 
And old Dad, poor boob, gets a good dinner out 
of it and then he pays and pays and pays for 
the next six months! That’s the way I’ve got it 
doped out!” 

Alice’s face was frozen in sharp lines. “If that’s the 
way you feel about it I suppose I needn’t hope for 
my coat.” 

“Coat! What coat?” 

“Tom, as if you didn’t know perfectly well what 
I wanted this year more than anything. The short 
fur coat! Why I’ve talked about it all fall. I think 
every woman in town has one but me. I can’t wear 

my big seal one shopping and marketing! And my cloth 
one is simply gone! Why I thought all the time you knew, 
and that you’d surely . . . .” There were almost tears 
in her voice. 

“So it’s come to that, has it! A woman has to have a 
special kind of fur coat to do her marketing in! Too bad! 
Well I’m sorry to disappoint you but you can’t bank on one 
this year—unless you’d like to mortgage the house!” 

He got up abruptly from the table. Young Tom and 
Catherine had just come into the dining room in time for 
the last speech. They looked at their parents with cool, 
amused eyes. It was not the first quarrel they had witnessed 
in the last years since they had left childhood behind. 
Catherine, a day pupil at Miss Bossart’s finishing school, 
and young Tom, a Senior in High School were 
startlingly. mature. They were calmer, more cynical, 








Christmas time! 

The dull headache she had when she rose became 
a splitting pain. She scarcely spoke to Tom as she 
dressed except for one brief and fitting retort to his: 
Now don’t spend all day in the bath room. I 
have to shave!” 

She .went down stairs, mechanically checking off 
the things she must tell Delia, the maid. 

Tom was down before the children. He opened 
the front door for the newspaper which Delia always 
forgot to bring in and came toward the table with 
his brows drawn. It was not a propitious moment, 
but the thing had to be done. 

“Tom.” 











more unemotional than their parents. They touched 
life with knowing fingers that never trembled. Alice 
marveled at them. 

She rose now too and followed Tom into the 
library. He sat down a moment at the desk and 
then flicked her a slip of paper. 

“There’s fifty. And that’s all, remember, until 
next month’s allowance!” 

Alice’s voice was like cold steel. “Thanks. I’m 
sure I’ll enjoy spending it since it’s so very gener- 
ously given.” 








Tom did not answer. He got into his over- 
coat, called a general good-by and left the 
house, 





“Darned if they haven’t given that murderer 





eee reprieve! How do they ever expect to 
ave . , ” 


“Listen, Tom ! There’s something I want to ask you.” 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 
Drawino By Rarpn Prarson 


Alice came back to the children. Young Tom 


looked up quizzicaily. “Well Mums, that ought to 
hold him for a while, eh, what?” he remarked as he 
helped himself hugely to the omelette. 
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Catherine’s brows were slightly puckered. “Say, Mother, 
am I going to get my watch? Dad was in such a vile 
humor, I’m scared. Really I'll feel like a pauper down there 
at Miss Bossart’s unless I get something a little bit flossy. 
And this old watch, I’ve had since I was twelve. There isn’t 
another round gold one in school. Everything’s platinum 
now! Heavens, it’s not much to ask for compared to what 
most of the girls are getting. Jean and Hilda know they’re 
getting cars of their own! And flocks of them are getting 
marvelous fur coats.” 

“Well, you have your 
new coat,” Alice re- 
minded her. 

“Oh yes,” Catherine 
agreed with a faint, 
deprecating sigh, “such 
as it is.” 

Alice opened her lips 
for a quick remon- 
strance and closed 
them again. Oh, what 
was the use! The 
children were always 
ungrateful. They had 
no real appreciation 
these days of what 
their parents gave 
them. With them it 
was take, take, take, 
and never a thought of 
value received. 

Young Tom looked 
up from his toast and 
marmalade with his 
most winning smile. 

“Say Mums, can you 
let me have a fiver out 
of your new pile? I’m in the very dickens of a hole.” 

Alice fastened quick eyes upon him. “Where has your al- 
lowance gone?” she asked. sharply. 

“Well, gee, it’s so small to begin with I can hardly see it 
and then just now round Christmas time there’s always 
such a darned lot of extras!” 

Catherine cut in sweetly: “Such as bouquets of orchids 
for Miss Doris Kane!” 

“Orchids!” Alice almost screamed the word. “Tom, you 
don’t mean for a minute to tell me you’re sending orchids 
to a girl! High School children sending orchids! I never 
in my life heard of anything so wickedly absurd!” 

“Well gosh, Mums, what are you go- 





























THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 
Drawineo By H. R. Sutter 


“Oh what, my dear, of Christmas cheer could any one wish 
more, 

Than candle-light and you within, and holly at the door!” 

She stared at the words unbelievingly. Not for thirty 
years had she thought of that old song. And now suddenly 
she heard it in her father’s voice, just as he used to sing it 
Christmas after Christmas as he went through the house 
with his hammer in one hand and a dangling bough of 
green in the other. 


“And holly at the door, and holly at the door! 
With candle-light and you within, and holly at the door!” 


She hummed the old melody under her breath, and then 
she found herself bending over the desk, face in hands, 
weeping, while over her swept great waves of homesickness, 
poignant pangs of yearning for a place and a time that had 
drifted out of her consciousness. 

At last she raised her head and leaned it against the 
high back of the chair. It seemed almost as though invisible 
fingers had pressed it there, had closed her eyes, had made 
the pen drop from her passive hand. All at once she was 
back in the little town of her childhood where she had not 
been, and where not even her mind had traveled vividly, 
these long years. 

Christmas time in Martinsville! Christmas in the small 
frame house that had been home. Mother singing blithely as 
she stuffed the turkey in the kitchen. Father standing 
proudly by, watching her every movement. For the turkey 
was an event. One turkey a year, to be ordered after due 
consideration from one of the farmers near town, to be 
received with a small flurry of excitement when it arrived 
and to be picked and prepared for the oven by Mother’s 
own skilful fingers. 

“TI suppose we should ask Miss Amanda for dinner to- 
morrow. The Smiths’ usually have her but they’re away 
this year,” Mother was saying. 

Father agreed. “Maybe we'd better. It’s not nice to 
think of anybody sitting down all by themselves to a cold 
bite on Christmas!” 

“When we have so much,” Mother went on. “You’d better 
stop and ask her when you go for the mail tonight.” 

Footsteps on the porch. Father and Mother break 
into smiles. “There’s Alice,” they exclaim in unison. 

Quick stamping of snow on the scraper, quick opening of 
the door, a quick rush of cold wind and a quick, joyous 
child’s voice. 

“Mother, the holly’s come! Father, look at this! Isn’t 
it lovely? Mr. Harris just got in now with the wagon from 
Wanesburg. And he brought a big box of it. He has 
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for it.” She flies up stairs, stumbling in her haste. 

Suddenly, laughter below, expostulation, hurrying feet jp 
the front hall. “Alice, Alice, don’t open the under drawer of 
my bureau! You didn’t, did you? Mercy, we had such a 
scare! The ribbon’s in the top drawer, left hand side, Now 
mind, no looking any where else!” 

“And holly at the door..... ’ 

Father’s big voice booming out happily. 

Alice skips down the stairs. “I never peeped! Honestly 


But what can it be you 
have for me? Tt; 

















something to wedr! Oh 
I can’t wait.” 

“And holly at the 
Osis st 

Father’s hammer 
tapping smartly, then 
the gay swinging green 
branch with its brave 
little bow of red. They 
all have to go out to 
admire it. 

“And Father you 
should see the church! 
It’s wonderful this 
year. George Davis and 
Mr. Parmley climbed 
up on two ladders and 
tied the greens to the 
big cross rafter and 
fastened a silver star 
right at the top. It’s 











never been so pretty. 





THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 
Drawinc By #1. R. Sutter 


And the tree! Mother, 
it reaches to the ceil- 
ing! And Mrs. Davis 
was putting little white 


lambs under it and shepherds. We saw it when we were there 
practicing for tonight. Oh I hope I don’t forget my speech,” 


Immediately, concentrated, proud interest. 


Father and 


Mother sit down to listen once again. Alice stands in front 
of the table, her hands primly by her sides, her face up- 
raised in gentle seriousness. 


“The milk-white sheep looked up one night, 
And there stood an angel all in white, 

And though he spoke no words to them, 
He was there on the hills of Bethlehem, 
That very first Christmas morning! 





ing to do? That’s what all the girls 








want now for the dances, and a fellow 
can’t look like a piker! I’ve got to 
order some for tonight. Lend me five, 
won’t you, just to run me over? What 
we ought to have is a.charge account at 
the florist’s. That’s what all the other 
fellows’ folks have.” 

“No doubt,” Alice said sarcastically. 
“Tt’s barely possible that some of your 
friends’ fathers may have more money 
to pay their bills than your father has. 
But I suppose you never thought of 
that! Well, I’ll give you five this time, 
but I don’t want. you ever to ask me 
again for such a purpose.” 

“And now if he’s through,” Catherine 
broke in, “what about me? Is there any 
reason why I should be broke while my 
handsome young ‘brother sends. orchids 
to Doris Kane? You should see what the 
girls are giving each other for Christmas. 
It makes me sick to hand out the things 
I have. They look like a rummage sale 
compared with the rest! I did want one 
decent thing for Jean, but I’m ‘terribly 
short.” 

She looked at her mother challengingly. 

Alice made a desperate gesture with 
her hands. “All right,” she said, “you can 
have it. Of course it doesn’t matter 
whether I’m short or not! I’m at the 
place where I don’t care much what 
happens!” 

Her head throbbed miserably as she 
borrowed the two five dollar bills from 
her housekeeping purse and gave them 
to the children. She had a vivid percep- 
tion that each thought they should have 
been tens. Their thanks were scant and 
careless. They had only received their 
just due, and scarcely that! 

Alice felt sick as she climbed the stairs 
to the den where she kept her desk. Now 
for the cards. Christmas was a hard, 
trying time. She would be glad when 
it was over. 

She began in frantic haste, selecting, 























addressing, searching her note book and 








the telephone directory for streets and 
numbers. Five, ten, fifteen finished, 
stamped, ready. 

Suddenly she picked up an alien from 
the carefully chosen mass that lay about 
her, a cheap little card that she knew she had never bought. 
Either she or the sales girl must have caught it up by mis- 
take with some of the others. It was a commonplace little 
card of the folder variety that carries a sentimental verse in- 
side. Alice opened it mechanically before tossing it into the 
waste basket. And there beneath her eyes were these words :— 





Tue Lirrte Cuurcn Up Tue Street 
Is Att Aticut. Ir Is Time To Go! 


sede RR 


wreaths, too, but they’re a quarter apiece. I think the 
bunch is prettier and it was only a dime. Look at the berries!” 
The child’s cheeks are as scarlet as her red toboggan and 
sweater, that Mother herself had knitted. Her blue eyes 
are shining and eager, her light hair tossed by the wind. 
“Put it up quick, Father, and I’ll get the red ribbon 


“The lowing cattle meekly stood 
Near to a manger rough and rude. . .” 


On and on goes the sweet childish 
voice to the end. 


“And the time will come, so the wise 
men say, 

When the wolf and the lamb together 
shall play, 

And a little child shall lead the way, 
The child of that first Christmas 
morning.” 


“Pshaw!” says Father, poking the fire 
to hide the tender mist in his eyes. “You 
couldn’t forget that if you tried!” 

“Of course you couldn’t,” Mother re- 
assures. “Only remember to speak loud 
enough that they can hear you in the 
back of the church.” 

“And all the girls have new dresses,” 
Alice exclaims, coming excitedly down to 
earth again. “And I said I had one too. 
That wasn’t a fib, was it, Mother? It 
really is new, for me, even if it is Aunt 
Jennie’s old one dyed.” 

“Of course,” Mother stoutly agrees. 
“And all the trimmings are new. That 
light cashmere certainly took the dye 
well.” 

“I don’t see how you got it such a 
beautiful shade of red. It’s just like 
the holly!” “ 

“You must remember, my dear, 
Father puts in with loving pride, “that 
your mother is a very wonderful person. 

The soft early dusk of Christmas Eve 
falls upon Martinsville. Father starts 
down to the post-office for the mail 
Mother prepares a light supper to be 
eaten in the kitchen because of the gen- 
eral haste. For the big Sunday School 
entertainment and “treat” is at sevel- 
thirty. Alice sets out with her small 
pail to go to a neighbor’s for the daily 
supply of milk. 

It is so still in the village street. All 
white and hushed. Just a little stirrné 
like wings in the church yard pines. The 
child stops, breathless, clasping her hands 
to her breast, the small pail dangling un- 
heeded, her whole tender young s0U 
caught up suddenly in a white mystery. 


Christmas Eve! The baby in the manger. The gold stat 
looking down just as they were tonight, and the angels 
sweeping through the sky on soft shining wings, singing 


singing! 


It seemed almost as though they would appear any mo- 
ment there where the stars were brightest, [Turn to page 84] 
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of the WORLD 















































EstHer’s WuitE Arm, Loapep WitH JEWELS, PorinteD Towarps HaMAN 


HE opportunity which came to 
Esther to write her name on the roll 
of feminine achievement came to her 
through the misbehavior of another wo- 
man, namely, Vashti, the wife and queen 
of Ahasuerus. This monarch, whose cen- 
tral power lay in what today we call Mes- 
opotamia, and what was twenty-five cen- 
turies ago, Assyria and Chaldee, had seized 
much power. He ruled over one hundred 
and twenty-seven provinces; his Empire 
covered most of Asia Minor, Persia, Ara- 
bia, Syria, Palestine and Egypt as far as 
the land of negroes which we now call 
Abyssinia; in other words he was as great 
a king as was Mark Anthony after the 
murder of Caesar. He lived in a land of 
which Babylonian ruins still afford an 
idea; and which Mr. Griffith, in his fine film, “Intolerance,” 
has presented with the eye of an artist and the imagination 
of a Titan. The palace of Shushan was composed of a num- 
ber of houses centered about that of the king, where none 
might go save at his will. He was a very great monarch, 
and yet he was defied. It happened in this fashion. 

In the third year of his reign, Ahasuerus called together 
the princes who paid him homage, and he laid before them 
a mighty feast. By day and by night they feasted, and we 
are told that the rejoicings lasted not less than one hundred 
and eighty days. They feasted in the court, under the pillars 
= marble, upon beds of gold and silver, under the green 
thes they drank from vessels of gold, each one, and 

is marked the luxury of the court, different from its fel- 
w. Also since Ahasuerus was a noble king, no man was 
‘ompelled to drink except according to his religious law. 
So time passed happily, until it occurred to the mon- 





QUEEN ESTHER 


XS BY W. L. GEORGE 3X 


ILLUSTRATED BY N. C. WYETH 





arch to show his power to the full. His wealth had as- 
tounded his guests, now he would astound them by show- 
ing them the most beautiful woman in the world, his queen. 

So the king sent to Vashti his seven chamberlains, and 
bade her show herself before his guests. It should be noted 
that there was nothing improper in his request, for in those 





days, many centuries before Mahomet, 
though women did conduct themselves 
seemly, they did not walk closely veiled, 
and there was no reason why any man 
should not look on the features of any 
woman. And yet Vashti refused. We do not 
know why she refused. Perhaps she had 
had a quarrel with the king, and chose 
this means to annoy him; perhaps she was 
out of humor, and thought herself so sure 
of her power that she could afford te 
flaunt her lord. But most likely Ahasue- 
rus had so protested his love that Vashti, 
not unreasonably, decided to trample him 
—as woman will. 

The consequences of her action were 
formidable. The reader will recall what sur- 
prise is created in “The Taming of the 

Shrew” when a wife will not come to her husband, and yet 
this is only three hundred years ago. The refusal of Vashti 
is much more dramatic; in the East, twenty-five centuries 
ago, a woman must be mad or of very high temper to dare 
as Vashti dared. Punishment came quickly. Ahasuerus dis- 
cussed the scandal with his wise men and with the princes. 
It was agreed that her action had struck at the roots of 
authority; that henceforth noble ladies of Persia would 
deny their husbands whenever they chose, indeed, that all 
men were injured. So as to shed salutary terror, Ahasuerus 
cast down Vashti from her rank as queen, and banished 
her from his presence. Ahasuerus, we may imagine, was im- 
pulsive, and after awhile regretted: Vashti; at least so we 
may conclude from the fact that his servants decided that 
he must have another queen. No doubt this was a question 
of politics: they were afraid that he might become rec- 
onciled with Vashti, and that the queen [Turn to page 85] 
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“T Wisn You Were Happier, Dear,” Sarp Peccy, SImPLy 


Lhe BLACK KNIGHT . 


GAINST the wishes of her sister Joyce 
A Eaurienys and her _ brother-in-law 
Hildebrand Courtenaye, mad-cap Er- 
mine Devereux, the most startlingly modern girl 
in the County, marries Sam Gregory. Greg- 
ory has the reputation of being a ne’er-do- 
well; and Ermine admits that she does not 
really love Sam, giving as her reason for the 
marriage her wish to reward Sam for the 
gallant defense he had offered her upon the 
oceasion of certain unwelcome advances made 
by another suitor. Following the marriage, a 
taste of London life with its gay society 
brings back to Ermine in startling fashion her 
own early gambling madnesses. Sickened, she 
is filled with a desire to leave the place; and 
she and Sam visit the spot of Ermine’s early 
childhood, where they find the Great Hall a 
charred ruin, and nothing remaining to her 
but her early cherished memory of the Black Knight— 
the dream-lover that she had always felt would ultimately 
save her from herself. 


E began to smoke, still lounging above her, while she 
relapsed into her former inaction with half-closed eyes 
upon the fire. 

He spoke at length, gently, as if he were almost afraid to 
disturb her. “Ermine! What is this legend of this Black 
Knight in your family? I wish you would tell it to me.” 

She yielded as if half against her will. “The Devereux 
Knight was a Crusader. Presumably he was killed in the 
Holy Land. He had a wife called Ermyntrude. She was 
young and she loved him. When he didn’t come back, she 
broke her heart. They used to in those days, you know. 
The night she died he returned to her. There was an old 
castle then where the Manor was afterwards built. He was 
seen by every one, first in the courtyard where he left a 
phantom horse that vanished when they touched it, and 
afterwards by every one within the walls. In the morning they 
found her there alone, and he was gone. Only the suit of 
armor was left behind by her side, and that they found 
was the one which stood in the banqueting hall, and which 
his father had worn before him. That was the legend, and 
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ever since then, with sometimes a gap of two or three gen- 
erations, the Black Knight has appeared when there has 
been any impending disaster in the family. Some say he has 
been. present at every death-bed, but that I don’t quite be- 
lieve. His effigy and that of Ermyntrude his wife lie side 
by side in the little church at Rossingdon.” 

“We ought to have gone to. see them,” said Sam. 

She shivered. “I don’t like graves. Peggy used to think 
much more of the story than I ever did. When we were 
children together we used to make up all sorts of stories 
about him. I suppose it was the suit of armor that fired 
our imagination.” 

“I might have saved that helmet for you,” Sam said. 

She made a gesture of negation. “No, no! Let it go! I 
have finished with Rossingdon, and Rossingdon with me. It 
was said long ago that when a woman inherited, the place 
would pass. The legend will pass with it. Let it go!” 

“Have you never seen the Black Knight yourself?” said 
Sam unexpectedly. 

She gave a slight start. “I?” 

“TI have often wondered,” he said quietly, “if he—and the 
dream-knight—had any connection in your mind.” 

A great wave of color spread over Ermine’s face. Then, 
in a very low voice, “I would rather not speak of him,” 


she said. Her voice was very low. 

“T see,” said Sam. 

She looked up at him with an effort. “He 
—is one of the few things on earth that I re- 
gard as sacred,” she said. “I couldn’t—possibly 
—speak of him to you.” 

“T quite see,” said Sam. 

She stretched a hand to him abruptly. 
“Thank you for that,” she said. “I didn’t mean 
to be—offensive, Sam.” " 

He warmly clasped the hand. “My dear, 
he said, “you are never that. You couldn’t be 
if you tried.” 

Their sojourn in London, to Ermine’s unex- 
pressed relief, did not include more than one 
night. The business in connection with plac- 
ing the Rossingdon estate in the market was 
not a lengthy one, and as soon as it was over 
they went on to Chinnery’s. 

The shops were full of Christmas gifts and she bought a 
few things for Joyce and the children and a necklace for 
Peggy. And then, having completed her purchases, she was 
contemplating returning to the hotel when a sudden idea oc- 
curred to her. She had forgotten a gift for Sam. 

Curiously the thought sent a tingle of embarrassment 
through her. She had never given him anything before. 
Would he misunderstand? She stood irresolute before 4 
jeweler’s window. He would certainly have a gift for her, 
would be glad of the excuse. But must she—need she—give 
him a present in return? 

And then there came an inner urging that stopped her. 
Sam was a simple soul and would welcome anything she 
gave him whether he wanted it or not. It would doubtless 
become his déarest possession, whatever its value. Her 
heart smote her. She turned back impulsively. “What 4 
beast I am!” she said, and entered the shop. 

She bought a pair of gold links, not lingering over her 
choice and selecting them chiefly for their simplicity. 

The journey to Ledbury occupied most of the remainder 0 
the day, and they arrived at Chinnery’s at last in a hired car. 

To Ermine that arrival was, in a way, momentous. From 
the moment she crossed the threshold of the old farm- 
house, it seemed to her that the old life she had lived was 
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definitely left behind. 
Coming to the old 
farmhouse at the end 
of a long journey, there 
was something solid 
and unpretentious 
about it, something 
strangely comforting, 
that drew her more 
than half against her 
will She had never 
regarded Courtenaye as 
home, but Chinnery’s 
was different. It sent 
out a warmth of wel- 
come to her as she en- 
tered. The very scent 
of its wood fires was 
balm. as : 

Jim and his wife 
Martha were in readi- 
ness to receive them. 
Both had known Er- 
mine—the dashing 
young lady up at Court- 
enaye—from afar. Both 
were obviously embarrassed, though eager in their welcome. 

They entered the sitting-room where the oak rafters 
gleamed in the light of a blazing fire and the old settle was 
drawn up to the blaze. Ermine’s eyes shone at sight of the 
ancient open fireplace. 

“Afraid it’s all rather antediluvian,” said Sam. “But it 
can be improved.” He looked at her doubtfully. “Think 
you can put up with it, dear?” 

“ She went to the fire and stood warming her hands in the 
generous glow. “I think it the most perfect old place I have 
ever seen!” she said. 

The place had a charm which she had never suspected, 
appealing to her as till now only her childhood’s home had 
appealed. She had an odd feeling that sleep would be easy 
within its quiet walls. They had tea together, and then went 
up the old winding oak staircase to the rooms above. 

“You must do whatever you like here,” said Sam. “I’ve 
left it very much as I found it, but you will know how to 
make it comfortable.” 

He led her into the room which he had always occupied, 
which was large and low, raftered like the room below, its 
shining oak floor carpeted only with an odd rug or two.. 























THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 
Drawinc By E. F. Warp 










Here also a cheery fire was blazing, and warm red cur- 
tains were drawn before the windows. There was a low 
wicker chair before the fire. “Sit down,” said Sam. “Let me 
take off your shoes.” 

She sat down, yielding almost mechanically, “Is this the 
room you have always had?” she asked, 

“Yes,” said Sam. “It looks out Courtenaye way. I liked 
to think at night that when you were in your room over 
there and I in mine here, there was nothing between us.” 

He knelt down beside her, and began to unfasten her 
shoes. “What an extraordinary idea!” she said “You don’t 
imagine that I am really any nearer to you now than I was 
then, do you?” 

“Yes,” said Sam simply. “I do.” 

“You are quite wrong,” she said. “The longer I live with 
you, the more I realize it. I don’t say this to hurt you. I 
know you mean to be kind. But, Sam, has it never struck 
you as possible that some day you may get tired of this 
husk that is me?” 

“No,” said Sam. He was bent over his task. His pale hair 
looked almost white in the firelight. He drew one shoe very 
gently from her foot and turned to the other. 

“T shall never have anything more to give you,’ Ermine 
said, “if you are counting on that—” 

“I’m not,” said Sam. 

She made a weary gesture. “Then what else is there?” 

He drew off the other shoe before he answered, then 
quietly he lifted his face. “There is nothing else, dear,” he 
said. “I have got all I want. You have given me much more 
than you realize, and I am satisfied.” 

“I have given you nothing. This thing I live in is not 
myself. My self is a prisoner that belongs elsewhere.” 

“A prisoner—perhaps!” said Sam, and she saw a faint 
smile cross his face. “But it belongs to no one on this earth 
but me.” 

“You are wrong!” she said. “You are utterly wrong!” 

“No, dear.” Very steadily he answered her. “I am not 
wrong. Some day I will prove that to you. But not yet— 
no, not yet!” He got up with the words and went quietly 
from the room. 

It was a winter of exceptional severity and Christmas 
week saw the abandonment of all hunting in the county. 

Christmas Eve brought Peggy, reticent but warm-hearted 
as ever, and in Peggy’s company Ermine thawed. To Peggy 
she related the full story of Rossingdon Manor including an 
account of old Deborah and her unwelcome benisons. “And 
the poor old Black Knight scowled at me out of the débris,” 
said Ermine. “I have no doubt that he crumbled to atoms im- 
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mediately afterwards!” 

Peggy remained to 
dinner, finally being 
conveyed back to the 
doctor’s house in the 
Roarer by Sam. 

“How ‘do you think 
she’s looking?” was 
Sams question, as they 
reached the high-road. 
“Ts she happy ?” 

“Not exactly,” 
Peggy, in the 
voice of truth. 

Sam brought the car 
to a standstill at the 
side of the road. “Look 
here, my dear!” he said. 
“What ‘was the turning- 
point in her life when 
she ceased to be happy ? 
I do know a littie, 
Peggy, but I want to 
know more. It hap- 
pened when she was 
abroad. I’m right 
there? You see, I’m counting on you to help me.” 

“Yes,” said Peggy, after reflection. “I know that she met 
a man out there who, for some spectacular reason, managed 
to attract her admiration—perhaps her gratitude too.” 

“Anyhow he attracted her—very strongly, to such an 
extent that she has never forgotten him.” “Peggy—iell me— 
you’re awfully honest—do you in your heart believe that 
that man ever really had it in his power to make her happy ? 
Do you know what sort of man he was?” mused Sam. 

She spoke, somewhat reluctantly. “I don’t know why, but 
I have always connected him in my mind with—the Lancelot 
man, ever since I met him.” 

“Who is the Lancelot man?” said Sam. 

She colored vividly. “That is only my name for him. Ma- 
jor Bullivant.” 

“Good heavens!” said Sam. “What an extraordinary idea! 
Look here, tell me some more! Do you mind? This dream- 
knight business rather baffles me. I’d ‘give anything to be 
able to unmask him without hurting her feelings.” 

“But how could you?” said Peggy seriously. “He was 
evidently a very wonderful man—a marvellously brave 
man. She saw him—actually saw him—[Turn to page 79] 
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WOMEN IN POLITICS xz 


BY HELEN TAFT MANNING, PH.D. 


DEAN OF BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
CopyriGut By McCALL’s MAGAZINE, 1926 


HE defeat of Judge 
Florence Allen in the 
senatorial primaries in 


Ohio may be viewed in a 

number of ways. It furnishes 

one more instance of the diffi- 

culties of a newcomer in the 

political arena when running 

against a rival with a strong 

organization, and it is one more victory of a wet candidate 
over a champion of prohibition. But it is of special and 
rather melancholy interest to women because it marks the 
defeat of one of the few women in our political life who 
has had the training and shown the ability which would fit 
her for a really useful career in the Senate. Judge Allen is a 
university graduate and a lawyer with experience botk in 
private practice and as assistant county prosecutor. She 
has twice been elected to the bench. She served first as a 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas in Cuyahoga County 
and since 1923 has rendered notable service as a judge of the 
Supreme Court, the court of last resort in Ohio. She is an ex- 
cellent speaker and an able political leader and we are for- 
tunate in having her still on the bench. But we must wait 
for another opportunity before we can see what a woman 
of her abilities and experience may be able to do in the 
national legislature. 

Can we wonder that sceptics assert that woman suffrage 
has not greatly affected our national political life when we 
consider that the record of women in the legislatures has in 
general been pitifully weak? A few able women like Miss 


Julia Lathrop of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and Mrs. Mabel 
Willebrandt of the Depart- 
ment of Justice have held 
public office by appointment. 
Miss Jeanette Rankin held her 
seat in Congress too short a 
time to prove her mettle, and 
since her defeat most of the 
women elected seem to have been chosen for sentimental 
reasons—as the wives and widows of politicians—rather 
than on their own records. With the election of a woman 
governor who has been avowedly little more than the rubber 
stamp for her husband’s decisions—a candidate only because 
her husband was ineligible for reelection—the stock of women 
in politics has fallen very low. 

The reasons for these conditions are not far to seek. There 
are few inducements and many disadvantages in a political 
career for a man in this country, and the disadvantages are 
multiplied in the case of a woman. One may devote one’s 
best energies to public affairs for years and then find one’s 
services no longer wanted and one’s work apparently gone 
for nothing. The work has often been miserably rewarded, 
not in money values alone, but in the prestige and respect 
which might have attracted many candidates far more than 
the prospect of high salaries. We use the term “politician” as 
a reproach rather than as an honor, and we often seem to 
regard as the ideal candidate for public office the man who 
has been called from his business, and who has had the least 
possible experience of the machinery of politics. Yet political 
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government is a vast and complicated business and there js 
no reason for supposing that it is best conducted by amateurs, 
Conditions being what they are, it is natural that few 
women have had the hardihood to enter the political game. 
Unless they have had a close connection with the men jp 
control of the political organization their chances of nomina. 
tion or election are slight. And yet I do think that women 
have a real contribution to make to political life. I can se 
no reason why women’s organizations, both Democratic and 
Republican, as well as the nonpartisan organizations like the 
League of Women Voters, should not apply themselves to 
finding well trained women as candidates for office. 
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THE MUSICAL EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


AN AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
IN FRANCE 


BY DEEMS TAYLOR 


F the ghost of Napoleon Bonapart still wanders about 
the great courtyard of Fontainebleau where he reviewed 
his grenadiers one hundred and eleven years ago, upon 

the return from Elba, he must be puzzled by the groups of 
hurrying young foreigners who enter and emerge from an 
inconspicuous doorway in the Louis XV wing of the palace, 
If he should ever enter that doorway he would be still more 
puzzled. For he would find himself in a stone ante-chamber 
containing a telephone switchboard (presided over by an 
alert young English-speaking Frenchman), a row of mail 
boxes, signs in English and French, directing one what to do 
in case of fire, and an enormous bulletin board announcing, 
among other things: GENUINE PAISLEY SHAWL FOR 
SALE; STUDENTS WISHING MENDING DONE 
SHOULD APPLY TO THE LAUNDRESS; LOST: AN 
EYEGLASS CASE; CABLEGRAMS MAY BE SENT DI- 
RECT FROM THIS OFFICE. From the wing at the right, 
and overhead, his ears would be assailed by the rumblings 
of a pipe-organ, the wailings of violins, the tinkle of pianos, 
snatches of conversation, vocal scales and roulades—in short, 
the mellifluous pandemonium that is the audible trade-mark, 
the world over, of a conservatory of music. 

For, however much it might puzzle the shade of Napoleon 
to understand how it all came about, it is quite true that 
thirty-six miles outside of Paris, in the ancient palace built 
by Francis I, the palace in which Louis XIV signed the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, in which Josephine was 
divorced and the infant King of Rome was baptized, there is 
an American conservatory of music, founded and maintained 
by the French government. 

When I visited the school in August, there were 170 regis- 
tered students. Eighty of these were studying the piano, 35 
were singers, including several operatic aspirants, and 18 
were violinists. The remainder were studying cello, organ, 
and composition. Sixty of the girl students were lodged in 
the palace itself. The rest of the girls, and all the boys, lived 
in the town of Fontainebleau, just outside the palace grounds. 

The Conservatoire Américain was founded in 1921, through 
the efforts of Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Francis Casadesus, founder of the 
famous Société des Instruments Anciens of Paris, and Maurice 
Fragnaud, Sub-Prefect of the municipality of Fontainebleau. 
It is a school designed to give American music students a 
chance to study all branches of their art under conditions 
that give them the companionship of their fellow-country- 
men and at the same time offer an environment saturated 
with the historical associations and cultural traditions ol 
European civilization. 

The general director is Charles Marie Widor, the world- 
famous organist, who likewise has the organ students under 
his immediate supervision. His assistant, [Turn to page 84] 
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One taste of this 
delicious flavor 
.} and your appetite 
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SOUP 


Sor brighter, 
better meals! 








ateurs, 

it few 4 i enn 

: is awake ! SS) PRIME mens every. day 
mina. 45 ~h> One thousand and ninety- 
vomen é 4 five meals a year! No wonder 
gh f a _ some one has said that the 
ke the i (“general who directs the cam- 
ves to > ai paign of the family dining 


ig table is the true national 
| heroine, deserving of all praise 
for her ingenuity, resourcefulness and varied 
knowledge! And it is a truth known to every 
skillful housewife that the greatest success 
comes to her who has the gift of imparting 
sparkle and attractiveness to her meals. 
Invariably you will find that such an ex- 
perienced “strategist” in meal planning uses 
soup as one of her most effective means of 
giving the bright touch to her menus. She 
realizes that soup offers a deliciousness of 












about flavor, a variety, a temptation to the appetite 
pon which no other food can supply in quite the 
ps of same way. With soup she achieves that 
m an triumph which is so priceless to the anxious 
alace, housewife—meals that “go iust right.’”’ Every 
a one at the table takesamore complete satisfac- 
— tionin thefoodsand so thearduous task of pleas- 
= ingall the family is made just that much simpler. 
to do 
a PPETITE! A healthy, eager, alert appe- 
ONE tite! If the people for whom you provide 
- AN have it, you know your daily problem is being 
' DI- solved. If the family, which assembles at 
Fh, your table is interested and attracted at once 
se by what you serve, the meal will go with a 
hort, crispness that proves how much it is being 
nark, enjoyed. A plate of piping-hot, delicious 
, soup sends a glow of satisfaction about the 
a table, arouses the appetite, makes it keen and 
built active. This is the great value of soup. It 
e re- not only nourishes, but it causes the digestive 
—s juices to flow more freely, increasing the desire 
deal for foodand promoting digestion of other foods. 
This explains why healthy people crave 
egis- soup and relish it so eagerly. Wise nature has 
; . given us a special fondness for this hot, liquid 
rean, eC 1 ie food because it acts as such a wholesome and 
din MIPBELL SOUP ComPANY a invigorating stimulant. For this reason food 
lived isis aetaapmaane RE experts include soup in the daily menus which 
= they recommend for the family table. 
York Soup is a health food which should be 
the served regularly every day, and not just 
urice occasionally, as used to be the custom in this 
oe country before good soups were so available. 
eg AND. NOW that it is so easy and conven- 
ated ient for you to obtain the best of soups at 
S of your store, let them help you constantly in 
stld- the task of providing brighter, better meals 
nder for your home. Begin now and serve soup 
84) daily for the next two weeks, as an experiment. 


Notice how much it adds to everybody’s en- 
joyment and how much it saves you! 

Visit your grocer’s and familiarize yourself 
with all the delightful and different kinds of 
soups you will find there, already prepared 
and cooked for you by makers of world-wide 
reputation. Tempting vegetable purees, such 
as Tomato, Pea, Celery, Asparagus and Bean 
Soups which, by the way, you will often serve 
as Cream Soups. Hearty substantial soups, 
such as Vegetable, Vegetable-Beef, Beef, 
Ox Tail, Mock Turtle, Mulligatawny, Chicken, 
Chicken-Gumbo, Mutton, Pepper Pot, and 
Clam Chowder. Dainty clear soups, such as 
» Consomme, Bouillon, Julienne, Printanier. 
J An almost endless variety. 12 cents a can. 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET! 
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for every baking purpose 


... this flour must act right for you 


by am —one perfect flour for every 
kind of recipe—this test by baking removes 
haif the cause of all baking failures 
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Gold Medal Doughnuts—A new he ‘ y 
recipe. Richer and more delicate. One Fs: ‘ 
of the many constantly created in the : 


Gold Medal Kitchen. “Kitchen- 
tested’’ Recipes with Kitchen-tested”” 


Flour—perfect results always. 
our special offer. 


WO equally good cooks. 
The cakes and pastries of one are 
simply perfect. Yet time and again 
the other woman just misses. A 
slight sogginess or heaviness. What 
causes this difference? 

Half your baking “‘luck’’ depends 
upon how your flour acts in the 
oven. ‘Two batches of the same 
brand of fiour may seem identical 
by every possible scientific test. Yet 
—in your baking—they often give 
different results. This is half the 
cause of all baking failures. 
Countless experiments have proved 
to us that there is only one positive 
way to tell how a flour will act for 
you. That is, to bake with samples 
of every batch ourselves. 

That isthe famous “‘Kitchen-test’’ 
all Gold Medal Flour must pass. 
Before it can go to you, every batch 
must prove—+y actual baking results 
—that it will act the same perfect 
way in your oven. 

This rigid baking test of ours now 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


WASHLURN CROSBY COMPANY:GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS, MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIS, BUFFALO, KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE, GREAT FALLS, KALISPELL 
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does away 
with half the 
cause of all 
baking fail- 
ures. It is your assurance of perfect 
results. Read our guarantee. 
Uniform results 
Each morning the Gold Medal 
Kitchen (a kitchen just like yours) 
receives samples from every batch 
of Gold Medal Flour milled the 
day before. 
All day long Miss Betty Crocker 
and other experienced 
women bake with them— 
breads, pastries, cakes— 
everything. 
Last year we held back more 
than 5 million pounds of 
Gold Medal Flur. Chem- 
ically, it was perfect. But 
our Kitchen-test’ 
proved it varied slightly in 
the way it acted in the 
oven. It could not carry 


the Gold Medal label. 


Rad‘o 
10:45 A 





Listen in on BettyCrocker 

Cooking School— 
., Mon., Wed., 
and Fri. Delightful, new 


So, at last, in 
Gold Medal 
you have a 
flour that you 
know will always act the same way 
in your oven. Tested forevery kind 
of recipe. This means one flour for 
allyour baking. There is no better 
flour for cakes or pastries. _ Why 
pay more? 


Money-back guarantee 


If at any time Gold Medal Flour does not 
give you the most uniformly good results 
of any flour you have ever tried 
—you may return the unused 
portion of your sack of flour 
to your grocer. He will pay 
you back full purchase price. 
We will repay him. So make 
this trial. Order a sack from 
your grocer today. 


Special—for the South 


Gold Medal Flour (plain or 
self-rising) for Southern trade 
is milled in the South at our 
Louisville mill. Every batch is 
**Kitchen-tested ” withSouth- 
ern recipesbeforeitgoes to you. 
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Special Offer— 
‘‘Kitchen-tested” recipes 


They relieve baking monotony 


and offer new delights 


As we test all Gold Medal Flour in 
our kitchen we also create and test de- 


lightful new recipes. 
these ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ recipes on cards 


We have printed 


and filed them in neat wooden boxes, 
handy for your kitchen. 


We will be glad to send you one of the 
new Gold Medal Home Service Recipe 
Boxes, complete with recipes, for only 
$1.00 (less than this service actually costs 
us). Twice as many recipes asin original 
box. Just send coupon with check, 
money order, or plain dollar bill. 


If you prefer to see first what the 


recipes are like, we will be glad 
tosend you selected samples free. 
Check and mail the coupon for 
whichever you desire, 


(Fr 





Send coupon now. 
A new delight awaits you. 


i 
i 
MISS BETTY CROCKER ' 
Gold Medal Flour : 
Home Service Department I 
Dept. 197, Minneapolis, Minn. t 
Enclosed find $1.00 for your box of **Kitch- - 
en-tested’’? Gold Medal Flour recipes. (It ! 

is understood I may send for new recipes free). } 
FREE: Send me (free) selected samples | 

of ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ recipes. : 
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Copyr. 1926, Washburn Crosby Co, 
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THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


«“BEAU GESTE”’ 


Drirecrep By Hersert Brenon 


REVIEWED BY 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


HE authors of popular novels or plays usually have 
ample cause for complaint over the treatment that 
their brain children receive when adopted by the mov- 
ies. The foster parents of Hollywood are not always consid- 
erate of the tender little manuscripts entrusted to their care. 

I doubt very much, however, that Major Percival Chris- 
topher Wren will be impelled to utter plaintive cries of pro- 
test when he sees the movie version of his own best-seller, 
“Beau Geste.” For here, it seems to me, is one instance in 
which the value of a story is maintained and even increased 
on the screen. “Beau Geste,” in book form, was a rousing, 
stirring and vividly romantic tale; “Beau Geste,” in film 
form, is all that, and more. 

The story shows the terrifying episode at’Fort Zinderneuf 
when Major Henri de Beaujolais arrives to relieve that 
lonely outpost of Gallic civilization. He sees that the dc- 
fenders of the fort are all at their posts; but when he calls 
to them, they do not answer. The sunshades on their kepis 
flutter in the silent breeze, but their eyes and their lips do 
not move. Then does the Major learn the shocking truth: 
Fort Zinderncuf is manned by a legion of dead men. 

After that spine-chilling episode, the narrative goes back to 
the youth of the three brothers Geste, describes the theft of 
a priceless sapphire from their home, their enlistment in the 
French Foreign Legion, and their subsequent amazing ad- 
ventures up to the arrival of Major de Beaujolais at the 
gates of Fort Zinderneuf. 

It is a complicated plot with an element of mystery which 
must, perforce, be sustained to the end. Throughout the mel- 
odramatic doings on the desert of Sahara, the stolen sap- 
phire must continue to shed its sinister blue light. The fact 
that this is successfully accomplished is a tribute to the con- 
structive skill of John Russell and Paul Schofield, who adap- 
ted the storv, and Herbert Brenon, who directed the picture. 

Mr. Brenon emerges from “Beau Geste” with more laurels 
than he had ever won before, even in his exquisite reproduc- 
tion of “Peter Pan.” Here he shows that he can achieve 
strength as well as beauty on the screen. His scenes of the 
desert are indescribably lovely, and the characters that move 
through these scenes are vital and alive. In its way, “Beau 
Geste” is as thoroughly virile as “The Big Parade.” 

Wisely enough, Mr. Brenon has not stinted himself in the 
matter of the cast for this production. He has enlisted the 
services of such high-priced players as Ronald Colman, Alice 
Joyce, Noah Beery, Mary Brian, William Powell, Neil Ham- 
ilton, Ralph Forbes, Norman Trevor and Victor McLaglan; 
with the result that “Beau Geste” is filled with brilliant 
performances. 

The work of Noah Beery stands out in heroic relief. As 
the bronzed, blustering, brutal Adjutant Lejaune, commander 
of the Lost Legion of Fort Zinderneuf, Mr. Beery strikes 
positive sparks of genius. His characterization deserves tc 
be ranked with those of the great German actor, Emil Jan- 
nings, than which no praise (from this reviewer, at least) 
can be higher. 

Ronald Colman, Neil Hamilton and Ralph Forbes are the 
three Geste brothers; all three of them are worthy of their 
sturdy réles. 

A great deal of credit is assignable to those engaged 
in the preparation of “Beau Geste,” and it is credit 
well earned. They have produced a thoroughly satis- 
factory example of romantic melodrama at its best. 





Also recommended: “The Scarlet Letter,” “The 
Show-off,” “Battling Butler,” “One Minute to Play,” 
“The Strong Man,” “Ben-Hur,” “Variety,” “The 
Black Pirate,’ “Mare Nostrum,” “Sparrows” and 
“The Big Parade.” 
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THE LATE CHARLES W. ELIOT 


THE INTERNATIONAL EVENT 
OF THE MONTH :: 
DR. ELIOT 


By 
THE EARL OF OXFORD AND ASQUITH, K.G. 


CopyrRiGHT By MCCALL’s MAGAZINE, 1926 


HE death of Dr. Charles William Eliot, ex-President 

of Harvard, is a noteworthy event in the international 

world of letters. He had passed his 90th year. His 
strenuous lifework was completed, and in the peaceful end 
of such a veteran there is nothing for tears. It is now a 
good many years since Lord Bryce pronounced him to be 
the second greatest man in the United States. He was not a 
captain of industry or finance; he never held any political 
office; he was from first to last ostensibly a college don; 
he was not even a popular writer. But he became and re- 
mained throughout his years of activity one of the potent 
personal forces in the life of the American people. 

His main and governing preoccupation was to extend the 
range, and raise the standard of university education. Har- 
vard had a great historic past, but when Eliot, still a young 
man and not a classic but a chemist, was appointed to be its 
head, against the will of some of the eminent greybeards on 
the governing body, it lacked organization, [Turn to page 86] 



































































AsoveE—A Tense Moment. Beau Geste REFUSES 
To Join THe Conspiracy To Murper Tue Brutac 
LEJAUNE 


Lert—Lovety Mary Brian As Isopet In “Beau 
Geste,” Tue Montn’s TuRILiinc Fim 
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THE WORLD EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 
INTOLERANCE 


By 
COLONEL EDWARD M. HOUSE 


CopyrRiGHt By MCCALL’s MAGAZINE, 1926 


HE discussions which are going on day by day by 

governments, the press and individuals regarding in- 

ternational debts, the rights of minorities, religious 
freedom, prohibition and what not, show a degree of intol- 
erance that is distressing and alarming. 

When man elected to live in groups and communities he 
relinquished that much of his liberty of action which inter- 
fered or was offensive to a majority of his particular asso- 
ciates or tribe. In order to get the benefit of group action, 
he tacitly agreed to bend his will and inclinations to con- 
form to the judgment and wishes of those with whom he 
had linked his fortunes. In this way, and by long processes 
of thought and compromises « fairly satisfactory natjonal 
code of laws and ethics has been evolved in those nations 
which are pleased to call themselves civilized. 

In order to reach this stage of development it was neces- 
sary not alone to yield individual opinion to group opinion, 
but to become tolerant of the thoughts and actions of those’ 
who differed among themselves concerning religion, ethics 
and matters appertaining to government. Unhappily this 
development toward law and order and tolerance has been 
almost wholly intra-national, and has extended scarcely at 
all to international relations. 

With a strange lack of foresight, or with indifference, 
the leaders and statesmen of the ancient and modern world 
have shown a singular ineptitude in their treatment of in- 
ternational questions and relations. In consequence, the dif- 
ferent groups, races or nations have made little or no pro- 
gress toward international law and morals. They are still 
groping aimlessly about without any real purpose, or desire, 
to establish internationally the same kind of order as they 
have succeeded in establishing intra-nationally. Might is still 
the decisive factor in the settlement of disputes as it was 
in the Stone Age. The Great War brought home with poiz- 
nant emphasis the necessity of some sort of joint agreement 
regarding the adjustment of disputes, and the League of Na- 
tions came into being. It was the answer to the univercal de- 
mand that youth should no longer be offered as a sacrifice 
to the fears and cupidity of man; that the savings, garnered 
in a life time, should not, in old age, be melted in the caul- 
dron of war. It was the call of wisdom and moderation to be 
freed from tyranny, hate and the baser ambitions of man, 
which threaten to crush the tiin crust of our so-called civili- 
zation. 

But the League of Nations, beneficent as it is, and far- 
reaching as its good offices have already proved, is not in 
itself sufficient to bring about the maximum results neces- 
sary to a full realization of ultimate world peace. It has 
been, and is, a prime instrument for the enlightenment of 
people regarding the great and minor questions vexing inter- 
national relations throughout the world. It is also an inval- 
uable medium for the expression of public opinion. 

Therefore in order to bring the League into full flower as 
an instrument of peace, it is essential that public opinion 
should become intelligent and tolerant. Unfortunately it is 
less difficult to do the one than it is to bring about the 
other. The same spirit of intolerance is found in intra-na- 

tional affairs as in international affairs, but it is not 
so serious. It sometimes, but not often, affects rela- 
tions with neighboring peoples, but the grip which a 
nation’s laws have upon its citizens is usually suffi- 
cient to keep them within the bounds of order. 

But there is no international law worthy of the 
name, and there are no covenants, excepting that of 
the League of Nations, to give binding force to what 
there is. Therefore, when public opinion, fanned by 
the spirit of intolerance, demands redress for fancied 
wrongs and aspersions upon what [Turn to page 84] 
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* WHAT'S GOING ON’ IN THE WORLD + 


THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 
THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


REVIEWED BY 
STARK YOUNG 





























CHILDREN IN “AucassIN AND NICOLETTE” 


OMETHING of the blossoming seasons in the park just 
across the street from the Heckscher Theatre must have 
blown upon its stage, for this fragrance and sweetness 

of flowers is in the lovely entertainment that we see there. 
Nothing could be sweeter than what these child actors do, 
nothing could be more happily remembered. 

This company of children has given plays for short runs 
during the last three or four years, at the Heckscher 
Theatre on upper Fifth Avenue, at the Garrick, too, and 
other theatres. Christmas has been their greatest run. They 
have played to many audiences, to the delight of the 
audience always and always to their own delight, which is 
one of the best things about the occasion. Under the di- 
rection of Miss King and Miss Coit these children, of ages 
running all the way from five or six to twelve, have been 
taught to act and not only to act and dance and sing but 
also to design, paint and put together their costumes and to 
design their settings and carry them out completely to the 
point where they are ready for the footlights. The plays 
chosen have been Chinese, Persian, Old French, to which 
repertory a Greek play is now to be added. So far they have 
all been, as is evident, plays with a picturesque atmosphere, 
a delicate idyl for the plot, a faint, tender 
unreality about the characters. 
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Drawino By Ratpu Pearson 


THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 
WILL CHRISTMAS EVER COME? 


By 
REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D, 


ISTORY is eager with the effort of men to find 
a Happy Prince whose power shall be gentle, wise, 
and just, and to establish His dominion over their 
broken lives and jarring wills. Long ago they found Him; 
but all who find Him lose Him, though all have found Him 
fair. The eager dream came true when from a little town 
in Judea there came a Prince of Good Will, the lover of 
the race. “For we have seen His star in the East.” (Matt 2:2) 
Each year, for a brief day, so swift to go, Lord Christ 
rules over us. Each year we give Him Christmas Day, per- 
mitting His will to prevail, and His spirit to brood over 
the nations. Toward that happy interlude we look forward 
longingly; when it is ended we look back lovingly. Strife, 
anger, tumult, and the hurry of little days are forgotten. 
Awhile we dwell in His kingdom, and in His gentle authority 
there is peace. 
If He might abide with us it would be well with our 
humanity, and pity and joy would walk [Turn to page 86] 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
EARLY AUTUMN 


By Louis BromFiELD 


REVIEWED BY 
LAURENCE STALLINGS 





























Louis BRoMFIELD, THE MONTH’s AUTHOR 


gland family, done with distinction by Louis Bromfield 

as the third volume of his avowed fictional history of 
the American scene. This fine novelist takes the Pentland 
family, which had once gloried in the friendship of Mr. 
Longfellow, Mr. Emerson and other school-room gray-beards 
of a vanished day, and does a fine story of a woman 
crushed by it. 

Mr. Bromfield in “Early Autumn” sets out to show what 
has happened to the Puritans in the midst of progress. The 
late Samuel Butler defined progress as an attempt of ani- 
mals to live beyond their incomes. The Pentland family is 
not progressive. Mr. Bromfield is at pains to tell us at the 
outset that it has been a point of family honor to live on 
the income of their incomes. All around them in the past 
hundred years, as Pentlands fled west to the wilderness, the 
Irish and other racial stocks (that managed to stick it out 
in Europe much longer than the Mayflower crowd) have 
come trooping in. The Pentlands, holding fast to the days 
when Mr. Longfellow declaimed that life is real and life is 
earnest, have gone to seed; and the seed is dying in soil too 
long tilled for the same crop. 

Louis Bromfield is an excellent writer. I 
should vote him the palm for breadth of 


ee Autumn” is the story of a decaying New En- 








The most famous of these tales must be 
that of Aucassin and Nicolette, known to 
us in Andrew Lang’s translation. It is the 
story of the king’s son who loves the captive 
maiden brought from Carthage in Africa by 
the king’s armies when they came home. 
The prince’s father will have none of 
such a marriage and throws his son into 
prison. In time, after much sorrow and 
many trials and faithful vows, all is well and 
the twain are happy. 

The Persian play, Kai Khosru, has the 
same tale almost, though less known to us. 
There is the same faithful love, sorely tried, 
and wandering of lovers, the same happy 
reward at the last curtain. 

Imagine yourself at Kai Khosru. The cur- 
tain rises and shows a Persian scene within 
a painted frame like that around a miniature 
from old Teheran. The scene within this 
frame, on which the lights hidden within the 
frame fall glowingly, is all in the familiar 
tones of Persian painting, trees, flowers, hill- 
sides all outlined and clear. A little figure 
enters and then another. They are like the 
landscape around them, they are all unreal 
like flowers, distinct and sweet little shapes 
that seem to walk out of a picture. The 
pipes play, the little shapes begin to move 
as if some lovely old painting had come to 
life; the little voices begin to speak; their 
English is clear, their diction good; their 
tones are clear and sweet to the ear. 

The lover takes his lute and sings his 
song. There are plots, too, and evil designs, 
whose telling in those little voices makes 
them mild and unreal as if we heard them 
in a song. There is a battle, horsemen in 
armor mounted on flat painted horses that 
seem also to have walked out of a painting. 
There is a herdsman with his pipe, there are 














view, penetrating criticism, and mastery of 
the novel as a form. He enjoys distinction 
for his creative ability, and he is prodigious 
in his conjuring of characters into reality 
from the capacious hat of the gifted novelist. 
There seems to be nothing that he cannot do 
in American fiction. If he lacks anything, it 
may be the poetic strain that sweeps the 
truly great novel into a pillar of fire. Barely 
thirty, he is now represented with three ex- 
cellent novels in “The Green Bay Tree,” 
“Possession” and “Early Autumn.” With his 
maturity and force come upon him so 
handily, I think we can expect everything 
from him before he is done with the long 
shelf of fiction that he plans. 

His story in “Early Autumn” is an ex- 
cellent one. Olivia, of outside blood, had 
married into the Pentland family twenty 
years before. All her existence has been 
cramped by these custodians of the family 
cemetery, where the stern and rockbound 
Puritans enjoy the sleep of the just. Olivia 
herself is pursued by a man of great animal 
grace and charm, a fellew who has made 
his mark in the devious and vile politics of 
Boston. Olivia gives up this politician before 
the book is done, but she is wise enough to 
plan an elopement for her daughter with the 
son of Lily Shane of “The Green Bay Tree,” 
while she herself remains the custodian of 
the family furniture that has once comfort 
Mr. Longfellow. f 

Louis Bromfield’s modernity can be given 
a scientific label. He is, to be sure, an en- 
vironmentalist. His characters, in the best 
biological manner, react to the scenes which 
have surrounded them. He is at pains, 0 
showing the Pentlands, to prove that the 
Puritan idea, and not any particular blood- 
strain, has brought them to extinction. He 








messengers from afar coming to warn kings; 
there is a shepherd who has brought the 
king’s son up secretly till [Turn to page 86] 
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slyly reveals that the Pentlands, in so far as 
actual blood stock counts, died a hundred 
years ago when a (Turn to page 86] 
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In Canada too: - 


at McGILL and TORONTO aniversities 


a 


1 1 ; Everyvwuerz—college irls say they find it 
this soap is three times aaaggieadinr 


At leading women’s colleges in America — 

Smith, Bryn Mawr, Sweet Briar, Barnard, 

aS popular aS any other Wellesley,—from half to three-fourths of the 

girl students we questioned prefer Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap for their skin. “ 





At the five great universities of Chicago, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, California — 
Woodbury’s is from 3 to 5 times as popular as 
any other toilet soap! Over 3,000 girls in these 
universities wrote praising its beneficial effect. 





And in Canada, too—at her leading univer- 
sities, Toronto and McGill, more than half the 
girl students replying to our inquiries find Wood- 
bury’s “wonderful,” “the ideal soap.” 


“There are five girls in our family, we all use 
Woodbury’s,”’ wrote one Canadian girl. 


“A splendid cleansing soap, and an excellent 
aid in keeping the skin clear of ugly blemishes.” 


“Keeps my skin in such a wonderfully healthy 
condition.” 


“I use it because my skin is very delicate, and 
most soaps irritate it.’ — 


These are characteristic comments. 





A skin spectaist worked out the formula by which 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. This formula not only 
calls for the purest and finest ingredients; it also demands 
greater refinement in the manufacturing process than is 
commercially possible with ordinary toilet soaps. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six 
weeks. Around each cake is wrapped a booklet of famous 
skin treatments for overcoming common skin defects. 
The same qualities that give Woodbury’s its beneficial 
effect in correcting these common skin troubles make it 
ideal for regular toilet use. 

Within a week or ten days after beginning to use Wood- 
bury’s, you will notice an improvement in your com- 
plexion. Get a cake today—begin tonight the treatment 
your skin needs! 





Cut out the coupon and mail it today 


Your WOODBURY TREATMENT for ten days 


Now —the new large-size trial set 
@ cD D- 








The ANDREW JERGENS Co.,, 1523: Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed roc please send me the new large-size trial cakeof Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, and the 
treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch.” Jf you live in Canada 
address The AndrewFergens Co., Limited, 1523 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
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HERE'S SOME CHRISTMAS GOSSIP! 


Menus and Recipes Prepared in McCall’ s Laboratory-Kitchen 


year, so there will be a whole week-end 

to celebrate instead of just one day. 
What fun such a Christmas can be with fes- 
tivities beginning Friday night and lasting 
until Monday morning! 

Do you sigh at the thought of all the food 
to be cooked and all the hearts to be made 
happy for those forty-eight hours? But, hon- 
estly, you need not if you will plan ahead. 
Try this year to get as much pleasure for 
yourself out of the holidays as you give to 
others. This is how some women do it. Listen. 


CC rere tes comes on Saturday this 


CHRISTMAS IN A HOME WITH 
CHILDREN 


A friend of mine with three young chil- 
dren invited me and several other unmarried 
friends to spend last Christmas with her in 
the country. I admit that I accepted rather 
reluctantly, for I was very tired, and I dreaded 
the confusion of that big, boisterous house- 
hold, even though I adore my inend and her 
children.-I soon realized, however, that I had 
not taken into account that mother’s genius 
for providing for every one’s happiness—even 
her own, for she seemed as happy and care- 
free as any of us. 

When we arrived late on the afternoon of 
Christmas Eve, the children were having their 
supper. They told us all in one breath, what 
they wanted Santa Claus to bring them, that 
they had left some cookies and hot cocoa for 
him in case he was cold and hungry, and that 
they had a surprise for each of us in the 
morning! When their supper was finished, off 
they scampered to bed, but first they hung 
their stockings in front of the big fire-place 
in the living-room. 

When the children were safely tucked away 
in bed, and “visions of sugar plums danced in 
their heads,” we grown-ups had a party. It 
was a supper party and such a delightful 
one! I discovered later that our hostess had 
planned a meal almost all of which could be 
prepared beforehand. 

She had set her table in the afternoon and 
arranged a centerpiece which you may want 
to copy. She placed a green bowl on a stem 
in the center of the long table, then heaped 
it high with apples, oranges and grapes. Half 
way between it and the ends of the table were 
two smaller green bowls, one filled with nuts 
and the other with raisins. Four tall red 
candles in matching green candlesticks sur- 
rounded the bowl of fruit, and a flat festoon 
of holly encircled the base of the fruit bowl 
and the two smaller bowls, with small poin- 
settias glowing here and there in the holly. At 
each guest’s place was a Christmas place- 
card and a little red-covered candy box with 


SARAH FIELD SPLINT, DIRECTOR 
Desc ERR 


{SOME one called Dr. Eliot of Harvard “the foremost American citi- 

zen.” Yet when he died late in August no glowing eulogies were 
Spoken in the little stone church on the Maine coast where his friends 
gathered to bid him good-by. Instead, his only son at the end of the brief 
Service, quite simply thanked the congregation for the joy which their 
neighborliness had given his father during his fifty summers among 
them. % % At Christmas time most of us think we are living up to 
our obligations when we scatter gifts and love and some vague goodwill 
around for a day or two. But are we really generous? Wouldn’t we make 
our families and friends far happier by telling them about how much 
they have done for us, how dull and empty we should find life without 
them, how their love and companionship make a lovely web upon which 
the pattern of our days are woven? It is more difficult to be humble than 
noble. But big souls are not afraid to acknowledge their debts Sarah 

Field Splint 





This festive but easily-made Chocolate Ice-box Cake was 
the finishing touch to a delightful Christmas Eve supper KR 


sede 





a tiny Christmas tree on top of it. 
Here is the menu she served and recipes 
for her “special” dishes. 


CHRISTMAS SUPPER MENU 


Crab Flake Newburg 
Potato Soufflé Currant Jelly 
Baking Powder Biscuit 
Gingerale Salad with Cheese Crackers 
Chocolate Ice-box Cake 
Coffee 
Nuts Raisins Candies 


GINGERALE SALAD 


2 tablespoons gelatin 2 tablespoons sugar 
% cup cold water I cup gingerale 
1 cup boiling water Y% cup grapes 
% cup lemon juice 1 grapefruit 
1 banana ’ 

Soak gelatin in cold water 5 minutes and 
dissolve in boiling water. Add lemon juice, 
sugar and gingerale. Cool. Cut grapes in halves 
and remove seeds. Separate grapefruit in sec- 
tions and discard seeds and membrane. Slice 
banana. When gingerale mixture begins to 
stiffen, fold in fruit. Turn into large or i- 
dividual molds which have been dipped in 
cold water. Remove from molds and serve on 
crisp lettuce or romaine with mayonnaise. 
Makes 8 or 10 servings. 





CHOCOLATE ICE-BOX CAKE 


1 pound cake sweet 
chocolate 

3. tablespoons sugar 

Few grains salt 


6 eggs : 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
Lady fingers 

I pint cream 


Melt chocolate over hot water. Add sugar 
and salt, then unbeaten egg yolks, one at @ 
time, beating well after each addition. Re- 
move from fire, cool slightly and add vanilla. 
Beat egg whites until stiff and fold into the 
chocolate mixture. Line a deep cake pan 0 
fancy mold with heavy wax paper. Line bot- 
tom and sides of pan with halves of lady 
fingers, put close together. Pour in half the 
chocolate filling. Cover with a layer of lady 
fingers and let them “set” for a minute o 
two, then pour remaining chocolate filling 0 
top of them. Set in refrigerator for several 
hours or over night. When ready to serve, 
remove to plate, fill center with whippe 
cream and sprinkle top with chopped candie 
cherries and pistachio nuts. Makes 12 to 14 
servings. 


After dinner the great Christmas tree was 
dragged out from its hiding place and st 
up in the living-room, the trimmings wet 
produced and we guests [Turn to page 32] 
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Mrs. REGINALD VANDERBILT 


whose dark beauty and creamy 
skin have an exquisite setting 
in this white taffeta Lanvin 
robe de style, is as prominent 
in exclusive circles abroad as 
at home. She says: “Pond’s 
Two Creams are wonderful.” 














Mrs. Witt1aM E, Borax 
wife of the United States Sen- 
ator from Idaho, and a leader 
in Washington society, is an 
enthusiastic user of Pond’s. 
She may be seen receiving 
friends in her charming 


Washington apartment 





























Fust these Two delicate Creams—fragrantly cleansing and softly pro- 


tecting—keep every normal skin in the pink of perfect health 


‘The crowding of the 





Social Calendar 


calls for clear fresh skins - - +» snow-white shoulders 


HE Social Calendar scribbled full! The shin- 
ing hours of every day fitted together like gay 
mosaics in a brilliant pattern of pleasure. Dash- 
ing from the shops to luncheon; on to a tea; a 
reception; then dinner and the opera without an 
instant’s rest. After the opera, supper and a dance. 


It takes its toll of beauty — this life 
without rest from morning to midnight! 
Smooth round cheeks begin to droop, little 
lines of weariness appear, unless exactly 
the right care is given the skin—preven- 
tion efficacious, protection swift and sure. 

Certain of the beautiful women of the 
Social World have learned it, however— 
how to keep dazzlingly fresh and un- 
Wearied despite this merry round. 

Wherever you see them you marvel at 
their clear smooth cheeks, snow-white 
shoulders, firm round throats. They give 
their complexions daily care with just 
Two fragrant Creams. 

This is how they do it— 


Before dressing for the evening and again 
before retiring, they pat over face, shoulders, 
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H. M. THE QUEEN OF SPAIN 

H. M. THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 
THE PRINCESSE MARIE DE BOURBON 
MRS. LIVINGSTON FAIRBANK 
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At the opera, at formal functions, always looking their loveliest—skins as 


Ponv’s Two Creams are highly praised by these beautiful 
and distinguished women:— 


firm round throats 


throat and hands, Pond’s Cold Cream. They let it stay 
on until its fine oils sink down into the skin’s deep cells 
and bring to the surface all dust and powder. With a 
soft cloth they wipe off cream and pore-deep dirt—and 
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repeat, finishing with a dash of cold water or a brisk 
rub with ice. If their skin is dry, at night they apply more 
Pond’s Cold Cream and leave until morning. It brings 
them fresh and unlined to a new day’s gay activities. 


After every cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream, except 
the bedtime one, they smooth on a little Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream. This gives their shoulders, throats 
and cheeks a lovely even finish, a soft glowing 
tone. And how white it keeps their hands. 
Powder and rouge blend so beautifully and 
last so long over this Cream as a founda- 
tion, that you rarely see these elegant women 
using their vanity cases in public. Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream also protects their skins perfectly 
from city soot and dust, winter winds and the 
fatigue and strain of long, late hours. 


Try this method used by the lovely women 
of Society. See how fresh and soft Pond’s 
Two Creams will keep your delicate skin. 


If you'd like to try, free, these 
Two famous Creams made by 
Pond’s, mail this coupon. 


Free Offer 








fresh and delicate as roses, youthful and firm 


sw 
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MRS. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 
MISS ANNE MORGAN 
MRS. FELIX D. DOUBLEDAY 





The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. M 
139Hudson Street, New York City 


Please send me free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 

















MISS MARJORIE OELRICHS | 
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Two men, neighbors, were seated in the smoking car of a suburban 


express. 
the other genially. 


As the train pulled out the better dressed man turned to 
“Well, Jim, how are they treating you? Keeping 


you busy?” The man called Jim slowly shook his head. “I am being 


let out the first of the month 


too old If you hear of 


anything, I wish you'd let me know.” 


* * * 


‘ HE tragedy of men and women 
who are “too old” is occurring 
day after day. The same heart- 
breaking anxiety. The same hurt 
pride and reluctance to have the world 
know that they are no longer of worth 
and importance in business affairs. 


One by one the influences which work 
against healthful and happy living are 
being overcome. Life expectancy is 
being lengthened, disease is being 
stamped out, housing and working 
conditions are being improved. The 
next great forward movement is now 
taking shape—to free old age from 
dependence and want. 


It is a splendid sign of the times that 
great railroad systems, banking insti- 
tutions, large industrial corporations 
and practically all lines of business are 
working out plans either to provide 
retirement incomes for their employees 
or to place their existing plans on a 
sound and scientific basis. 


And now plans for such incomes are 
being made not only for the employees 
of big corporations, but for small groups 
in almost every line of business and 
industry. These small groups also are 


* * * 


to have ease and comfort when their 
working days are over. Employers and 
employees, by planning together in 
advance, can without great expense 
provide really adequate retirement 
incomes. 


Intelligent workers are finding out all 
they can about such incomes and 
are talking the matter over with the 
men who pay their salaries. Wise 
employers are analyzing the best 
methods of providing retirement in- 
comes for those who look to them for 
advice and guidance. 


A retirement income is a regular, fixed 
income for life, paid during all of the 
sunset years—whether or 
not one ever does another 
stroke of work. 


Haunting dread of de- 
pendence upon charity in 
old age can be made a 
thing of the past. The 
Christmas season will be 
happier for those who 
provide for the peace and 
comfort of their own 
future—or the future of 
others. 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has made a comprehensive study of 
more than 350 pension plans in oper- 
ation—all of them attempts to prevent that 
great tragedy, penniless old age. 


Some of these systems are good, some 
fair and some hopelessly involved. Some, 


oN 


After a therough study of the pension 
problem, the Metropolitan is prepared to | 
offer employers and employees a practical 
outline of the requirements of a sound sada 
retirement income plan. (4 


If you are a worker, wondering about 
your old age, or an employer, planning 
i for the workers in your business 





inspired by generosity but not dly 
based, may result in costs so heavy as to 
make their continuance impracticable. 
Haphazard pension plans which are almost 
certain to come to grief should be replaced 
by scientific reserve methods. 










or your home, send for “Sound Retire- 
ment Plans and What They Should Pro- 
vide”. Mailed free on request. 


HALEY FISKE, President. ~ ewer) 
iio a ae 
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“If You Hear of Anything— 
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HERE’S SOME CHRISTMAS 
GOSSIP! 


[Continued from page 30] 


were told we might trim it. 
When the lovely old ever- 
green was transformed into a 
fairy tree each of us piled our 
Christmas packages, carefully 
tagged, at its feet. Then we 
were given bright red stockings 
to hang beside the children’s. 
After this we sat down to 
talk before the open fire, and 
it was long after midnight 
when we realized we were too 
sleepy to wait any longer for 
Santa Claus. 

I was awakened early next 
morning—it seemed very early 
although it really was about 
eight o’clock—by the sound 
of children’s voices outside 
my door, singing a Christmas 
carol. They had learned it in 
school and had kept it a sec- 
ret even from their Mother 
and Father until that morning. It was a 
summons to get up and see what Santa 
had brought, so we all went down to the 
living-room. Not only were the children’s 
stockings stuffed almost t» bursting, but 
so were the grown-ups! Surely, we de- 
cided, there. must be a Santa Claus! 

When the excitement of exploring our 
stockings had died down, we went to 
breakfast. Although the children must 
have wanted to open their presents, 
Mother considered the grown-ups in this 
case and insisted on a leisurely breakfast. 
First we had sliced oranges with powdered 
sugar, then cereal and cream for the chil- 
dren, crisp bacon and delicious, fluffy 
waffles with maple syrup. Breakfast over, 


_we went back to the living-room and 


Father distributed the packages. 

It was late when these formalities were 
over. Our hostess had slipped away to the 
kitchen, assuring us women guests there 
was nothing we could do to help. She 
had stuffed the turkey and made the cran- 
berry sauce the day before, and being 
fortunate enough to own an electric re- 
frigerator she had put a sherbet into the 
freezing tray early that morning. A young 
helper, hired for a few hours, was in the 
kitchen preparing the vegetables, so there 
were only the finishing touches for our 
hostess to add, and the table to arrange. 
Everything went along so smoothly that 
I marvelled at the delicious dinner to 
which we sat down later. It was a typical 
Christmas menu; nothing the children 
could not eat was served because, as their 
Mother said, “It doesn’t seem fair for us 
to have anything on Christmas Day we 
won’t let them have!” Here is her menu: 


CHRISTMAS DINNER 


Cream of Corn Soup 

Olives Celery 
Roast Stuffed Turkey with Brown Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes Glacéd Onions 

String Beans 

Tomato Jelly Salad Cranberry Sauce 

Lemon Sherbet Angel Cake 

Coffee 
Chocolate Mints 


Late afternoon proved to be open- 
house for the children’s friends. They had 
been invited to come in to see the Christ- 
mas tree and to play with the new toys, 
and of course, they had to have a tea- 
party! When the last little guest had 
gone home, the children tumbled off to 
bed, tired and happy, and the grown-ups 
soon followed their example. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE FAMILY 
WITHOUT CHILDREN 


A family of grown-ups whom I know, 
discovered something quite by accident of 
which has changed their manner of cel- 
ebrating Christmas Day. One Christmas 
morning, not ‘many years ago, Mrs. B. 
went into the kitchen and found her maid 
in tears. Gradually the reason came out. 
Nora’s family of brothers and sisters and 
their children were all together that day 
and she was homesick to be with them. 

It did seem too bad, Mrs. B. decided, 
that one ‘person should be separated from 





her whole family on Christ- 
mas in order to cook dinner 
for another family who, how- 
ever kind and considerate, 
were not her own flesh and 
blood. So Nora was allowed 
to go very early that day 
and the B’s planned to spend 
their next Christmas differ- 
ently. Each year since then 
Nora goes home on Christ- 
mas Eve and the B’s manage 
.for themselves. Of course, a 
great deal of the preparation 
is done ahead so there won’t 
be much actual cooking, and 
the agreement is that every 
one will do his or her share 
so that no one person will be 
burdened. 

On Christmas Eve, supper 
is served on card tables in the 
living-room because the din- 
ner table has already been laid for the 
next day. The tables are covered with 
pretty tea cloths and set with Mrs. B’s 
choicest china. Before Nora leaves she 
prepares the meal and sets it away in 
the refrigerator or pantry to await its 
last-minute cooking. There is a casserole 
of delicious scalloped oysters, ready for 
baking; there are stuffed potatoes and 
Parker House rolls that go into the oven 
at the same time, and for the festive 
touch currant jelly and stuffed celery are 
provided. The coffee is made in the elec- 
tric percolator in the living-room and a 
tray of individual mince pies is passed for 
dessert. 

The meal is brought in on a tea-wagon, 
and as the supper plates are emptied they 
are replaced on it. After dessert and cof- 
fee two or three members of the family 
are delegated to wash the dishes. 

Later in the evening a few callers drop 
in, fresh logs are thrown on the fire and 
the Wassail bowl is borne proudly in by 
the man of the family. Wassail means 
“health be to you,” and the English cus- 
tom of passing around a large loving-cup 
of Wassail on Christmas Eve for every- 
body to drink from is a very old one. 
The original Wassail was made of wine 
heated and highly spiced, with roasted 
crab-apples bobbing about in the bowl. 
Here is an American recipe for Wassail, 
made from fruit juices, which you will 
find good indeed for drinking your Christ- 
mas toasts, or for serving at the Christ- 
mas dance. 


WASSAIL PUNCH 


6 allspice berries 

2 tablespoons chop- 
ped Canton ginger 

Juice of 8 lemons 
uice of 10 oranges 

I quart cider 


4 cups water 

4 cups sugar 

12 whole cloves 

2 or 3 pieces stick 
cinnamon 


Make a syrup by boiling together sugar 
and water 10 minutes. Add cloves, cinna- 
mon, allspice and ginger and let syrup 
stand, covered in a warm place 1 hour. 
Strain, add orange and lemon juice and 
cider. Bring quickly to boiling point and 
serve at once. Crab-apples which have 
been roasted in a hot oven until the skins 
burst may be served in the punch. Makes 
about 3 quarts punch. 


With the hot drink my friends served 
a Saffron and Currant Cake, famous with 
old-time Cornish housewives, and the 
radio helped out with lovely old English 
carols. Here is the recipe for 


SAFFRON AND CURRANT CAKE 


% cup shortening 1 teaspoon salt 

14% cups sugar 1 cup milk 

3 eggs % cup currants 

3 cups flour P 3 or 4 drops saffron, 

4 teaspoons bkaking- or ; 
powder 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream together shortening and sugar. 
Add beaten eggs and mix well. Mix and 
sift flour, baking-powder and salt and 
add alternately with milk to first mix- 
ture. Add currants, mixed with a little 
flour to keep them from sticking together. 
Add saffron (which can be bought at a 
drug store) or vanilla, if you cannot get 
saffron, Bake in [Turn to page 75] 
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Now You (San Have 


| ovely Clear Fresh-looking Ski 


“What woman in this modern day does not invite Facial q7) 
Fatigue? The happy, high tension of social engagements— 


facial 
“fatigue 


eMost treacherous of beauty’s 
foes, yields quickly to the restful 
cleansing treatment with this 


cleansing and nourishing cream 


By MADAME JEANNETTE pe CORDET. 

Famous cosmetician, retained by The Pompeian Laboratories 

as a consultant to give authentic advice regavding the care 
of the skin and the proper use of beauty preparations. 





OW I dislike to hear one young woman say of 
another, “‘My, but she looks tired!” For I 
know it means Facial Fatigue is beginning to show. 
Facial Fatigue comes from the endless exactions 
of swift, happy, present-day living. It begins to 
show itself when annoying—but unnecessary—lines 
appear about a woman’s eyes. Face muscles are apt 
to sag. She will begin to lose that fresh, youthful 
look within a short time—unless she does something 
about it. 

Fortunately, it is seldom too late to combat Facial 
Fatigue—certainly it is never too early to begin. 
And now there is a simple, scientific way to do it— 
a pleasant, cleansing, youthifying treatment with 
Pompeian Night Cream. 


Che nightly treatment 
3 I recommend 
— for facial fatigue 


Pes cleanse your skin with Pompeian Night 
Cream. This is merely to remove the surface 
ditt before you begin your Facial Fatigue treat- 
ment. Wipe off carefully with a soft clean cloth. 
Now, dip your fingers in your jar of Pompeian 
Night Cream and spread its cool smoothness gener- 
ously over the surfaces just cleaned. Place the finger- 
tips of both hands flatly on the center of your fore- 
ead and rub with an “ upward and outward” move- 
ment to the temples. Rub your temples with this 
“ame movement, round and round, and then let your 
“nter fingers slip down to the little tender spot at 
the front of your ears. 

From this point slide your fingertips, held flatly, 
own under the ears, behind the ears, and around to 
the back of your neck, the sides of your neck and as 
‘tdown your spinal column between your shoulders 
Syou can reach. Up and down the spine, out and 
“ound the shoulders—knead those tired muscles— 
“othe those taut nerves. Slide your hands around 





more active participation in sports—the cares of mother- 
hood, the endless duties of home-making . . . all these ( 
take heavy toll from beauty, unless you take precaution 4 | 
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to the front of the neck and rub from the 


. chest upward to the chin and jaws, rub 


very carefully at the front of your neck— 
it is sensitive. Use a little circular move- 
ment with your center finger from the outer 
corner eyes, under, and to the inner corners. 
Rub your cheeks from your nose, outward 
and upward toward temples. Follow these 
movements till you feel a “rested face” 
taking the place of fatigue. 

All drug stores and toilet counters have 
Pompeian Night Cream in 60c and $1,00 
jars—the $1.00 jar holds almost three times 
as much cream. (Slightly higher in Canada.) 
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dela Pata aman 
4 says that more women 


suffer with “ Facial Fatigue” 


a eee 


than any other ailment of the 
skin. She says, “A tired skin 
grows old prematurely — but 
—if every woman faithfully 
uses Pompeian Night Cream 
her skin will be refreshed and 
remain young indefinitely 





OMpotan 
Night Cream 
for “facial fatique 
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Get New Panel 
and Samples 


Generous samples of Pompeian Night Cream and 
Day Cream will be sent with the beautiful new Art 
Panel for only toc. This picture, entitled “The 
Bride,” is painted by the famous artist, Rolf Arm- 
strong, and is faithfully reproduced in colors. Ac- 
tual size 27 x 7 inches, art store value easily 75c. 
My booklet of beauty suggestions, which includes 
a detailed treatment for Facial Fatigue, also sent. 


Tear Off, Sign and Send 





Madame Jeannette de Cordet 
THE POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
3415 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Dear Madame: I enclose a dime (10c) for 1927 
Panel and generous samples of Night Cream and Day 
Cream. 
Name 





, Street 
Address. 











City State 
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Lemon Juice 


for new 


Hair Beauty 


HE full gleaming beauty 

of your hair willbe brought 
out to best advantage if you 
use lemon juice in the rinse 
water after shampooing. The 
natural, harmless, mild fruit- 
acid of lemon cuts the curd 
formed by soap and water. 


Rinsing with plain water, no , 


matter how often repeated, 
won’t remove this curd. 

That’s why thousards of 
women today are using this 
natural aid to complete hair 
beauty. They know it is the 
only way to have the lustrous, 
silky, thoroughly c/ean hair that 
personal daintiness demands. 

‘Try this shampoo accessory 
next time you wash your hair. 
Know for yourself the lustrous 
‘cleanliness—the shimmering 
lights—and the “springy” qual- 
ity that makes it easier to re- 
tain the curl or wave. 

To get the best results, wash 
your hair thoroughly—at least 
two soapings—then rinse well 
to get out the free soap. Add 
the juice of two California 
‘emons to an ordinary wash- 
bowl of water (about 4 quarts), 
and rinse with this, following 
with rinse in plain water. 

The lemon rinse is the one 
sure way to keep bobbed or 
long hair looking its best. One 
trial will convince you. Make 
that trial today. 


Send coupon below for free book 
**Lemon—the Natural Cosmetic,”’ 
and learn other ways in which lemons 
enhance beauty. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Sec. 612. Box $30, Sta. ““C” 
Los Angeles, California 


Please send me free book “Lemon — the 
Natural Cosmetic,”’ telling how to use lemon 
for the skin, in manicuring, and in beautifying 
the hair. 

Name =. 
Street - 
a —— - — 
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The evening which 
starts off with a tea- 
wagon supper is 
sure to be a success, 
whatever is tofollow! 


TEA-WAGON SUPPERS FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS 


BY RUTH DUTILH JENKINS 


EVER has there been a 
N time when informal en- 
tertaining was so popu- 
lar as it is now. Hospitality has 
taken on a new aspect. With the 
ever-present problem of help, the 
spread of apartment life, and social in- 
formality growing with the increasing 
number of country homes, entertaining 
has lost something of its old forms and 
developed charming new phases of its own. 

There is no meal capable of such wide 
interpretation or so well adapted to in- 
formal entertaining as “supper.” Its only 
requisite is the hour of service, which 
should be from five o’clock, in the after- 
noon, until, it may be, the “wee, sma’ 
hours.” This makes it an ideal way to 
entertain during the holidays. 

It may include in its menu nothing more 
than a hot drink and something to ac- 
company it or run the whole gamut from 
fruit and oysters through fish and fowl, 
to sweets. 

Not only is there a wide range of hours 
and of dishes, but an equally wide liberty 
of service. One may have a buffet supper, 
served to guests standing; a cotillion 
supper, the guests seated about the ball- 
room; a bridge supper,- for four; a 
“Dutch” supper at the refectory table; 
or a tea-wagon supper, with all the ser- 
vice arranged on and served from this 
delightfully useful piece of furniture. 

A tea-wagon supper of simplicity and 
charm, served from the attractive, indi- 
vidual tea-wagon, may have all the ap- 
peal of intimacy or the allure of gracious 
hospitality. Its possibilities are legion for 
the hostess who has only one helper, or 
none at all. She may entertain a large 
company, or only a select few; she may 
draw guests within her circle of helpers— 
a subtle, flattering courtesy—or she may 
only preside over the supper, and have it 
served by a well-groomed maid or man. 

Thought must be given to the planning 
and carrying out of a tea-wagon supper, 
however, because with its varying pos- 
sibilities it may have corresponding com- 
plications. The guests should never recall 
the meal as a jumble of dishes with much 
scrambling about and confusion and, here 
and there, a glaring lack. It must have 
attractiveness, simplicity, and order. 

Order and simplicity go hand in hand, 
for simplicity at its finest is the result of 
most careful thought and painstaking ef- 
fort, and the housewife or hostess who 
wishes successfully to entertain from her 
tea-wagon should plan ahead every detail 
of her entertainment. Even if it is just a 
family meal it should be thought through 
beforehand. 

If you are expecting to be given a tea- 


wagon for Christmas, you will want to 
use it during the holidays. If you plan 
to buy one, you will find that tea-wagons 
are not necessarily expensive. Our home 
has one whose cest was only $5.00, yet it 
has caused much favorable comment! It 
was made by the handy-man of the home 
who copied in inexpensive wood and good 
stain, the $50.00 model of a fashionable 
shop. 

He first designed it on paper. Then he 
constructed it entirely by hand, except for 
the rubber-tired wheels, brass castors, 
glass, cretonne and moulding which form 
the tray-top. 

There is not a piece of furniture in 
our house which has such continual use! 
The cretonne has been changed with the 
hangings of the dining-room. Now the 
soft blues of the pattern under the glass 
harmonize perfectly with the dull blue of 
our walls, while touches of rose and green 
give tone and accent. It is both decora- 
tive and useful! 

A tea-wagon must never be obtrusive 
or out of key with its environment. Its 
function is quiet, inconspicuous, saving of 
steps and informal dispensing of food. 
It should never be conspicuously displayed 
or its charm would be spoiled. A golden- 
cak tea-cart in a Jacobean dining-room, 
or one of reed, in Colonial surroundings, 
is incongruous. 

A tea-wagon supper may be served in 
the dining-room, the living-room, the sun- 
parlor, or on the terrace, with equal pro- 
priety. That is the satisfaction of this form 
of entertaining. If one’s space is limited, 
one’s dining-room is small or an out-of- 
door atmosphere is desired, or merely a 
“cosy bite” before an open fire, the table- 
on-wheels may be the solution of “How 
can it be managed?” 

A sun-parlor supper will, of course, 
suggest quite a different menu and service 
from a meal served to guests about the 
dining-room table. The living-room sup- 
per in the winter .will be unlike that 
planned to serve out-of-doors, on the 
open porch in summer. For this reason, 
the hostess must decide, as soon as the 
guest list has been made out, where the 
supper is to be; what its courses will be, 
and finally, the general plan and service. 

If you want to get an out-of-door effect 
indoors, the sun-parlor may be decorated 
with oak boughs, laurel, hemlock, smilax 
—any massing of greens, if it can be done 
without looking careless and messy. Have 


plenty of light, by all means— 

put not too much! Men like to 

see what they are eating, but a 

happy medium may be effected 

between dull candles and glaring 
/ globes. Tall lamps, or wrought 
iron candle-sticks, or sconces with candle 
light are particularly charming, especially 
if half hidden. 

Green, amber or orchid glass, English 
earthenware, Italian pottery and crystal 
are all good for this type of. supper. 

If it is to be served in the dining-room, 
the table may be covered with hand- 
some linen, either a cloth or doilies, but 
one should never resort to breakfast ser- 
vice. Oil-cloth might be used for a 
“Dutch” supper or for a doughnuts-and- 
cider “picnic” late at night, but you will 
find it far preferable to make the table 
look its loveliest if the guests are to “Oh” 
and “Ah” with appreciation and enjoy- 
ment, as every hostess likes them to do! 

The menu you serve will decide the 
correct china to use. Simple, gay decora- 
tions are appropriate for a course or 
two. The more elegant ware should be 
used for a larger company, when you 
serve a more elaborate menu. Formal 
dinner-ware should never be used. 

A good-sized tea-wagon will hold all 
the dishes required for a two-course sup- 
per for eight guests. When there are to 
be as many as twenty guests, one course 
at a time may be placed on a cart. 

Unless the guests are seated at the 
table, napkins, silver, and glass must be 
on the tea-wagon, as well as the china, 
coffee-pot, chafing-dish or casserole, salad- 
bowl or fruit compote. Because of this, 
the menu must be thought out carefully. 

Shall it be a cold supper, or a hot one? 
Chicken and waffles, or lobster 4 la king; 
oysters and salad; sweet-breads and fruit, 
or what? Here are a few menus: 


Three Kinds of Sandwiches 
Apples, Nuts and Raisins 
Doughnuts or -Spice Cookies 
Coffee, Cocoa or Cider 


Fruit Salad 
Cheese Sticks or Buttered Rolls 
Salted Nuts 
Coffee 








Scalloped Oysters in Casserole 
Baked, Stuffed Potatoes 
Nut Bread and White Bread-and- 
Butter Sandwiches 
French Pastry, Individual Russes, or 
Steamed Apples 
Coffee 





[Turn to page 75] 
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«$ FILM-FREE TEETH & 
ARE 
ACCORDING TO PRESENT-DAY DENTAL FINDINGS 
—daily freed of the dangerous The art of smiling charmingly is the 
. ’ 
film on teeth to which science art of caring properly for one’s teeth. 
That is why Pepsodent, urged by 
attributes many tooth and gum dental authorities for its unique ther- 
disorders. What many authori- apeutic and prophylactic properties, 
doi is also universally placed by experts, 
ties now suggest doing for it. ican tien tay afla teed 
modern beauty aids. 
OP BSD CH BAD 
linity of the saliva. And thus aids in neu- 
tralizing mouth acids as they form. 
to HAT clear teeth and a —— It multiplies the starch digestant of the 
a pacts ave lnegeny Wee Femey OF eeny saliva. Thus combats starch deposits which 
d removal of film from teeth is largely the might otherwise ferment and form acids. 
Ig dental opinion of today. 
nt lt. thinki Real 1 No other method known to present-day 
“ ee Deeent, Sane: peane—-tneiny ae science embodies protective agents like 
ly dental advice—are adopting a new way those in Pepsodent 
| of tooth cleansing, a way embodied in the . 
- special film-removing dentifrice called Please accept Pepsodent test 
Pepsodent. Old-time brushing was found eck thaidinaiaia tai iin Dia 
' i i fully fighting film. nd th a , s 
: ae nm oe teeth this way for 10 days. Note how 
it Can be felt with tongue— thoroughly film is removed. The teeth 
: a danger to teeth and gums gradually lighten as film coats go, Then 
4 Film can be felt by running the tongue 
le across the teeth—a slippery sort of coat- 
F ing that clings to teeth, gets into crevices 


and stays, forming a breeding place for 
bacteria. 

By holding in contact with teeth food 
particles which ferment and cause acid, 
film fosters tooth decay. 

By being the basis of tartar, film with 
millions of germs it breeds is a chief cause 
ot pyorrhea and gum disturbances. 












































for 10 nights massage the gums with Pepso- 


By absorbing discolorations from food, 
smoking, etc., film makes otherwise clear 
e teeth look dull and lustreless. 


' Clear teeth and firm gums are invited, ac- 
s. cording to high dental opinion, only when film it thoroughly removes the film in gentle safety 
d istemoved regularly (every day) from the teeth to enamel. 


? At the same time, it acts to firm the 
; gums — Pepsodent, the quality denti- 
frice, provides, for this purpose, the 
most recent dental findings in gum 
protection science knows today. 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 


dent, using your finger tips; the gums then 
should start to firm and harden. 


At the end of that time, we believe you will 
agree, that next to regular dental care, Pepso- 
dent provides the utmost science has discov- 
ered for better tooth and gum protection. 


Now an effective combatant removes film, 
firms gums 
Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. Then 























FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The 
Pepsodent Company, Dept. 809, 1104 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, U. S. A. Only 
one tube to a family, 
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have become a most enthusiastic user of 

the frying pan. I find that it gives me 
a greater variety of attractive dishes than 
any other form of cooking and that it saves 
my time and my money liberally. 

Now-a-days I wouldn’t think that I could 
keep house without my frying pan and the 
appetizing dishes that I prepare in it so 
quickly and easily. 

But I wasn’t always so enthusiastic about 
frying. I used to have, as many people still 
have today, a notion that fried foods are in- 
digestible. I didn’t realize then as I do now 
that simply frying food cannot possibly make 
it indigestible. 

I didn’t realize then as I do now that pota- 
toes, for example, fried in a sweet, clean, 
wholesome fat are perfectly healthful. 

And I was always very sure that the smoke 
and odor from the fats I had been taught to 
use was a perfect nuisance. I was always 
wishing that I could find a fat which I could 
use without its smoking. (In just a moment 
I will tell you how during the war I stumbled 
on a really perfect fat.) 


How I found the right fat 


During the war I managed a canteen where 
hundreds of hungry. sailors and soldiers ate 
every day. There was always a great demand 
for fried foods, but somehow I was never quite 
satisfied with the fried foods we served, al- 
though. I was very proud of our pies and 
cakes and puddings. 


BRAND NEW 
FRYING PAN 


One day when a large order for supplies was 
delivered I found it included a large tin of 
Crisco instead of the fat I had been using. 

When I questioned this fat I was assured 
that there was no better fat than Crisco and 
that when I used it I would like it “just as 
well.”” As I needed a fat at once I did use it. 
And it did not take me long to discover that 
not only did I like it “just as well,” I liked 
it a great deal better; in fact, it was just the 
fat I had been looking for all these years, and 
the only fat I have used since. 


To avoid smoke and unpleasant odors 


The first secret of good frying is to put our 
Crisco into a co/d frying pan, heating it slowly. 

Perhaps you were taught as I was, to wait 
for the fat to smoke before frying. With 
Crisco, however, it is important that you do 
not wait for it to smoke. Crisco becomes hot 
enough to fry foods to a rich, golden brown 
on the outside, with a tender, well cooked 
inside defore it smokes. When a small piece 
of bread browns, Crisco is ready to fry. 


How much to use 


To fry raw foods—fish or meats—and such 
vegetables as eggplant, squash, tomatoes and 
cucumbers, enough Crisco should be used so 
that when it has melted it will at least half 
cover the food. Perfect frying is easier when 
we use a generous amount of Crisco. This is 
not extravagant, for Crisco may be strained 








I tell you here of new, quick ways 
to fry at least 20 different fruits, M 
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back into the can and used many more times. and 
Fried food should be turned only once. Let enou 


it fry slowly on one side until cooked two- 
thirds through. Then turn and brown on the 7 
other side. Fried this way, with plenty of 
Crisco, food will.come out whole with no un- 
sightly breaks. It will be thoroughly cooked, 


attractive to look at and delicious to eat. 





Peppers, Cabbage, Celery, Brussels 
Sprouts, Onions, Carrots, Parsnips 


In frying vegetables, none of their fresh, nat- 
ural flavors is lost as in boiling. Crisco 
cooks the outside, sealing the flavor inside, so 
vegetables fried in Crisco have what boiled 
vegetables lack—all their real garden flavor. 

To fry green peppers, cabbage or celery we 
cut them in pieces. Brussels sprouts we fry 
whole. Onions or carrots we slice. These last 
are especially delicious when equal parts 0 
each are fried together. 
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HOW TO FRET WiTtaee 7 tees 


1—Put Crisco into cold frying pan. To attention frying does when only a little | 3—As soon as bread starts to brown put ing. i i il it i 

cook the food thoroughly (for example, fat is used. in the fish. Cook slowly until fish is 4 aS pon select & ince dene. 
a fish) without smoke or scorching, fry | 2—Put frying pan over lowheat. As  nearlydone,thenturntobrowntheother and use it for the next thing you want to 
slowly, using enough Crisco to partly soon as Crisco is melted put in a small side. With plenty of Crisco in the pan fry. No one will know you have fried fish 
cover it. It will not requirethe constant __ piece of bread. the fish is easily turned without break- in ir, 











I fry all of these in a rather unusual way. 
I put into a cold frying pan enough Crisco 
to cover the bottom well when it melts. Then 
I put in the vegetables, add a little water, 
cover and let simmer until the vegetables are 
soft. Then I remove the cover and brown, 
adding more Crisco if needed and stirring oc- 
casionally. If you have never. fried these 
vegetables this way, you will be surprised to 
find how delicious they are. Sometimes in- 
stead of browning them I add a little sweet 
cream and serve at once. 

Cold boiled parsnips are delicious browned 
on both sides in Crisco. For parsnip fritters 
I boil and wash parsnips, and to each cupful 
add 1 beaten egg, 2 tablespoons milk and 1 
tablespoon flour, salt and pepper to taste and 
drop by spoonfuls into hot Crisco and brown 
on both sides. 

Mock oysters are delicious too. For each 
cup of grated raw parsnip we need 1 beaten 
egg, ¥4 cup sweet cream, 1 tablespoon each 
of four and melted Crisco, and salt to taste. 
Mix and drop small spoonfuls in hot Crisco 
and fry slowly on both sides. This makes 
enough for 3 people. 


Pineapples, Peaches, Bananas : 


and Apples 


Try fried pineapple or peaches with chicken. 
Cut peaches in half or pineapple slices in half, 
dust with flour and fry until soft and brown. 
Fry in plenty of Crisco, turning only once. 
Split bananas lengthwise, roll in flour, brown 
on both sides, dust with flour, add a dash of 

. lemon juice and serve with ham, boiled or 
fried. Apples sliced, halved or quartered and 
browned in Crisco are delicious with pork or 
even as dessert when sugar is added. 


Meat and Fish hints 


Calves liver, pork tenderloins, cutlets of every 
kind, veal and lamb steak, chicken, and sweet- 
breads are all delicious when fried in Crisco. 

All kinds of fish, whether whole, steaks, or 
shell fish, may be fried in Crisco to a lovely 
golden brown without a single unsightly break 
by the method you see pictured on this page. 


Solving the problem of left-overs 


: Odds and ends of left-over meat, mixed with 
vegetables make most delicious casserole 
















































Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Squash, An Astonishing didice: Se de-many-4f-the cheaper tusk-at 
, ; ia py 
Eggplant, Turnips, Corn BLINDFOLD TEST meat—really far more nourishing and deli- 
far iia cious than some of the more expensive cuts. 
Raw tomatoes, cucumbers, squash, and egg- See if this doesn’t give you the Take the raw or cooked meat, cut in small 
plant are simply rolled in flour and fried on edie ee ee pieces, roll in flour, brown in the frying pan 
. . ~ . . expe 1ence: * > E > i ¥ . 
re sides = done. Cold — Pains Put allittle Crisco on the tip of one with plenty of Crisco and sliced onions. After 
beg ~othad ye rargel te g good when browned a little of the fat you are now browning add a little water and put in the 
cy soem on botn si wad a and ive. you first one, then the casserole with left-over or fresh vegetables, 
oO . . . 
orn, Grech of CARES, eee Se ee xiang ae such as potatoes, turnips, onions, green pep- 
green sweet peppers cut fine, makes a deli- a Wht ssegion sg there pers or carrots. Add any left-over gravy or 
. . : * could be such a striking differ- . ° 
_ (when canned : is per drain outs te the tem ak makin meat sauce and perhaps a bay leaf to improve 
= the liquid). ore 9 lala cried a _ fats? Think what an improve- the flavor. Cover and bake slowly two to 
minutes in a covered fryin an. en re- ment Crisco’s own sweetness mn ‘. ° 
ying p ma ididasaail extinct three hours. Browning the meat in the frying 


mo , - ; 
ve cover and brown. own cakes, pies, biscuits, and pan gives a rich flavor, and the Crisco adds 


© 1026 P. & G. Co. fried foods. richness to the whole dish. ! ‘ ‘ 
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MD Dept. of Home Economics, Section L-12 
your cooking fat te is 199 SELECTED RECIPES Tint (tio Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sa ; : "Saas 
: by Sarah Field Spli nt Toned, Reape Please send me, free, ‘Sarah Field Splint’s 





199 Selected Recipes.” 


taste it. Criscos 


New cook book containing 199 recipes 


‘ originated and tested by Sarah Field Splint, Sas 1ssickncepabsnunes «> ck eene ion 
s70ee £ flavor will Food and Household Management Editor 
. of McCall’s Magazine. New, delicious NG biico8e 545500. pee eRe 
as t onish you. recipes for every class of cooking—never s 
J before published. To receive this book MES 4 > akwias Mamie oi, o.4/ suede States 65... 
% y simply fill in and mail the coupon. y 
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hat'’s inside ~ just 
by looki g at the shell 
The “take-a-chance era” in Walnut buying has passed! Now you can 
know in advance exactly what you are getting. 
For at last, after awarding a $10,000 prize and experimenting con- 
stantly for 7 years, we have found the way to brand every Diamond Wal- 
nut with the quality-insuring Diamond trade-mark —right on the shell. 
You know how good Diamond Walnuts _ only difference is—this “package” is sup- 
are. For years we have told you how care- _ plied by nature and the trade-marking costs - 
fully we select them for you from the very you nothing. We brand Diamond Walnuts 
finest Walnuts produced by California’s 20 pounds for a cent—only one-thirtieth 
famous pedigreed groves—grading andtest- the cost of even the cheapest 1 pound 
ing them over and over again—all but look- _pasteboard carton. 
ing into the shell. This positive quality assurance removes 
And you have undoubtedly tried to get the last obstacle to your fullest enjoy- 
them—asking for them by name and look- ment of Walnuts. Serve them often—for 
ing for the branded bag in the store. their great nutritive value, for their fine 
The only difficulty has been to find a_ flavor and because of the wonderful way 
way to make you absolutely sure of getting they “dress up” and improve other foods. 
Diamond Walnuts. And of course you'll want the very 
That's why we have gone to such pains best Walnuts. Insure against disappoint- 
to identify them for you. That’s why we ments! Ask for Diamond Walnuts in the very Walnut 
have taken this final step for your qual- shell—each nut branded with the Diamond 
ity protection — branding every Diamond _ trade-mark—or for Diamond Shelled Wal- branded for r 
Walnut on the shell. nuts (mixed halves and pieces; kept fresh li 
Now youcan buy Walnuts just as you and sweet in vacuumvsealed tins). your Qua 1 c 
are accustomed to buy other quality foods— You'll find that it pays to look for the rotection ~ p 
sealed in a “trademarked package.” The Diamond trade-mark—every time you buy. P ~ 
CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION t 
Los Angeles, California it 
\ Al purely cooperative, non-profit organization of 4307 growers. v 
Our yearly produftion 50,000,000 pounds. b 
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I made mine an electric Christmas and 


my shopping was done in half the time! 


ELECTRIC GIFTS 
FOR EVERYONE 


By Marcia Meap, McCall's Consulting Architect 
Collaborating with Joun H. Morecrort, Consulting Engineer, 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, Columbia University 


ILLUSTRATED BY LoREN STouT 


HIS year I was 

forehanded and 

made out my 
Christmas list early, 
planning the usual all- 
-around-town shopping 
tour which would take 
three weeks and a day to accomplish. As 
it happened, the first article on my list 
was an electric waffle-iron for a young 
bride, a friend who lives in the suburbs. 

I had decided on a waffle-iron because 
I knew she already had a splendid toaster, 
which toasts two pieces of bread at a time. 
The frames which hold the toast are 
hinged at the bottom and tip away from 
the heating element. As they open they 
catch the bread in such a way that it is 
turned over, ready to be toasted on the 
other side. There are many other kinds of 
toasters, the mechanics of which work in 
various ways, yet they all toast a slice of 
bread “to a turn” most delectably. 

I was conniving with the young lady’s 
parents, who were giving her an electric 
coffee percolator. They had found a 
graceful design in shining nickel which 
closely matched her silver cream and sugar 
set. One thing they had discovered, which 
is a good thing to know if you con- 
template buying a percolator, is that in 
purchasing appliances of this character 
it is well to select one with, a fuse in the 
bottom which protects the element from 
getting too hot and burning out. 

When I came to select a waffle-iron I 
found a wide choice. There are round 
ones and square ones, large ones and small 
ones, but I knew that my friend was fond 
of waffles of any shape and would be 
pleased with whichever I should get for 
her. I was born on a farm, however, 
and ate buckwheat cakes and sausages 
for breakfast, so I never have gotten ‘over 
a fondness for good old-fashioned pan- 
cakes. When I found a waffle-iron, the 
halves of which could be turned over to 
make two miniature pancake griddles, I 
decided that if my friend were ever to 
ask me out over-night, as I hoped she 
would, this was the kind of waffle-iron 
she ought to have! The griddle sides of 
the iron turn up a little around the edges 
as pancake-griddles do and will fry eggs 
or omelets to please the most fastidious. 
So this was the one I bought. After all, 
what better can we do for our friends 
than to get for them what we would 
like for ourselves? 

In browsing around among the fas- 
cinating electric things my Christmas list 
was forgotten and I began to ask myself 
ii such-and-such a thing would not please 
so-and-so for whom I had been planning 


something else. I ac- 
cepted this as an in- 
spiration and decided to 
make mine an electric 
Christmas. This proved 
to be a happy thought, 
for my Christmas shop- 
ping was done in half the time it usually 
takes and I believe that my gifts will please 
the friends for whom I bought them. I 
don’t want to bore you with my Christ- 
mas plans, but I will tell you some of the 
electric aids to homekeeping happiness on 
the market which may help you with 
your Christmas shopping. 

I saw many fascinating fancies in the 
form of lamps. There are soft night- 
lights with glowing globes, perfume lamps 
for Milady’s boudoir and reading lamps 
to fit every style of interior. One of the 
most attractive of these is a bedroom 
lamp which may be hing over the bed 
or even on the head of the bed for an 
invalid or for one who likes to lie and 
read. The shades of these lamps can be 
made of material which matches the 
draperies in the room. 

Electric irons are legion if you are 
looking for a ultilitarian gift. They are of 
all shapes and weights, suited to dif- 
ferent purposes. The small iron of three 
pounds is a boon to travelers and is so 
light that it is not a burden to carry. 
There is one neat little iron with a re- 
movable handle which will tuck away in 
a very small space in a traveling bag. It 
also has an opening in it for heating a 
curling-iron. Another iron has a heating 
element which the manufacturers claim 
will never burn out. There is still another 
one which steams and presses at the same 
time. The man who presses his own 
trousers will appreciate this. It has a 
small metal container which is filled with 
water and released into the hot iron when 
needed, immediately producing steam. 

Any one who has a baby will ap- 
preciate a bottle-warmer, or where there 
is illness in the family the emersion water 
heater is a great help. The latter is shaped 
somewhat like a soldering-iron and is 
set in the water which is to be heated. 
Do not, however, be tempted to test the 
temperature of the water with your fin- 
gers or you may receive quite a shock. 
This water-heater is very satisfactory for 
one who is traveling, but for general 
home use the cup heater with the heat- 
ing element in the bottom similar to the 
percolators will be found satisfactory. 

The chafing-dish was probably the 
mother of a compact little table stove I 
saw, which is capable of so many uses. 
It is equipped with [Turn to page 4o] 
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“COFFEE siti 


*VE been cooking, and giving 

advice on foods, all my life. Yet 

it took other women to tell 
how to serve better coffee. My first 
cup of coffee with Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk was a revelation to 
me! The tempting golden color of it 
— the smooth creaminess — that 
subtle blended flavor, indescrib- 
ably delicious! 


“The secret, I discovered, is the 
thorough pre-blending of the milk 
and sugar in making Condensed 
Milk. The unusual richness comes 
from the fact that part of the water 
has been removed from the milk. 


‘“‘Women tell me once they’ve used 
Condensed Milk they wouldn’t take 
coffee any other way. Just try it 
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Mildred Maddocks Bentley, 
former Director Good House- 
Director 
Delineator Home Institute. 


CONDENSED MILK 


was a revelation to me” 


Says Mildred Maddocks Bentley 


keeping Institute, 


yourself; see how it improves coffee. 


“Figure up the saving; one can of 
Eagle Brand for use in coffee is 
equal in rich flavor to a pint of 
cream and a 4% pound of refined 
sugar at one third the cost. 


“These same advantages hold true 
in cooking with Condensed Milk. 
If you’ll send for my new book, 
‘Milk and its Place in good 
Cookery,’ you'll have the whole 
story, with a wealth of interesting 
recipes. It’s an ‘encyclopaedia’ on 
all forms of milk. 


“Meanwhile, order some Eagle 
Brand—one of the several Borden 
brands of Condensed Milk—from 
your grocer.” 


Borden’ 


EAGLE BRAND 


————— 





Send the coupon for please S, new, 
Mrs. Bentley’s book wenixe ery 


on Milk—the most 


practical and com- weer 


go” 


prehensive book of 


its kind ever pub- eT 


lished. 
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Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
is 100% BRAN 


_ When you want bran 
be sure you get bran 


There is a big difference between “real bran” and 
“part bran.” 


When your doctor says, “Eat bran,” he means a true, 


100% bran. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is 100% BRAN—nothing else. 
The large, coarse flakes are not crushed, or cooked to the 
crumbling point. That is why Pillsbury’s Health Bran is so 
ke effective as a laxative. 


Because it is unsweetened, uncooked and unadulterated, 
you can serve Pillsbury’s Health Bran in an endless variety 
of delightful ways. Bran muffins, made from the new recipe 
on the Pillsbury package, are unusually good. Children like 
bran sprinkled over sliced fruit or the breakfast cereal. For 
other delicious suggestions, we will gladly send you, free, our 
booklet, “50 Prize Winning Recipes for Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran.” Write Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Pillshury’s Family of Foods 
Pillsbury's Best Flour . Pancake Flour 


Buckwheat Pancake Flour Health Bran Wheat Cercal 
Rye Flour + Graham Flour Farina 


Pillsbu 


Health Bran 
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ELECTRIC GIFTS 


FOR EVERYONE _. 


[Continued from page 39] 


broiling pan, double boiler, 
egg poacher and meat 
grid, at least two of which 
can be used at the same time. With proper 
planning a generous meal for three or four 
people can be prepared on one of these 
stoves while you are at the table. For 
luncheons and suppers they are a joy. 

In line with these are the real table 
stoves, or table ranges, as they are called 
by the makers. They have even more ac- 
cessories, including an oven with a heat 
regulator for baking. Of course they are 
not intended to use on the dining-table. 
They are for the kitchen or side-table. So 
compact, safe and convenient are some of 
these devices that for the abbreviated 
housekeeping of the city dweller the 
kitchen may be practically dispensed with. 

There is also a tea-wagon which is 
clectrified. It may be set for supper in the 
kitchen, wheeled into place near a wall- 
plug in the room where the meal is to be 
served and connected in the same way as 
a table stove. The tea-wagon has two out- 
lets for toaster and coffee urn. 

One of the greatest electric comforts 
you can give any one is the steady 
warmth of the heating-pad. It has all of 
the advantages of the water bottle with 
no danger of leaks and assures a con- 
tinuous heat. As a friend of mine who 
owned one of these pads expressed it, 
you may revel in all the toothaches and 
headaches and rheumatic twinges you 
like and still sleep in comfort and peace 
with one of these magic pads. 

For the straight of hair there are curl- 
ing-irons galore. With these one can have 
“crimps” in her hair or long graceful 
waves, or if she is letting her bob grow 
out, she can make real curls to help tide 
over the “growing-out” stage. 

Reminiscent of foot-warmer days are 
the portable electric heaters. In the be- 
tween-seasons of spring and fall when a 
cuill is in the air and it is expensive as 
well as inconvenient to start the heating 
plant, or if one is called out of bed in 
the middle of the night in case of illness, 
when the heat has run low, the cheerful 
warmth of the electric radiant heater is 
a great comfort. The backs and stands of 
these heaters can be painted or enamelled 
any color to match the finish of the room. 

I found another electric heater which 
can be built into the wall of the bath- 
room. It is in the form of a sunken 
tile similar to a tile soap container, but 
of sufficient size to accommodate three or 
four large heating bulbs. For the fire- 
place there is an imitation coal grate 
so well liked by many people who are 
not fortunate enough to have a real fire. 

Besides all of these 
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current and flows first in 
one direction then reverses 
and flows in the opposite 
direction. The other is direct current 
which flows continuously in one direction. 
This makes no difference in the operation 
of the smaller appliances, but it does 
with the motor-driven apparatus. While 
many motors called universal motors, are 
built to run with either kind of current, 
some are built to operate with one kind 
of current only. Usually local dealers carry 
appliances which will operate with the 
kind of current supplied in the locality, 
but it is well to make sure of this before 
buying and thus prevent accidents. 

When a current is broken or “open” the 
current cannot flow in either direction and 
so cannot operate an appliance. The 
switch is a device to close a circuit so 
that the electricity can flow through the 
circuit and do its work. 

It takes a greater stream of electricity 
to operate some appliances than others, 
and if too much current comes through 
the wire, it will flood the wire of more 
limited capacity and cause a blow-out 
which ends the usefulness of the appliance. 
To obviate this, each electric circuit has 
a watch-dog called a fuse, a piece of soft 
metal which will melt when it is heated to 
a certain point and will, in this way, 
break the circuit before any damage is 
done. As a further precaution, some ap- 
pliances, such as the percolators mentioned 
above, are equipped with fuses. 

An outlet or plug is a fitting in the 
wall, baseboard or floor to which an. ap- 
pliance can be connected. It has no switch, 
so the plugging-in automatically turns on 
the current. If you are planning a new 
home, have your electrician put wall- 
plugs or outlets wherever you think you 
might need any kind of electrical appli- 
ance. It is well to have double wall-plugs 
instead of single, so that, if desired, you 
can attach two fixtures. 

The cord attachment to any piece of 
electrical equipment consists of two in- 
sulated parallel wires which conduct the 
electricity to the appliance and back again 
to the circuit. There must be two wires, 
in order to furnish a continuous path for 
the current. If the cord is misused or 
worn out, so that the insulation of the 
wires is destroyed, allowing them to touch, 
a circuit is completed before it reaches 
the apparatus, causing what is called a 
“short-circuit,” and a fuse is blown out 
or a fire started. Many fires are due to 
short-circuiting in this way. Because of 
this danger, the cords should be handled 
with care. 

If the appliance must be connected with 
a lamp socket, to be 





smaller appliances there 
are large ones which 
will find a welcome 
place in the household. 
For example, there is 
the combination electric 
and _ fireless cooker, 
which any busy home- 
maker would appreci- 
ate. There is the small 
suction washer which 
can be set in the sink 
or bath-tub or on the 
kitchen table. In the 





used, the cord should 
be finished at the end 
with a plug which can 
be separated; the round 
. part of which screws 
into the socket and the 
other part plugging into 
it as it would plug into 
a wall-plug. In this case 
you should connect and 
disconnect the current 
at the appliance and 
not at the lamp in 
order to avoid a strain 








home where there is a 





on the lamp socket. 





baby for whom one 

has to do a daily wash this small washer 
would be a tremendous help. It will also 
wash silk stockings and dainty lingerie 
while one goes about the morning work. 

In a family of four or more the electric 
food-mixer is an efficient helper, which 
will serve in a multitude of household 
operations—beating eggs, mixing bread 
grinding meat and freezing ice-cream. 

Whether you buy any of these gifts for 
a friend or for yourself, you may want to 
know more about the operation of elec- 
trical equipment. 

There are two kinds of electric current 
and when buying electric motor-driven 
apparatus, such as fans, washers and vac- 
uum cleaners, it is well to know which 
current is supplied in your home and 
whether the motor is built for it. 

One current is known as alternating 


An electric circuit is 
limited as to the amount of electricity or 
number of watts it will carry. Ordinarily 
a house circuit is wired for 660 watts, al- 
though in some of the new work electri- 
cians are using a circuit of double that size. 
Some heating appliances require an entire 
circuit to themselves, or even special wiring. 

The number of watts required is 
marked on each appliance when you buy 
it and if you know the circuit on which 
it is to be used, there will be no trouble. 
For example, if you have a circuit with 
three wall outlets or plugs and you want 
to use a grill which requires 660 watts, it 
will take up the entire circuit and you 
should not use the other outlets while 
you have it connected. If you should want 
to use at the same time a toaster of 550 
watts and a lamp, they will have to be 
connected with another circuit. 
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Maybe you won't admit ths- 


O one likes to admit being lazy— 
about anything! 
Particulary not to a boss, to a wife or 
to a father-in-law. 
Up to this point we probably agree, 
don’t we? 
BUT—unfortunately, most of us—maybe 


brushing, at least, the word lazy applies 
to so many of us. 

Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With just a 
minimum of brushing your teeth feel 
clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 














all of us—are lazy about certain things. | you know it. 


Usually these are the small, important 
things in life, things that often have a 
very important bearing on our own 
well-being. 


This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. It contains a 
specially prepared cleansing ingredient— 
entirely harmless to enamel**—plus the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 


Take brushing the teeth for example: 
Listerine famous. 


even in this simple little job many of 
us are careless. And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth are really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay—Lambert 


Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


At night we’re tired; in the morning 
we're in a hurry. 


Realizing the truth of this, the makers 
of Listerine set out deliberately to for- 
mulate a dentifrice that would furnish 
the easiest, quickest way to clean teeth. 






In short, a tooth paste efficient even in 
the hands of lazy people—for in tooth 






P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 





% This specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale of 
hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts tooth 
decay. 
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the mirror reveals to you 
hundreds of others will see / 


Dancing eyes, alert to follow every play on the ficld. A touch of bright 
color in each cheek, painted by the magic brush of a brisk fall wind. 
Your whole countenance aglow with the excitement of the game and the 
crowds, a vivid picture under a becoming little hat and cupped in a mass 

9 of fur. Yet it is possible for one little thing, the result of carelessness or 
procrastination, to rob you of that confidence in your appearance that 
everything else has helped to build up. Instead of a gay heart, receptive 
to the attention of your friends and the admiring glances of the crowd, 
you are left sensitive and self-conscious. 





<¢ D 





ETWEEN THE HALVES, and at the fraternity house after the game, old friends will 
B come up to greet you and new ones will be introduced. As you meet them, will 
your eyes fall or will you meet their glances with confidence and self-assurance? 
Will they see a clear, beautiful skin, unmarred by blemishes of any kind, or will the 
charm of perfection be broken by a glance at your face? 


Skin blemishes do not belong there under any conditions. Although, in many 
instances, you can’t prevent them, they may be quickly banished with RESINOL, 
that pleasant, soothing ointment that has been prescribed by doctors for more than 
thirty years, for skin and scalp troubles. Quickly the soreness will vanish and the 
ugly blemishes disappear. It is very easy to convince yourself of the truth in this 
statement. We will gladly mail to you without charge a sample of Resinol Oint- 
ment and small guest cake of Resinol Soap.* Simply mail in the attached coupon. 


(Apply Resinol Ointment with the finger tips, allow to 
remain for an hour or more and then wash off with Resi- 
nol Soap. Repeat daily until the complexion is cleared.) 












*You will delight in the mild, cleansing 
action of Resinol Soap, which preserves 
hy the delicate, protective oil in the skin. 
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RESINOL 
Dept. M-1, Baltimore, Md. 








Kindly send, free of charge, samples of Resinol. Ointment and Soap. 







Name 





PONE ccecscecnctnnenns 
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The French housewife makes a palatable dish out 
of what the average American cook throws away! 


“FANCY” COOKERY MAY 
BE REAL ECONOMY 


By May B. Van Arspate, Professor of Household Arts and 
Bertua E. Suapveicn, Lecturer in Household Arts, 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


ILLusTRATION By Nancy BARNHART 


EAL “fancy” 
cookery, so- 
called, is done 


only by chefs who 

garnish elaborately or 

create wonderful dishes 

quite beyond the ability of the ordinary 
cook. Sugar chefs who specialize in con- 
fectionery frost cakes decoratively and 
make sugar flowers in fancy shapes. The 
pastry chef attains perfection in his own 
line by constant practice. 

There is, however, a cookery which is 
more complicated and more finished than 
everyday, plain cookery, which is quite 
possible for the average homemaker to 
achieve. The great objection many women 
make to this kind of cookery is that it 
is too expensive and that they can afford 
only “plain” food, meaning steaks, chops 
and roasts. These are really much more 
expensive than many “made” dishes which 
are called “fancy.” 


OUT OF THE STOCK POT 


The French housewife has the reputa- 
tion of being able to make a palatable 
dish out of what the average American 
cook throws away. This is due very 
largely to the universal use of the stock 
pot. She keeps the pot always on the 
fire and puts into ‘it every particle of 
food which might otherwise be thrown 
away. A bone.and a small piece of meat, 
a small amount of vegetable, not enough 
for any other use, with water added, are 
all cooked together and strained to be 
used in soups and sauces. This stock can 
be cleared to serve as a very delicious 
consommé, thus becoming a more elab- 
orate dish than we use every day, 

When you clear a stock you must bear 
in mind the following rules: 

1. The stock must have every particle 
of fat removed and must be cold. 

2. All seasonings needed must be put 
in the stock before it is cleared. 

3. Add one egg white, slightly beaten, 
and one egg shell, broken in small pieces, 
for each quart of stock. 

4. Place stock over the fire, stir con- 
stantly until the mixture boils, then al- 
low it to boil gently from ten to twenty 
minutes without stirring. 

5. Allow stock to stand after it has 
stopped poiling until it settles. Then strain 
through two strainers with cheese cloth 
between them. 

6. Always reheat the cleared stock over 
boiling water, never over the direct flame. 

When serving the consommé, garnish 
it with chopped hard-cooked egg, peas, 
beans, diced carrot or macaroni. Place 
a spoonful in each soup plate and pour 
the clear reheated soup over it. 


WHAT IS AN 
ENTREE? 


An entrée is a dish 
which is served be- 
tween two other courses 

of a meal. It adds much to a dinner or a 
luncheon, It is usually small as to quan- 
tity and always has a sauce served with 
it. It may be made of previously cooked 
meat, fish or vegetables or of raw meat, 
fish or vegetables, combined with cream, 
milk, eggs and so forth. Small pieces of 
meat or fish, free from skin and bones, 
such as breast of chicken, fillet of beef or 
fillet of fish may be used for an entrée, or 
an unusually choice vegetable such as as- 
paragus or mushrooms may be served for 
this course. 

Any entrée made into larger portions 
may be served as the main dish at lunch- 
con or supper. Thus an entrée can be a 
very practical dish for the homemaker, 
enabling her to use -“‘left-overs,” or it 
can be an elaborate dish served when she 
entertains at dinner or luncheon. 

Chicken is most often served roasted, 
fried or as a fricassee. When one wishes to 
vary these methods there are several ways 
of making a more elaborate dish of it. 
Probably the finest of all entrées are those 
made with forcemeat. When chicken force- 
meat is made the following recipe is used: 


CHICKEN FORCEMEAT 


Remove the breast from 1 young raw 
chicken. Skin and put through meat 
grinder. There will be about 1 cup chop- 
ped meat. Rub meat through a puree 
sieve or fine strainer and place pulp in a 
mortar. Add 2 unbeaten whites of eggs, 
one at a time, and 3% cup cream, drop 
by drop. Add 4 tcaspoon salt and a dash 
of cayenne. Mix thoroughly with a pestle. 
Let stand for 15 or 20 minutes, then put 
into greased timbale molds. Place molds 
in pan of hot water, cover with greased 
paper and bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F) 20 minutes or until mixture is 
firm like a custard. Remove from molds 
onto serving plates and serve with white 
sauce. The chicken forcemeat can also be 
used in many other entrées. 

When making a forcemeat of this kind, 
the dark parts of the chicken are left. 
These can be used in various ways. One 
way is to cook the chicken in water with 
vegetables and seasonings. When tender, 
remove the meat from the bones and use 
for croquettes or for salad. Or, if pre- 
ferred, the second joints, drum-sticks and 
wings may be sautéd and cooked in a 
casserole. This makes an inexpensive and 
delicious dish for the home dinner the 
next day. [Turn to page 80] 
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ya6) Piece 


Set 


COMPLETE $16.50 
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Dvo-SERVICE TRAY 


GUARANTEED FOR 25 YEARS 








Have you pencil and paper handy? 


Here is a page of gifts you'll be glad 
you gave... Exquisite pieces of ex- 
quisite Tudor Plate, that will thrill 
any woman more than ‘most any- 


thing else you could give her... 
Two minutes now, and this page, 
to finish off the feminine side of 
your Christmas list. . 


AT YOUR JEWELER’S 














“Taste the Cream!” 


The first delicious spoonful of Heinz 






Cream of Tomato Soup tells 
you that here truly is a 
cream soup made with real 
cream—pure, rich, dairy cream! 
All this, blended with the other ap- 
petizing goodness of Heinz-grown, sun- 
ripened tomatoes and seasoning, makes 
this soup the ‘“‘cream” of any dinner. 
You will surely like this soup once 
you taste the real cream flavor of 


real cream. 


Ask your grocer for new prices. 


HEINZ 


Cream of Tomato 


SOUP 


The taste is the test. 


Newsalad-making recipe book sent for four cents in stamps - H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








@uH.J.H.Co.,°26 | 
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PUT THE 
CHRISTMAS SPIRIT ON 
YOUR DINING TABLE! 

































Appropriate for any Christmas table 
is this small Christmas tree, covered 
with tinsel ornaments, silver stars 
and silver rain and little toys. Its 
p round wooden base is covered with 
cotton and surrounded by a wreath 





of holly 
The children will adore this 
miniaturesnow-scene, where 
Santa Claus, driving his 
eight reindeer and with a 
bag of toys in his sled, catches the tiny is 
doll-children unawares as they make a “a 
cotton-snow man and cotton-snow balls. Sh 
Bits of dry moss are the bushes and trees os Ne 
O(/) a 
BARTS, 
AG 0 
BR > 
yrs 


Inexpensive wax fruit painted 
with gold and silver paint, 


ry 4 heaped highina gold compote 
orl >) and garnished with sprays of 
i laurel, makes this rich-look- 


ing centerpiece for a more 
formal table. The fruit would 
look equally effective 
in a brass or copper 


CE-F7 
A five-pointed \ Ff 2] bowl or one of richly 
se ei] aa 0, Oar 1 
star of holly con- o~,. Sv N/oO4ce Bie am colored pottery 
ceals inexpensive ~¥(( ( ‘s== di, FOAL > rn DO x 
flat holders for six | ¢ U~y S)y( . P 


red candles. The 
star can be made 
as large or as 
small as you need 
for your table. 





‘ed neta teentmateatceeaiminaimin 3s, ::iiaiimmiea emma: rata | 


:* you want to know what to serve at your Christmas Dinner, Buffet Supper, After- 

noon Tea or Bridge Party, send ten cents for our booklet,‘ What to Serve at Parties, j 

to The Service Editor, McCull’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. l 
ot 
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“I wish I knew the names of 
all the women who use my 
cook books. I should like to 
tell them this: Wherever my 
recipes say seeded raisins. 
write Sun-Maid Puffed 
there.” 
—SarauH Tyson Rorer, 
famous cook of the East 


““So much easier to use, and 
better.” 

—Betiz De Grar, 

famous cook of the West 


“Thanks for giving us Sun- 

Maid Puffed. They're won- 
derful.” 

—Housewives 

everywhere 








Seeded raisins—and not sticky ? 


Sun-Maid Puffed 
pour out of the package 


T is a surprise—the first sight of these of seeded raisins. Yet these are loose! You 
new seeded raisins. Many a woman has _can pour them right into the measuring cup! 
confessed she could hardly believe hereyes. A striking improvement. 


You know how the old kind came 
—all squeezed together in a mass. 


But no more important than 
this: You get all the flavor and 


You had to pull them apart one by _ Sale richness of the Muscat grape 
one—and you did it only because ws ‘4 , in these Sun-Maid Puffed seed- 
certain recipes demanded the flavor Be, ‘ ed raisins. None of the precious 


NECTARS [Seedless Raisins ] in the red carton 
PUFFED I[ Seeded Raisins) in the blue carton 





juice is lost in the exclusive Sun-Maid 
method of removing the seeds. 


Ask your grocer for Sun-Maid Puffed. 
He has them again—just in time for your 
holiday cooking. 


And the new Sun-Maid Nectars. Surely 
you will want them. Seedless raisins like no 
others you have ever seen; fresh, fragrant 
and plump—as if the nectar in the ripened 
grapes had suddenly jelled! 





















Right=Colgate’s Watch-Case 
Gift Box: Dainty Watch-Case 
Vanitie and exquisite Piquante 
Perfume enshrined in a colorful 
little cabinet. A gift of lasting 
sweetness and charm, $3 


Right Below—Colgate’s Tri-Per- 

e Package: A treasure trove 
of fragrance for the matron or the 
maid whose heart you would de- 
light. Chypre, Narcisse and Dona 
Flor perfumes in an adorable 
flowered chintz castle, $4.50 
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(sifts thal are 
sure to please 


There is a Colgate gift for every name 
on your Christmas list. It matters not 
if you want to give but a trifle to an 
acquaintance, or something elaborate 
to a friend, the answer is, Colgate’s! 


At the left are shown two Colgate 
Piquante Gift Boxes: In the tri-corner 
box are Piquante Face Powder, 
Piquante Perfume and an empty loose 
powder vanitie, $3.50. The oval 
box offers gay Piquante Perfume and 
Toilet Water, $4 











Below—Piquante and 
Orchis Perfumes: Two 
charming fragrances in 
golden-topped twin flacons 
that tuck into the slimmest 
purse. Piquante at left, 
Orchis at right. Each $1 
















McC 





Below amet 
Box: ( 
Cream, a 
— 

Olgate’s 
Water, $ 











Right, 
x: Toil 
Rapid-Sha 
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AboveTwo Colgate Florient 
Gift Boxes: Florient Perfume and 
Toilet Water in the tri-corner box, 
$2.50. The smaller one holds 
Florient Perfume and smooth 
Florient Face Powder (compact) 
in dressing-table vanitie, $1.50 





LeftmAnother Florient Gift 
Box: Toilet Water, Perfume, Face 
Powder and Rouge. So sure ot 
their charm that they hide behind 
two little doors of a red and gold- 
en cabinet, $6 
























Right—Colgate’s Lilac Gift 
Box: For your delight in Lilac 
Toilet Water and Perfume, and 
a piquante-scented Watch-Case 
Vanitie, with two unbreakable 
mirrors, all for $6.50 


BeloyvColgate’s Shaving Gift 











= Box: Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Below—Colgate’s Toilet 
at Cream, a Gillette Razor, a Rubber- Waters: Once your friends 
acons set shaving brush and a bottle of know the delight of using Col- 
a Colgate’s Lilac Imperial Toilet gate Toilet Waters, they just 

Water, $3.50 can’t do without them. Monad 


left, 
ch $1 







Violet and other Colgate Toilet 
Waters, Soc and $1 











" 
Buy These at ( 


your Favorite Store 















, Above Colgate’s Miniature 
} Perfumes: Three dainty little 
bottles for a dainty little Miss. 
i This will please that little lady 
# who wants to have some per- 
™ fume “just like mother’s”, 25c 












RighteColgate’s Mens’ Gift © 
mea: Toilet water, Coleo soap, 
‘apid-Shave Cream. Price $1.50 3 
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Lhe FAIRY from the 
TELLS “re STORY of ST. 


XS BY HELEN MORRIS 3% 


week. That was one reason why Caroline was dancing 

about so happily. But there was another reason: it 
was the day and just about the minute when Tempa, the 
darling radio fairy, was coming in to tell her another of 
her wonderful stories. Ah, here she was, sitting in her usual 
place on the loud speaker. Caroline sat down opposite. 
“Good,” said Tempa. “Settle down, and I’ll begin right away. 
We have no time to spare today. I have a long story.” 


I was Friday afternoon and school was over for the 


EARLY a thousand years ago in a kingdom far away, 
A gloomy castle happy grew with the laugh of a child 

at play— 

A blue-eyed, gold-curled, pink-cheeked laughing little thing, 

Sweet and kind and loving, the daughter of Hungary’s king. 

Not only her little face, but her mind and heart were fair, 

And folk said that her first words were the words of a 
childish prayer. 

When beggars came to the castle, she always flew out to see 

If there was a child among them, then quickly off ran she 

And came back bringing her treasures—a toy or a warm 
little cloak— 

And her joy of giving colored the few shy words she spoke. 

Her father and mother loved her and helped each gen- 
erous deed, 

And the poor of the country knew her as a helpful 
friend in need. 

Now the king of another country when he heard of the 
little girl, 

Of her winning ways and her beauty, sent to her father 
an earl, 
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To’ bring her with him to his kingdom, to grow up with 
his little son, 

And when both were grown, they would marry and 
make two kingdoms one. 

Her father was loth to send her, a child, so far away, 

But he knew that it meant her future, she would be 
a queen some day. 

So he sent her with gifts unnumbered, a silver bath, 
and a bed 

Ali wrought of gold and silver, with pillows of silk 
for her head, 

And twelve handmaids for her bidding. Sadly he said 
goodbye, 

And through all the grieving country, there were tears 
in every eye.” 


O little Elizabeth grew up, far in a foreign land, 

With many to do her bidding at a wave of her gentle hand. 

At first she was often lonely, though she tried as hard as 
she could; 

She was homesick for father and mother, though she 
meant to be happy and good. 
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ILLUusTRATED By Ann SNELL 
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Sedetete eR 


Ann Snell was just sixteen when she 
painted the pictures for this story. They 
were painted in the studio of the late 
George Bellows, the famous artist, and 
will be exhibited in NewYork this winter. 
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RADIO 
ELIZABETH 


She knew that her father was anxious that she should 
grow to be queen, 

So she tried her best to show a sweet and winning mien, 

So kind was her gentle spirit the court loved her as its own, 

And the tears she shed were in secret and seen by her alone. 

Still, as at home, she gave to the poor, food and warm 
things to wear, 

And her own unhappiness was the only thing she would 
not share. 

Lewis, the young prince, loved her, and when she was 
woman grown, 

Proudly he made her his bride, for life his very own. 

She stood up at the altar in her robe of fleecy white; 

Her veil flowed round her shoulders and veiled her eyes’ 
sweet light. 

And when, a wife, she left the church the folk who had 
gathered nigh 

Called her ‘Saint Elizabeth’ and knelt as she passed by. 

Now a famine came on the country and the poor were 
in piteous plight. 

They had no food for their days, no warmth for their 
bitter night. 

Elizabeth wept for their sufferings and wished herself to go, 

To carry them food and blankets, through the biting 
winds and the snow. 

But Lewis forbade her going, for fear she should come 
to harm, 

‘Let others take them, loved one. 
and warm.’ 

But as days sped on and need grew sore, there was nought 


Sheltered stay thou, 








for the poor outside— 

For the court and the servants only could the castle 
still provide. 

But Elizabeth filled a basket with precious bread and meat, 

For she reasoned that she herself would need so little 
to eat, 

That she could very fairly take her portion of meat and 
bread, 

And give it to the poor in the village who needed %0 
much to be fed. : 

In the courtyard she met her husband, who straight the 
basket spied. ; ; 

The girl could not conceal it, with her cloak she vainly tried. 

‘What have you there, my darling, heavy for you to bear? 

She stared in fear for a moment, to speak she did not dare. 

‘Tell me what you have in the basket,’ Lewis angrily said. 

She looked at him full for a moment, then bowed her 
lovely head. 

‘Roses,’ she faltered, and buried her sweet face in her cloak, 

But Lewis impatiently pushed it away and harsh were 
the words he spoke. 

But there in the wicker basket lay masses of crimson 
and white, [Turn to page 80] 
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hristmas Gifts that are remembered and used when all others are forgotten a y 
The few llustrated above include : ES , j : : : —- | 
Six individual Salad Forks in a blue sateen lined gift hanile medium knives, with stainless steel blades, 6 
Kis ae ; per set $4.80 medium forks, 6 table spoons, 6 tea spoons, and a butter i 
Bird Carving Set, with stainless steel blade knife in knife and sugar shell—26 pieces on a removable pad in Berry Spoon, useful for serving many. other dishes 


Modern Home Silver Set (in centre) including 6 solid = Gravy Ladle in gift box - each $1.50 


Six Butter Spreaders in sateen lined gift box per set $4.40 


gift box : i ‘ ‘ per set $3.75 a glass bottom Polychrome Serving Tray . $19.00 each $2.00 
Many other beautiful gifts that last, at various prices from 65c up. 


The gifts illustrated above are in Triumph Pattern. Your dealer can supply a large variely in Triumph, Mayfair and La France Patlerne 
MERIDEN CONN. = ~ 1% Canada ~ NIAGARA FALLS ONT 


"INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO.! 


‘ 
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Bright and cheerful... it is the most used 
room in the house 





© 1926, The Estate Stove Company 
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= ACK in the ‘‘gay 90’s” their house had seven _ corners are as cozy as the room in which the | 
rooms and The Parlor. Seldom used, and _Heatrola stands. And because of the Intensi-Fire | 
with curtains always drawn, The Parlor seemed Air Duct, a remarkable device exclusive with 
to have a ‘‘No Trespassing” sign on its door. the Heatrola, the circulation of warm air is | 
Nor was there anything inviting about the stiff. | tremendously increased without additional con- 
formal interior, with an ornate sumption of fuel. In fact, the | 
stove as its most conspicuous ‘‘deco- i Heatrola cuts fuel-bills almost in | 
ration.” . half—a recent investigation in a 
But the room in which daughter below-zero section of the country 
entertains today! Bright and cheer- shows that Heatrola heating aver- 
ful, it is the living room now—the ages a 45 per cent fuel-saving over 
most used room in the house. Com- ordinary heating methods. Only the Heatrola has 
fortable chairs—an inviting daven- THE INTENSI-FIRE 
port—and a modern Heatrola in Dust it like the piano | The Intensi-Fire Air Duct is an 
No more ‘‘overcoat breakfasts” | exclusive device, built into the 


place of the old-fashioned stove. Heatrola directly in the path of the 


It’s so easy to keep the | flame. It tremen- 
Flealthful heat... with beauty, too Heatrola new-looking! Dust it with Sesucls's, heating 
a cloth, just as you do the piano. The p= mn Hae 
vitreous enamel finish needs no pol- pound of fuel. 
ishing, no shining. And’ the paper- 

tight construction prevents dirt and 

dust from getting into the room. 


summer warmth in every room 









And why spoil an attractive interior with a stove 
—that ungainly relic of other days? Today’s 
homes are being heated with The Estate Heatrola 
—the heating plant that looks just like a fine 
mahogany cabinet and gives new charm to the 
entire room. No wonder everyone admires it! Easy to own one 


Although the Estate Heatrola is the leading 

More heat...less fuel wanmuie ween Madde 
- g plant, it can be bought on ex- 

From the standpoint of comfort, too, the ceptionally easy terms. 
Heatrola is far superior to old-fashioned heating Your local dealer will gladly install it under 
methods. No more ‘‘overcoat breakfasts’’—you an absolute guarantee of satisfactory service. Ask 
enjoy summer warmth in every room during him to show you the Heatrola in operation — 
the coldest weather. The Heatrola circulates to explain how it will look and work in your 
great volumes of warm, moist air throughout home. Or mail the coupon for the free illus- | Cuts fuel-bills almost in half 
the house, upstairs and down. Distant, drafty trated booklet. 








THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 


ponies since 1845 of the famous Estates. A stove, furnace and range for «Mai 1 the coupon 
every requirement—for cooking and heating with coal, wood, gas and electricity. 
New York—243 West 34th Street San Francisco—The Furniture Exchange f or FREE 
714 W 





Ave., N. Los Angeles—737 S. Hill Street BOOKLET! 
WARM-—close to the North Pole! 


For three years, amid the ice-locked fields of the Arctic regions, 




















ics, Heatrola served as the only heating plant aboard Captain Roald aS 
ear: Amundsen’s North Pole Exploration Ship, the ‘‘Maud.’” And, " 
ae in the words of Captain Oscar Wisting, Commander of the 
Be **Maud,”’ the Heatrola‘‘heated the main salon and ten cabins to the Tue Estate Stove COMPANY 
‘ temperature required in an ordinary home.”” For the first time Hamilton, Ohio 
3 ag ae in Captain Wisting’s long experience, no ice formed in a single OO Please send me my free copy of “Heat 
a | ee cabin. The greatest testimonial ever given a heating appliance! Every Room— Upstairs and Down.” 

| O 1 am planning to build. Tell me how 
— ‘ the Heatrola building plan can save me 


15 per cent on costs. 


There is only One He -atrola eo state builds it 


Name - 





Street or R. F. D. 
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Padding /) 


8 bregye recipes that won big prizes 


in our $1,250 recipe contest! 
You’ll agree that they’re worth every 
bit of the money; for they make the 
most delicious plumy pudding, fruity 
cookies and delightful None Such 
Cake you’ve ever tasted. Just try 
them --- they’Il surely win a place 
among your family favorites. Think 
of it---the pick of 19,400 recipes re- 
ceived in our National None Such 
Recipe Contest, for your family! We 
doubt if a single recipe in any cook 
book in America has undergone such 
rigid tests as these. ‘*The judges 
certify that they are not only most 


delicious in taste, but exceptional in § 


food value—well worthy of your trial. 


*Awards made by Department of Home 
Economics, Syracuse University, the 
Dean of which is Mrs. Florence E. S. 
Knapp, Secretary of State for New York. 


ig Ortening: } . 
7$ cu ~ a8 1 cup jj 
non P mnill; 134 cups ‘nt brown 
we ae Water; 3 AL 

, a 74 e a, 
Yolks, m } nahortening; P soedleas raising” 
1 * var: " 

nee me Bar; add ¢ 


| Put j ‘ased 

loaf tin and bake ie 
ven 300° to 325° Ron 

minutes, 





MERRELL-SOULE CO. SYRACUSE, N.Y. § 
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Illustrations by 
Otto R. Eggers 
and F. Floyd 
Yewell. Cartoon 
by Fontaine Fox 
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We find the open street market almost exerywhere, but one of 
the most picturesque 1s the Piazza delle Urbino at Verona, Italy 


ON A MARKET DAY 


BY MARCIA MEAD, McCall's Architectural Adviser 
Collaborating with GEORGE B. FORD 


Director City Planning Department, Technical Advisory Corporation 


OMETHING of personal 
desire may be sacrificed in 
the pursuit of a truly con- 


structive plan of living, but it is 
worth while.” 


the preceding article in regard to the 
character of our home surroundings, 
we considered our own and our neighbor’s 
rights in the matter, and it was shown 
quite clearly that by proper zoning the 
many and very obvious nuisances of 
the past need not be repeated in the future 
and that in a zoned community one may 
be reasonably sure that attractive sur- 
roundings will be preserved. 

One of the nuisances which has con- 
stantly intruded itself in a neighborhood 
is the small store which juts out into the 
roadway, and spoils what otherwise would 





The village cross at Steeple Ash- 

ton, Wiltshire, England, is one of 

many that were handed down from 
the days of the monasteries 


be an attractive residence street. As a 
remedy for this it was suggested that at 
an important traffic center a well-planned 
group of stores might be built to serve 
the community in an attractive as well as 
a practical manner. 

When moving into a new community, 
the first meal in the new home is doubt- 
less a snack consisting of a bottle of milk, 
some fruit and the makings of some sand- 
wiches picked up almost anywhere. But 
after that the question of daily food, 
where and how it is to be obtained, and 
how fresh and attractive it may be are 
questions of vital importance to the home. 
How do we do our buying, and how do 
we want to do our buying? In the out- 
lying places the village “department 
store” which contains every kind of goods 
from eight-penny nails and plows to ging- 
hams and shoes, not to mention the post 





New York City 


office with its daily mail, was and is a 
place of social gathering with purchasing 
and trading an incidental though neces- 
sary matter. 

Is it so different in the city? At a civic 
club meeting which I attended some time 
ago, a plan for a membership drive was 
under discussion. One woman who always 
outdistanced the others in her lists of 
new members was asked how she did it. 
Her answer was that she made most new 
contacts at the corner grocery while mar- 
keting, and I dare say that few house- 
wives in the course of their market shop- 
ping fail to acquire some items of in- 
formation not to say gossip, of household 
interest. It would seem that a shopping 
center, no matter how small, fills a social 
need in the general scheme of things. 

The game of marketing is an old one. 
The Roman Forum was in reality a 
market place for the sale of the various 
commodities necessary for the city. It was 
a large open square surrounded by a 
ccolonade where the shops were located. 
There was a rostrum for a speaker and 
public meetings were held in the square 
which also served for games and pageants. 
In connection with the Forum was a ba- 
silica or hall of justice and often a temple. 
The whole group was laid out very care- 
fully in mammoth proportions. There 
were seventeen of these Fora in Rome at 
cne time. 

In old England the people gathered to- 
gether in the same way in an open space 
in the center of the town to hear the news 
ot the day and to do their trading. Here 
was located the village cross, a relic of 
monastic supremacy, which later was 
called the market cross. 

As the town grew and business in- 
creased, protection from the weather was 
needed, and about the Cross a roofed 
open structure was erected similar to the 
Poultry Cross at Canterbury, or the wool 
crosses in the Cotswold district. 

These sheltered trading places, except 
for modern requirements ‘of sanitation 
and transportation embody the essentials 
of a modern open public market. Stalls 
for the display of produce were arranged, 
and the people came to buy, passing from 
one stall to another. These market build- 
ings besides being structural were also 
architectural. Perhaps that was because 
in those days structure and architecture 





were one. Now, it seems, we 

separate the two and throw away 

architecture altogether. Most open 

public markets in the United 

States are sheds of steel frame- 

work supporting roofs which 
Icok like skeletons draped in rain coats. 
Of course, we can buy as juicy a broiler 
or as lucious a cantaloupe in a shed as in 
a real building, but is there not something 
to be said for beauty in any structure, no 
matter what its use? It is possible for 
steel construction and simple roofs to be 
beautiful as well as utilitarian. 

In Venice, the city of lagoons, there is 
a fish market near the Rialto, an institu- 
tion which has existed there since the city 
was young. Until recently this market 
was in the open, similar to the market 
shown at Verona, but the need for shelter 
was imperative and some infiuential util- 
itarians erected one of those steel frame 
monstrosities, calculated to serve the 
purpose. 

It proved to be such an eyesore to the 
beauty-loving Italians, that it was even- 
tually razed, and in connection with one 
of the historical palaces adjacent, was 
erected an open market house in keeping 
with the architecture of that character- 
istic city. It cost something to make this 
change, but the civic pride of Venice 
considered it worth while, and its citi- 
zens as well as its guests from all parts 
of the world are happier for this building, 
which is not only a better fish market, 
but is at the same time a beautiful and 
appropriate building in keeping with its 
surroundings. 

It is no wonder that [Turn to page 56] 





The Poultry Cross at Canterbury 
shows the origin of the municipal 
market. These covered places 
were treated with much archi- 
tectural dignity 
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SY should not have blamed my husband 


No. 8 of a series of convincing messages to American Women, from American Women 


If women could only know about the experiences of other wo- 
men! For instance, a Detroit woman writes a frank letter that 
offers wonderful comfort to other wives who may be facing similar 
difficulties. 

“For seven years our home life was wretched,” she says. ‘‘My 
husband and I didn’t seem able to get along. We seldom agreed, 
and there was almost continual wrangling. 

“He was working desperately to put his business on its feet. 
I knew that, of course, and I did want to be helpful. Yet, my 
nerves seemed always to be on edge; life. with all of its social and 
— responsibilities depressed me; and I know I was a miserable 
ailure. 

“One morning at breakfast we had said some harsh words. He 
buried his face in his paper, and then I burst into tears. Finally, 
he looked up. ‘Say,’ he said, ‘do you know you're turning out to be 
a quitter. You're a millstone around my neck.’ : 

“T shall never forget the shock of those words. I shall never 
forget my feeling of helplessness. I looked around for the answer. 
Surely, there must be something wrong with me. My feet had 
always ached and bothered, but I had never thought much about 
them. But this morning, after my husband was gone, I was turn- 
ing idly through a magazine when I saw your advertisement. It 
told about bothersome feet affecting nerves and all that sort of 
thing. 

“T bought a pair of your Arch Preserver Shoes that very day. 
Just a few weeks of wearing them made such a difference. I can 
now truthfully say they have made a different woman of me. And, 
oh, life is so wonderful again. I should not have blamed my 
husband at all!” 





The big thing for women to understand is that they do have 

strength, patience, and ‘‘nerves” to do every task they should do. 

To keep themselves normal is what makes the day’s pleasures 
and the day’s responsibilities easy — enjoyable! 

The Arch Preserver Shoe helps, because it eliminates 

one of the chief sources of frazzled nerves and irritableness. 


Look for the trade-mark 
on the sole and lining. 
Not genuine without it. 
Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Styles for all occasions. 
All widths. AAAA toE, 









” 


Thisshoe hasa concealed, built-inarch bridge 
that holds up the foot naturally, thus prevent- 
ing all straining of the arch. It also has a flat 
inner sole (crosswise) that prevents pinching of 
the nerves, bones and blood-vessels of the fore- 
part of the foot. 


The health and comfort of the foot may seem : 


a small thing. Yet, it is constant. You must use 
your feet all the time — every hour of every 
day. Activity means work for feet — and the 
average woman must be active. 

And just a little ache or strain will become 
so magnified that it will ruin a life! Smaller 
things than feet have broken up homes! 

The Arch Preserver Shoe is free and easy — urging you to do 
more, to walk more — because it keeps your feet healthy and 
vigorous. 

Thousands of women have proved these statements, and have 
added greatly to their enjoyment of life. They have learned the 
inestimable value of foot health and comfort. 

If your feet bother you even in the slightest degree you'll very 
likely find that the Arch Preserver Shoe will do wonders for you. 

Too, it is made for misses and children. It starts off their feet 
correctly, insuring a lifetime of foot happiness. 

You should not neglect your feet. You may think you have well 
feet, but if you are wearing ordinary shoes you can be sure you'll 
have trouble some day. Now is the time to get the Arch Preserver 
Shoe and be certain that your feet don’t spoil your life. 

Our New York studio creates many of the Arch Preserver Shoe 
styles, with the help of a Parisian correspondent. 

You'll enjoy wearing the Arch Preserver Shoe — aside 
from the foot health and comfort it gives — because it is 
smart in appearance — correct for every social occasion. 

If you'll send the coupon we'll mail you an interesting 
booklet and the name of-your Arch Preserver Shoe dealer. 


Made for women and 
misses by only The Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio: for men by only E. 
T. Wright & Company, 
Inc., Rockland, Mass. 





The Nearing 


462 7th St., Ports- 
mouth, O. 

Please send postpaid 
your booklet No. M-62 P.O. 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed—bends where the foot bends 


BS {RCH PRESERVER 


The Selby Shoe Co., jE Es, SI, 


THE 


The Bea 











State. 





“Foot Youth,” and 


name your dealer. Dealer’s Name 
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ntoxication 


— a form of self-poisoning.. | 
the most common ailment of 


these hurried times 


N this fast-moving age we rely too much 
upon nervous energy. Irregular in our 
habits of sleep and exercise and diet, we 

no longer lead the normal lives that Nature | 
meant us to. 

Few of us take proper care of our physical 

selves—few of us keep really fit. We all have 
“off days” —-days when, for no apparent reason, 
our minds are dull, our bodies weary. 


Often the trouble is a very simple one- 
stoppage of waste products in the intestines. 
Sluggish bodily functions permit food to re- 
main within us too long, fermenting and set- 
ting up poisons. The result is intestinal tox- 
emia or Auto-Intoxication — the most com- 
mon Twentieth Century ailment. 


4 4 - 


Some of the signs of Auto-Intoxication are 
headache, indigestion, irritability, nervous de- 
pression, fatigue. Unchecked, Auto-Inzoxica- 
tion may lead to more serious troubles, for 
this “self-poisoning” weakens the body’s re- 
sistance to disease. It robs nearly every one cf 
some part of health, some portion of vitality. 

Yet, Auto-Intoxication could hardly exist if 
we lived the kind of life that would keep our 
poison-clearing processes in perfect order. 


4 4 4 


Sal Hepatica prevents stoppage and sweeps 
away intestinal poisons. Its use is the approved 
way to relieve and kelp prevent Auto-Intoxi- 
cation—for the best results are had by the me- 
chanical action of water, plus the eliminant 
effects of salines in solution. 


Sal Hepatica is a palatable effervescent saline. 
Because it acts promptly and directly upon the 
intestines — the seat of Auto-Intoxication — it 
is indicated in preventing ths self-poisoning, 
where the first step is always to correct stop- 
page and cleanse the intestines of those poi- 
sons which are at tl:e root of so many of our 
modern ills. You ought to have a bottle in the 
house always. 
Made by 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., N. Y. 


foreigners accuse Americans of a lack of 
taste. But we are not entirely devoid of 
artistic sense and history in regard to 
market places as will be seen in the fine 
old market building at Charleston, South 
Carolina, and the historic Faneuil Hall 
Market in Boston, which continue to 
serve their original purpose and are still 
“going strong.” 

The manner of our buying has a lot to 
do with the running of our households 
and each individual housewife has her own 
ideas about this. In most communities of 
today it is no longer necessary to lay in 
a winter stock of supplies, nor is it desir- 
able. One can seldom afford the space for 
this purpose, and on the other hand 
many foods are better cared for in places 
especially prepared for them by the pro- 
Cucers or manufacturers, and distributed 
as needed. For example, the apple grow- 
ers have large store-houses elaborately 
insulated in which the storage places are 
maintained at a constant temperature. 
Fruit kept under these conditions will re- 
tain its freshness far into the winter sea- 
son, which it cannot do where there are 
only ordinary home storage conveniences. 

It is, however, decidedly advantageous 
to lay in some supplies ready to hand. 
Systematic forethought in this regard will 
save expense and unnecessary steps, with 




















One of the finest munictpal mar- 
kets in this part of the country ts 
the one at Newark, New ‘ersey 


the high quality of our canned goods, and 
ice or electric refrigeration, a housewife 
need shop but once or twice a week. 

There are no ironclad rules to be laid 
down for running a household, but the 
methods of one of my friends appeal to 
my sense of reason. She says that she can- 
rot see why women make such a bug- 
bear of housekeeping. On Monday morn- 
ing she takes account of stock and plans 
the order of events and the supplies needed 
for the entire week. Each morning she 
gives an hour to filling in and directing 
the necessary and unforseen details of the 
day. With the help of one or two servants 
carefully trained, her household runs 
smoothly and efficiently with little further 
attention. This woman is a good executive 
and would be, whether she were acting 
as head of a household or as director of 
a department of industry. 

Few of us can have servants to do our 
bidding, yet our complicated lives can be 
greatly simplified by a more carefully 
ordered régime. Too many of us have 
been drifting into a careless manner of 
iiving which has made the delicatessen 
an institution. It is possible to buy every- 
thing cooked and ready to serve for a 
complete meal and even to stand and con- 
sume the food before the sales counter. 
It is amazing, particularly in the larger 
cities, how many families exist after this 
hand-tc-mouth fashion. Because we have 
lazily grown to depend upon th’s up-to- 


“*YouR ORDER 1S ON ITS 
WAY OVER, MA’M2? 






Two (2) 
YEAST CAKES 


[Continued from page 54] 

















The oid Georgian Market building 
at Charleston, South Carolina, is 
still in use 


the-minute service, not realizing that it 
all adds to the cost of each article we 
buy, we have grown to expect and de- 
mand it. A man said to me the other day 
that his wife could not get a meal with- 
cut sending out to the store for something 
that was not on her shelves. 

A part of the high cost of our food is 
due to our own demands. We desire small 
packages, special wrappings, immediate 
delivery on call, no matter what our 
wants may be, from a yeast cake to a 
case of near beer. 

Home conditions and household meth- 
ods are only one group of factors affecting 
the problem. Much of the food cost goes 
into waste because of the demand for a 
shining freshness of berries, lettuce, fruit 
and other perishable foods. A large pro- 
portion of the food served by the Amer- 
ican housewife consists of these sorts of 
edibles, and her salads are incomparable. 
We all want these things and most of us 
demand them and proceed to pay for 
them, grumble as we may about the 
high cost. 

The constructive remedy for much of 
our marketing ills lies in an understanding 
of the processes of getting food from 
the producer to the consumer. The prob- 
lem has many aspects and what might 
have been recommended ten years ago as 
a reasonable solution is out of date today. 

We must realize that the tables are 
completely turned. Where the majority of 
people at one time lived in the country 
and were in agricultural occupations, the 
majority of people now live in cities and 
towns and a diminishing number is en- 
gaged in agriculture. This not only makes 
the feeding of the multitude a more com- 
plex problem, but it also means that 
there are fewer hands to provide the food. 

The greatest difficulty for the farmer 
who is imbued with the fundamental in- 
dependence of one who struggles with the 
soil is that of ceoperation. He is learning 
scientific quantity production but is still 
clinging to the love of placing his products 
directly in the hands of the consumer. 
This, if he produces to his utmost ability, 
is impossible fer him to do any longer. 
Moreover, present-day marketing is so ex- 
tensive and involved, that, with all the 
cther things he has to accomplish, its 
complications are one thing too much. He 
is too far from the consumer to know 
market demands. He may concentrate his 
production on potatoes when the potato 
market is glutted; if he had known the 
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conditions he could have planted a crop 
of a different character. He may have 
chickens to dispose of and the local market 
may be filled, while at some distant place 
there may be an unknown demand. 

By means of cooperative marketing 
associations a group of farmers may em- 
ploy an expert whose business it is to 
know the demand, and keep in touch with 
prices. Knowing also what his group can 
produce, he can place its products where 
he is sure of a sale. 

This works both ways, for as the market 
changes he is able to instruct his group 
upon what crops it should concentrate. If 
some members seem overplanted in a pro- 
duct, others may be able to change their 
plans and plant something else. 

Most important also is the matter of 
standardized packages. In some of the 
larger berry and grape sections of the 
country, for example, the sizes of baskets 
and crates are regulated by law. This 
simplifies handling and classification at 
terminals and allows the products of 
smaller farmers to be picked up and 
assembled in carload lots for shipment 
to some distant market or to be grouped 
at the termina!s with other products of 
the same kind. The Government is co- 
overating in this way by making it possi- 
ble for all goods to be inspected and 
graded according to condition and merits. 

Among the various ways of distributing 
produce, there is still room for the huck- 
ster, though nowadays it is seldom the 
farmer himself who peddles his goods. 
The huckster is more apt to have pur- 
chased his stuff at a terminal market 
where the farmer has disposed of it whole- 
sale and returned to his cultivating. 

There is also the roadsfde stand in the 
farmer’s front yard, which may have 
possibilities in these “flivver” days. 

Reminiscent of the early market places 
are the farmers’ markets or curb markets, 
aiong some street or in an open place set 
aside by the municipality for the purpose. 
In some of these farmers still sell at retail, 
Lut often these places develop into min- 
iature terminals where the farmers line up 
to sell to commission merchants or to re- 
tailers, hucksters or storekeepers who act 
as distributors at the stalls or in different 
parts of the city. It is far better for the 
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The functions of a market are ex- 

pressed in the inscription over the 

portal of the Norfolk Market (see 
text) 





farmer to dispose of his produce quickly 
in wholesale lots at a lower price and 
then be off, than to remain throughout 
the day occupied with small sales. Besides, 
sel‘ing is another story and a good pro- 
ducer is not always a good salesman. 

In the eventual distribution of food, 
the “middle man” is a necessary evil. It is 
true that there are [Turn to page 59] 
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Why take an unknown road — 
when the highway 1s plainly marked? 






You know a Melwag=t “will take you where you 
— Twant to go. And that is just as true of canned fruits as it 
is of roads. Det Monre is the broad, easy “highway” to 
quality—its label is your “signpost”’ to canned food satis- 


a a, el ad inf 


faction. When you insist on Det Monte you have started 
right. You Know, in advance, exactly what you’re getting— 
the same dependable goodness and flavor—in every va- 
rety—no matter where you buy 28a" Rake ipo Ameren moog conte tee WD 





_ be sure you Say 
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Hundred Varieties 
Fruits » Vegetables 
& Specialties 
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[et Hawaiian Pineapple 








| wouldn't think of serving 


a hearty meat course without it’ 


Says :<Mrs. May B. Burns of Beverly Hills, California, 
whose recipe was one of those selected out of 
60000 submitted by good home cooks ~~ ~ | 


€ 
help solve your menu 


problems~all year round / 


Wouldn’t you like a savory roast like this tomor- 
row ? Can’t you just see good cheer mount high as 
this matchless dish reaches your table? 


Give your family this treat! Canned Hawaiian 
Pineapple with Pork is as sensible as applesauce— 
and far more delicious. The natural fruit acid bal- 
ances the heavy-protein meat diet. And it gives the 
dressing an alluring, distinétive flavor. 


“TI honestly believe that my family could eat Ha- 
waiian Pineapple with meat dishes three times a 
week,” writes Mrs. May B. Burns of Beverly Hills, 
California. “We are all very fond of it and I know 
that it is good for us, particularly in winter time. 
In faét, I wouldn’t think of serving a hearty meat 
course without it. 


“TI get a side or two of Pork Spareribs and sew 
the ends together so the ribs will stand up in the pan. 
Then I put in the dressing and roast for 2 hours in 
a slow oven. Just before serving I slice parboiled 
sweet potatoes over the top and broil underthe flame. 
Then I serve additional Crushed Hawaiian Pine- 
apple on the side.” 


And just because Canned Hawaiian Pineapple 
has become so popular as a main-course ingredient, 
don’t forget that it is also unrivaled for many 
desserts. For instance, try these unusually delightful 
“Pineapple Isles’’! 


wr? 
a : 
mf 
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“They are so easily made-and so satisfying,” says 
Miss Geraldine Verdine of 735 Parsells Ave., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., who sent us the recipe. “I just put a 
spoonful of meringue on a well-drained slice of 
Canned Hawaiian Pineapple and place it in the oven 
long enough to brown. It’s a wholesome, attractive 
dessert. My family never tires of it. And it takes al- 
most no time to make.” 


Another tempting use for Canned Hawaiian Pine- 
apple is the “Carrot Boat Salad” suggested by Mrs. 
Lula Wray of Elkhorn, Nebraska. “Carrots and 
Pineapple in a salad may be new to you,” writes 
Mrs. Wray, “but if you make it this way you will 
like it: Boil 2 large carrots until tender and scoop 
out the centers. Then fill with a mixture of 1 cup 
shredded cabbage, % cup Crushed Hawaiian Pine- 
apple and cup blanched almonds. Serve on lettuce 
leaves with mayonnaise.” 


* * © * 





Whether your menu problem isa main dish, a 
salad, a fruit cocktail,a drink, a dessert, or an ice, 
Canned Hawaiian Pineapple, either Sliced or 
Crushed, will help you to a delightful solution. 
Both are the same fine quality of luscious sun- 
ripened fruit, packed in these two forms for dif- 
ferent types of uses. 








Treat yourself to both forms often—all year 
*round! And don’t forget that in order to enjoy the 
full flavor and goodness of Hawaiian Pineapple, 
you must buy it canned! For pineapple attains its 
full sugar content and juiciness only when ripened 
by the.tropical sun in the fields where it grows. 
But this field-ripened pineapple is much too fragile 
to. be shipped long distances. 


That’s why the so-called “fresh pineapple” which 
is offered in your local market must be picked green 
and allowed to ripen on the long way to market. 
Naturally, pineapple so handled cannot compare 
with the sun-ripened fruit which we can for you in 
our plants located practically on the edge of the 
fields, within a few hours after harvest. 


For your convenience, both Crushed and Sliced 
Hawaiian Pineapple are packed in various sizes of 
cans to meet various menu needs. 
Order a supply from your grocer 
today! Then write for our free book 
illustrated here and try its many 
original menu suggestions. 
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Ice Cream and Ices! 








—For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 
salads. 
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—For sundaes, ices, 
pies,cake filling, salads 
and hundreds of: 

up dishes. 






CAnd Don’t Overlook Pineapple 


Always refreshing! Order at the soda 
tain or t—or have your 
dealer send a brick or a carton home. 


Ere are eas wie 
Ss sie ass ta ae 
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STUFFING FOR ROAST OR FOWL 


Chop together 1 onion, I carrot, 34 cup cel-: 
ery and 2 sprigs parsley. Fry gently ina 
little salad oil until onions are yellowed, 
Add 1 cup cooked rice, 3 teaspoons salt, 1 
teaspoon pepper, I teaspoon paprika and 
¥ teaspoon cloves and cook for a moment 
longer. Then add 1 cup drained Crushed 
Hawaiian Pineapple, % cup raisins and 2 
cups fresh bread crumbs. Blend together, 





DEPARTMENT 60, ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS, 451 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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[Continued from page 56] 


often too many of him. The only remedy 
for this form of waste is in simplified and 
more direct routing of produce from the 
piace where it grows to where it is eaten. 

Not all excessive costs are due to ex- 
travagant demands, as some would lead 
us to believe. In a recent government in- 
vestigation instigated by some of our 
public-spirited societies it was found that 
one of the large packers of the country in 
reaching out for the control of other 
products beside meat, was able with its 
efficient organization to become in one 
year’s time the largest rice merchant in 
the world. During this time the price of 
rice increased sixty-five per cent. This con- 
dition was not due to an increased demand 
for rice, but to a cornering of a product 
at the expense of the neediest. 

The small shop or local store will al- 
ways have a place in the scheme of dis- 
tribution. It will continue to have a con- 
stant flow of trade, depending upon its 
location and the kind of service it is able 
to render. It is usually individually owned 
and operated. 

There are also the “chain store” and the 
“branch store,” which because they are 
highly organized and deal in large quan- 
tities are able to operate at less expense. 

Then there is the cooperative store, an 
organization of consumers, who, like the 
farmers, employ an expert—only in this 
case to buy instead of to sell. In this way 
prices are regulated in direct relation to 
the cost of production. One of these stores 
is operating successfully in my home town 
and has become profit-bearing. 

It is a question in the minds of many 
of us whether the small store is not better 
equipped to take care of retail marketing 
than is the public market. 

In the outlying districts supplies will 
be taken care of in some one of these ways 
that I have mentioned, but the problem 
of feeding the people of the cities is a 
whole story by itself. What will work in 
one city will not successfully work in an- 
other. Economical distribution is a matter 
ef organization and again of cooperation 
between consumers and producers, the 
producers supplying their products in the 
form which can be most easily and eco- 
nomically handled, and the consumers 
providing proper places for distribution 
and efficient means of transportation. 

The crux of the whole matter, how- 
ever, is the terminal or terminals as 
the case may be. The terminal is a busi- 
ness unit in itself, a highly sensitized 
mechanism of regulated transportation 
and storage facilities. City distribution is 
always a complicated problem, and since 
women are the chief retail buyers of food 
this is very much a woman’s problem. 
Markets are very much what they are be- 
cause of women’s demands, and it be- 
hooves them to lend a hand along the 
line of this big responsibility. 

Wrong location has caused the failure 
of many a public market because it was 
not in a place where women would go to 
buy. It is easy to take a map of a city 
and decorate it with nicely distributed 
red pencil marks, to indicate where mar- 
kets might be located. It is another thing 
to make the people come and buy in 
these places. To determine the proper 
location for a market it is necessary to 
become acquainted with the housewives 
of a district and learn how they do their 
buying and whether they will patronize a 
public market. If so, where they would 
like it placed. There is an old saying— 

“When a woman will she will, 
You may depend on’t, 
But when she won’t, she won’t— 
And there’s an end on’t.” 

So the first step in the establishment of 
a market is a survey. 

Even when indications may seem con- 
clusive that a public market would be a 
Success in a certain location, it is well to 
begin with a curb market which can be 
thoroughly tested before putting up a 
Permanent building. It may be desirable 
to try out several locations, which can be 
done at little expense, until a permanent 

emand is assured. 

or example, the fate of the finely 
quipped market house at Newark, New 
Jeney, for some time hung in the balance. 
pil a of the finest modern markets 
l€ most up-to-date sanitary regula- 


tions and conditions possible, and it cost 
the city a great deal of money. It well- 
nigh failed because it was off the general 
line of travel, so that one had to cross 
crowded thoroughfares to reach it. It is 
slowly gaining ground and will eventually 
be a success, but it has had difficulties to 
overcome which should have been fore- 
seen and avoided. 

The Newark building has another fault. 
Much care and money were put into 
arranging a space for dressing poultry and 
fish which should be cut off from the main 
market by a partition of glass—an excel- 
lent idea. However, this room is on the 
windward side of the building and on a 
hot day when the windows are thrown 
cpen, the malodorous air is blown out 
into the main market, to the counters 
where sweets and flowers are on sale. 

These are things that women think 
about, and in the planning of public 
markets men and women should get their 
heads together on these important matters. 

The city of Norfolk, Virginia, has a 
splendid new market building which rep- 
resents practically the ideal of what a 
municipal market should be. The munici- 
pality owns the building, regulates food 
conditions and sanitation and endeavors 
to maintain for its citizens a reasonable 
scale of prices, but itself does no buying 
or selling. The stalls are rented to dealers, 
who within the general regulations are as 
independent as if in stores of their own. 

The cities of Roanoke, Virginia, and 
San Antonio, Texas, have included in their 
market buildings auditoriums and club 
rcoms, ministering also to many of the 
social needs of the community. In this 
sense the market becomes a real civic and 
social center. The functions of a market 
are expressed in the inscription over the 
portal of the Norfolk Market. “That pure 
food may be kept in the best manner and 
sold at a fair price, this building is erected 
by the City of Norfolk.” 

I wish I might say, “This is the way 
they do it in New York—‘go thou and do 
likewise,’” but I cannot! 

The state of things in New York for 
these many years has been this. The great 
terminal market is in the lower part of 
Manhattan. and has no direct railroad 
connection. Produce is brought in by truck 
and by ferry from Long Island and New 
Jersey railroad terminals. Even the New 
York Central west side spur, with its 
dangerous street crossings, does not ex- 
tend to the market terminal. But some- 
how, some way, the food gets there, and 
there it is purchased by a multitude of 
dealers and carted back up the island and 
into the Bronx and Westchester. The 
Borough of the Bronx has only recently 
completed a terminal market which is re- 
lieving some of the congestion. 

Such doubling of transportation sounds 
foolish but New York’s market problem 
is involved beyond description. The State 
Market Commission is struggling with it; 
it is a part of the problem of the Regional 
Planning Commission and the Mayor’s 
Commission. The Port of New York 
Authority is involved in it “up to its ears;” 
the Board of Health lends a hand. Out of 
a maelstrom there will come some day a 
real system of distribution. Under present 
conditions it is nothing short of marvelous 
that produce can be offered for sale in 
New York’s retail markets and _ stores 
everywhere in such a state of freshness 
and at such reasonable prices. 

In your smaller communities, think of 
New York’s appalling market problems 
and yours will seem comparatively simple. 
Tackle them with a high heart and with 
all the intelligence that you can bring to 
bear, and you will stand a good chance 
of greatly improving marketing conditions 
in your own town in the course of a few 
years. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington is conducting continu- 
cus research on the subject of markets, 
and can be of the greatest assistance tq 
the community which would seriously 
regulate and house its markets. 


O prize house will be shown in the 

Christmas issue. The House That 
Wins First Mention in McCall’s competi- 
tion for a small house will be shown in 
the January magazine. 

















Here’s the cookie cutter zoo. 
Yes, there 1S a set for you! 






<3 home-made cookies, 
shaped like bunnies, cats, horses, geese 
—what child isn’t happier when 
Mother brings in a heaping plateful? 







Now here are the shiny, new cookie 
cutters, and we will send you a set for 
only the packing and postage cost, 15c. 
And with each set we will send free a 
Davis “Book of Tempting Recipes.” 























This is simply our plan to acquaint you 
with the treats so easily made of Davis 
Baking Powder. With Davis, your bak- 
ing always comes out right—finer in 
texture and more easily digestible, And, 
most important, it costs less and ‘you use 
less than of any other high-grade baking 
powder. Bake it BEST with Davis. 








Use the 


coupon below 





‘DAVIS 


BAKING POWDER 
























’ R. B. DAVIS CO. 
Department P- 12 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Please send Cookie Cutters and “*Tempt- 


ing Recipes.”” I enclose 15c to cover 
mailing costs, 


Only one set to a family. This offer expires Janu- 
s ary 1st, 1927. PRINT name and address plainly. 
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N interesting letter which includes rather frequently- 
asked details of table service comes from a Western 
University : 


Dear Mrs. Post: 

I have purchased your book for the especial benefit of a 
Sorority House of which. I am house-mother. Your book 
answers every question for a perfectly appointed establish- 
ment but there are questions that I would like very much to 
have you answer in regard to our own and somewhat differ- 
ent problems. 

In our house live fourteen young women—school girls and 
business girls—limited because of price, to a cook, and one 
of the girls waiting on the table for her board. They want 
to know the correct way of dinner serving. I want to be able 
to teach it to them. 

At such a long table (15 of us) is it necessary when a 
dish is passed from hand to hand for them to serve me first 
without fail? Isn’t it better for each one to help herself as 
it is passed by her on the way? 

The main dishes, such as meat or dessert, which the wait- 
ress passes are naturally passed to me first, but about this 
I would like to know: do I have to wait and let everything 
get cold, till the 14 others are served? I understood when 
three were served one could begin eating. Is that proper? 

Then, must we wait till each one has finished before plates 
can be removed at all? Isn’t the soup, or plate which is 
served from the kitchen, placed from the right by the maid? 
Or is it put on left? 

If we have a Professor and his wife as guests—where shall 
I place them at the table—and who is to be served first? 

When the Professor and wife are invited, shall I, chaperon 
and house-mother, but not knowing them, still invite them 
or have one of the students invite them? For that reason 
(not knowing them) I have placed the guests in the center of 
the group—-on either side of table—so they could visit with 
the young women. It seemed to me that was more sociable. 


if your place at table is at a distance from the pantry, 
and dishes, to make the round of the table from hand to 
hand, naturally start near the pantry (or kitchen) door, it 








is much simpler for Mary Brown, who sits nearest to the 
pantry and to whom the dish is handed, to help herself and 
pass it on, 

In order to make the receiving of the best pieces and hot- 
test food equal, it is advisable to pass one dish to the right 
and the next to the left. Also the dishes should start some- 
times with Mary and sometimes with her neighbor. As a 
matter of fact I should think it necessary to have at least 
two dishes of each article for so many at table, in which 
case one dish would go to right and its duplicate to the left. 

If the main dishes are passed by the waitré$s, she offers 
them to you first. Then she should also alternate the direc- 
tion—going sometimes around the table to the right and 
sometimes to the left. If there are guests (ladies) at the table 
the older one is served first and the dishes continue around 
the table, your turn coming as it happens to reach your place. 

As soon as one other person has been served, it is per- 
fectly proper for you to begin eating—unless you prefer to 
wait for gravy or vegetables. To wait until two others have 
been served is sufficiently long for the most meticulous. 

It is now considered correct to remove plates as soon as 
the knife and fork are laid side by side at the center of the 
plate (or the fork alone) indicates that one has “finished.” 
It is certainly “bad service” to allow a guest to sit longer 
than necessary with a used plate in front of him. 

Plates (whether filled or empty)-are usually placed (and 
soiled ones taken away) at the right, but dishes from which 
guests are to help themselves must be offered at the left. 

When the professor and his wife are invited because friends 
of one of the students, she can say to either the Professor 
or his wife “Will you come to 
dinner Friday? Miss Waldon will 
be very glad if you will.” Or “Miss 
Waldon, our house-mother, would 
like to know if you will have 
dinner with us on Friday.” 

The Professor or his wife replies, 
“Tell Miss Waldon, we shall be 
very glad to.” If you know them 
personally, you might ask them 

la yourself or send a message as 
r above. 

To place the guest as you sug- 
gest is quite all right although 
A. usually the first time a visitor 
o~ (who is not young) takes dinner 
a or supper with you either he or 
Pi she would be placed on your right. 
a (You are “the lady of the house.”) 
+ But if the visitor has taken a meal 
before, he or she would be placed 
S wherever it is thought would be 
: most agreeable to him (or her.) A 
younger person—sister, brother, or 
friend of one of the students would 
be placed next to the student in 
question on whichever side of her 
the student selects. To reseat the 
table so as to place the guest or 
guests between students is rather 
too confusing as well as pointed in elimi- 
nating the one who naturally would be the 
neighbor were a chair merely put in be- 
tween. An exception to this would be 
where the visitor is placed next to you and 
the “student hostess” is placed on the other 
side of the guest. As there is a good reason 

for this, it ig no “preference” selection. 


The next is from the wife of a minister 
who has just been called to a new parish. 


I hear we are to have-a shower of things, 
not for me personally. They are for the 
Parsonage. It is, of course, meant for a 
surprise but a neighbor has told me. Please 
tell me how and what to say and do. 

Also we are to have a shower for a 
mother-to-be. Please tell me what to say, 
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and should I enclose one of my calling cards? Should 1 
write something on the card? 

We are entertained in some one’s home most every Sunday 
for dinner. When we leave the table, is it correct to tell 
hem we enjoyed the dinner, or wait and in taking our leave 
just say that we’ve enjoyed being in their home? 


You behave just as you would at any receiving of your 
friends. Be dressed and waiting—but not too dressed and 
obviously waiting. Welcome everybody and show apprecia- 
tion of their gifts. If you want to avoid accepting the gift 
personally, you can say how kind every one is to help 
make the Parsonage so attractive. 

And when they take leave say, “Thank you so much,” or, 
“It certainly was kind of you to give us such a happy 
evening.” 

When you go to a shower, you take any small appropriate 
gift. It is not necessary to put a card in it because you hand 
it yourself to the one for whom it is intended, but if you 
would like to give any especial message, you can, of course, 
put a little note inside the package. 

When you take leave, you always say “Good night. Thank 
you for a very pleasant evening,” or “It has given us great 
pleasure to see your beautiful house.” (If it is an especially 
beautiful house) or “I hope you will come soon and see us.” 


AN. Y. special delivery letter with a black border, asks: 


To whom does one pay the expenses of a church funeral? 
Is it customary to fee a pastor who officiates at the services 
of one of his members, or is a card of thanks sufficient? 


The expenses incurred, for lighting, cleaning, heating the 
church and for music will be sent you by the sexton. 

The clergyman who officiated does not necessarily receive a 
fee, but you can send him a check if you want to—either for 
himself or as a donation for one of the church charities. A 
note of thanks is also proper and acceptable under all 
circumstances—whenever a kindness is received. 


Dear Mrs. Post: 

Am planning on a very simple informal church wedding 
and feel that a little help from you would be of much value 
to me. 

The wedding is at four o’clock and I’m wearing a simple 
afternoon attire of complete grey. The church will be deco- 
vated with palms at the altar. As there is to be just the family 
of the groom and bride and relatives, I wish to have ever)- 
thing simple and yet be correct in what I do. If this is cor- 
rect the ushers will be in blue serge double-breasted business 
suits, white dress shirts, Picadilly collars, black bow ties and 
of course black shoes. 

Also in getting married this way, should I be given away 
at the altar? I had planned on having my brother do this 
as my father is not living. I understand you do not march 
down the aisle but come from the sides of the church. As 
my attendant and I will wear a corsage, should the three 
men have boutonieres? ; 

In behalf of the groom, just how is the marriage fee given 
to the minister? 


The men’s clothes you describe are quite right. The ushers, 
the groom and best man must be dressed as nearly alike a 
possible. 

Whether you march down the aisle or not depends upo 
the size of the church. If your wedding guests will occupy 
only a few front pews, it is better to enter from the vestry. 
Let the clergyman go first, then the groom followed by his 
best man, then your bridesmaid, and then you follow with 
your brother. You walk as far as the center aisle, where 
the groom takes his place beside you, and your brother falls 
a little behind and to the left. When your brother has 
given you away, he takes his place in the first pew (on the 
left side facing the altar). 

The ushers and the bridegroom and his best man MUST 
positively have flowers in buttonholes—any white flower. 

The best man always gives the fee to the clergyma?. 
(After the ceremony. A new bill in a sealed envelope.) The 
amount is whatever the groom chooses; from five dollars up. 
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The name “Elizabeth Arden” on a Christmas box 
will endear your gift to any woman’s heart : 


. 1926 
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Mothers— 


Speaking of nursing 
bottles, Dr. Holt says: 


Tin ; 
yo ah “In selecting bottles, 
beet y : 
©} those which are the 


e- 


“\ Spm easiest to clean should 


7°" be chosen. These are 
the round bottles with wide 
mouths. ’’ 


““The Happy Baby,’’ by L. Hmmett Holt, M. D. 


And thousands of other noted 
doctors have also endorsed 
this type of nursing bottle. 
This is the kind of 
bottle (food-cell) that 
Dr. Holt means— 





It is as easy to clean as 
your own drinking glass; 
there are no dangerous inside 
curves or angles where disease 


germs can cling. 


Think of the risk you are | 


running with your baby’s 
health when you use an old- 


LS fashioned nursing 
f t i 


| Look at its narrow 


| 


LY neck! You can’t get 
at the inside surface for 
cleaning. 


bottle like this! | 


But—the Hygeia Nursing Bottle | 
has the wide mouth and straight | 
sides that make thorough cleaning | 


possible after each nursing. It pro- 


tects your baby’s health. 
‘ 
——— 


TheHygeia breast-nipple 
is soft and flexible, and 

so like mother’s that baby takes 
to it naturally. 


Sold by drug stores everywhere. 











, The Hygeia, the mod- 
ern, safe nursing bottle, 
does away with danger- 
ous germ-carriers—the 
brush, the funnel, and 
the narrow neck, 


Hygeia 
The SAFE 
NURSING BOTTLE 























Prisca Poiger 
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Instead of trying to make all children think and act alike we should strive 
to discover the power that is the spring of each life and develop it 


DAMAGED LIVES 


PART IV 


BY CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, M. D. 


Y what means may 
B crime, insanity and 
general worthlessness 
be largely prevented? 
By not permitting the 
child to grow that way and 
this is the function of the State. The 
State admits and accepts the duty at and 
after the school age. It is just as much a 
duty before the school age, and it is only 
through State supervision at this period 
of life that an impression 
on crime and insanity will 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PRIscILLA PoINTER 


and finally she succumbed because she 
destroyed the bulwark of every nation 
—family life. It is not support that is 
needed by the family, not even in the 
actually poor. It is instruction and guid- 


ance and it will be accepted. 

In the recent world con- 

vulsion the State showed 

no hesitancy in ferreting out 

every available young man 

and drafting him for the 
service of his country, and no matter 
where or how remote his residence, he 
was found, and the State moreover 
wanted sound men, men of health with 
strong bodies who possessed capacity for 
great effort. The State de- 

manded that if necessary 








ever be made. 

Perhaps it is a Utopian 
plan, perhaps on the other 
hand it is an economic prop- 
osition sound in fact and 
plain common sense, that 
the State have the immedi- 
ate oversight of the child, 
ante as well as post natal 
to the period of adolescence. 
This is no new thought or 
plan, the Spartans, (see 
Dickinson’s “Greek View of 
Life”) controlled the pro- 
duction and rearing of chil- 
dren, who instead of being 
left to the caprice of indi- 
viduals were controlled and 
regulated by the State. - 

“The women, in the first 
place, were trained by phys- 
ical exercise for the healthy 
performance of the duties of 
motherhood, they were 
taught to run and wrestle 
naked, like the youths, to 
dance and sing in public, 
and to associate freely with 
the men. Marriage was per- 
mitted only in the prime of 
life; men who did not marry 
were subject to social and 
civic disabilities. The chil- 
dren as soon as they were 
born, were submitted to the 
elders of their tribes; 
strong and_ well-formed, 
they were reared; if not, 
they were allowed to die. 
At the age of seven the boys 
were taken away from the 
charge of their parents, and 
put under the superinten- 
dence of a public official. 

“Nothing was omitted, on 
the moral or physical side to 
make them efficient members 
of a military State. The 
whole city was a camp. 
Family life was obliterated 
by public activity” 

And in the course of time 
Sparta fell. She destroyed 
family life, she overdid, she 
became top-heavy. Her 
discipline failed, restraint 


gift. 





i 


ANGELO PATRI SAYS: 


AcH child born into the world is different from 
every other person who came before him or who may 
come after him, and that difference is precious beyond 
rubies to his success and happiness. It is his gift be- 
stowed by Nature, the wise mother of us all. Instead of 
trying to make all the children look alike, act alike, think 
alike, we should be striving to discover the power that is 
the spring of each life and develop it to the highest effi- 
ciency. Instead of weeping about the trait that makes a 
child stand out we should be rejoicing at the sign of 
power. 


“I’m bothered to death about Helen. She is the only one 
of the lot who has given me a moment’s care. She says 
she wants to be a banker. Imagine! Insists upon it and 
refuses to take the general college course as her brothers 
and sisters have done. Children are so much trouble.” 


“Just like my Robert. He won't interest himself in any- 
thing but his biology. Hangs over his microscope all day. 
if His father is so provoked. He wants him to be a lawyer 
and take up his work when he retires. Robert simply 
won't hear of it. Children are such a worry.” 


Usually a child’s gift does not show on the surface. To 
make it more desirable Nature disguised it in many 
forms and fantastic moods and hid it under layers of 
time—layers that will have to be lifted by effort and trial 
and experience before the treasure is disclosed. Once 
Sound the child will set forward blithely toward success. 
He will trouble his elders only when they thwart him i 
in his search for the secret of his best self, his precious 


the man give up his life for 
his country. If the State in 
the face of threatened dis- 
aster can do this, it can 
devise means for the pro- 
duction of men of brain and 
brawn to meet distressing 
national emergencies, and 
this can only be accom- 
plished in one way, through 
the operation of a practical 
interest in child-bearing wo- 
men and in children in the 
early years. Every child- 
bearing mother and every 
child should be under State 
supervision. Not to destroy 
family life and its resulting 
control, but to use measures 
for its maintenance, though 
not by any means always 
financial aid. 

We do not need the dole, 
we need the absence of ig- 
norance and the benefits of 
science and common sense 
in the production of our 
greatest national asset, 
normal bodies and healthy- 
minded individuals who can- 
not be criminals because 
they did not grow that way. 
Sometime in future years the 
demand born of necessity 
will put in operation ade- 
quate State supervision, as 
an auxiliary to the present 
efficient State health de- 
partments, and the plan 
will be something like this: 
The State will be divided 
into areas, districts, depend- 
ent in size upon the popu- 
lation, and trained experts, 
women, will enter every 
home, rich or poor, wise oF 
ignorant, and examine every 
child and give instructions 
when needed in child feed- 
ing and hygiene. 
thousands of homes 
she will not be needed and 
in more thousands there 
will be a crying want. She 
will report to a central 
authority all conditions of 
need of [Turn to page 89] 














was less and less tolerated 
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WATCH YOUR THROAT! 




















The warning signal 


ORE serious illnesses than you can count 
on the fingers of both hands start with 
the warning signal, an irritated throat. 


A tickle in your throat is nature’s way of say- 
ing “Look out—Danger ahead: the bacteria are 
getting the upper hand!” Naturally, too, be- 
cause the throat is the open door for infection. 
It is the ideal breeding place for disease germs. 


And in spite of this, so mary of us neglect 
throat protection! A good, healthy 
body will be able to throw off the at- 
tacks of many bacteria, but very often 
the human system is not in the proper 
condition to fight them back. 


Lar 


—the 











When you think of your throat in this way, it 
seems amazing that more people do not take the 
proper precaution against illnesses that start 
with throat infection. Particularly, when the 
safe antiseptic, Listerine, is as near at hand as 
any corner drug store. 


Be on the safe side these winter days. Use 
_ Listerine regularly as a mouth wash 
and gargle. Also, then, you will 
be on the polite side with regard 

to that insidious condition, hali- 
tosis (unpleasant breath).— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


safe antiseptic 
































































































One easy turn of the Lorain 
Red Wheel gives you a 
choice of any measured and 
controlled oven heat for any 

ind of oven cooking or 
baking. 


Better (ooking, More Leisure 


UY a Gas Range equipped with a Lorain Red Wheel and 
you'll have the equivalent of a good servant in your home.... 
because ....the Red Wheel will watch and regulate the oven 
temperature while you rest, play or do other household tasks. 





Unless the Regulator 
has a RED WHEEL 
itis NOTaLORAIN 























OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


Lorain is unconditionally guaranteed and built into only the best 
makes of gas ranges.... Reliable, Clark Jewel, Dangler, Direct 
Action, New Process and Quick Meal....all famous and all 
sold wherever gas is available. 


Gas Companies and dealers will gladly demonstrate to you the 
Lorain Method of Cooking.... better, surer, easier and more 
economical than any other. Insist on a Red Wheel Gas Range. 
Accept no substitute. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner Cook Stoves for use where 
gas is not available, but the Lorain Red Wheel Regulator cannot be used on these 





AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me free copy of Lorain Recipes for Christmas Cookies. Print name and address plainly. 


Name Street 





City State 








M.C.—12-26 
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Imagine a hill-crested village on a snowy night— 


HAVE You CHOSEN Your 





CHRISTMAS PLAY? 


By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


ILLUSTRATED BY Eunice H. STEPHENSON 


HAT type of 
Christmas cel- 
ebration are 


you going to have this 
year? For every city 
and village in this 
country does something at this festal 
season. And in the main these celebra- 
tions take the form of a play. The choice 
of scenery, costumes, lighting effects, the 
making of simple properties—:n these 
there lies some everlasting spell which 
appeals to young and old and which 
quickens both the spirit of fellowship, 
and of art. In hundreds of places it has 
been found that the inspiration and 
impetus lent to a community by a Yule- 
tide drama is often the starting point for 
something of worth and beauty which 
will continue throughout succeeding years. 

Imagine a little hill-crested village on a 
snowy night. A building towards which 
crowds of quiet, yet eager people are 
converging—inside, a series of Biblical 
tableaux wherein the story of Christmas 
is unfolded in colors of strange and en- 
thralling loveliness. Rugged shepherds, 
their faces lit by a meager fire, above 
them the deep sky of Judea in which 
blazes a single Star. The humble stable— 
the dream-faced mother, the splendor of 
the approaching kings—the radiant beauty 
of the angels who seem to tower and fill 
the simple place with the glory of their 
wings. All this, and with it accompany- 
ing organ music, and you have the feeling 
evoked by the Nativity py of Pomfret, 
Connecticut, given year after year be- 
cause the people not only from Con- 
necticut but from surrounding States 
wanted to see this extraordinary interlude 
which was prepared by the Pomfret 
townsfolk. The head of a local trade 
school arranged the lighting; the manger 
was made by a local carpenter. All de- 
nominations took part. Year by year the 
people added to their knowledge and kept 
a record of how their amazing effects 
were obtained. Be- 
cause, as they said, 
“We want more than 
anything else to com- 
municate all that we 
have found in more 
than ten years, and to 
urge the whole world 
to go and do the same 
thing—precisely as we 
have done _ it—unless 
they can do it better!” 

Imagine another 
scene. This time in 
Evanston, Illinois, 
where for the moment 
you are swept into the 
Middle Ages. By the 
light of a charcoal 








braizer you see peas- 

ants preparing for the 

Yuletide festival. But 

in the great cathedral 

nearby the chimes are 

strangely silent. They 
cannot ring till the right gift is offered. 
And suddenly music, incense, light and 
color make you feel you are in the 
cathedral itself. Up the aisles come the 
mighty lords and princes in blue and 
amber and gold. Rich gifts are offered, 
yet the chimes are still silent. Finally it 
is the penny, of a little peasant lad, who 
gave all he had, that causes the bells 
to peal. 

Yet all this magnificence of effect was 
obtained for a small amount. Under the 
right lights inexpensive flannel became 
violet velvet, edged with cotton ermine; 
bronzed and silvered oilcloth was sumptu- 
ous and gleaming. Softly tinted veils of 
dyed mosquito bar floated from the coifs 
of the ladies. 

The production (Why the Chimes Rang, 
by Elizabeth McFadden) stirred such in- 
terest with the young people of this com- 
munity that they established an art 
workshop for their books, materials and 
craft-work. But as more and more boys 
and girls became interested they outgrew 
the workshop, and now a fine Community 
Theatre is being built for Evanston. 

Some years ago a Christmas play given 
in a library in Bennington, Vermont, led 
to the establishment of one of the finest 
yearly recreation programs of any town 
in America. 

A one act play that is suited to just 
such simple, yet vivid production, can be 
found in Dust of the Road, by Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodwin, wherein a man and his 
wife through the visit of a mysterious 
stranger have a profound experience on 
Christmas Eve. A play with a larger cast 
is The Christmas Child Comes In, by 
Katharine Kester, dramatized from Zona 
Gale’s story. It is a heart-warming little 
drama about a child in a 
country community, and it 
may equal in popularity 
Miss Gale’s Neighbors, 

which by actual statis- 
tics is the most widely 
acted one-act play in 
the United States. 

If you wish to un- 
dertake a pageant the 
Evergreen Tree, by 
Percy MacKaye, with 
music by Arthur Far- 
well, wilt undoubtedly 
fill your need. It 
represents medieval 
times and has_ been 
acted both in parks 
[Turn to page 66] 
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Vague Warnings—Unheeded / I 
then this staggering blow 


For years they had been annoyed by 
mysterious telegrams—vague, threat- 
ening, hinting at dire calamity. Both 
tried to ignore them, to hide them 
from each other. 


Then, one midnight, came a mes- 
sage—unmistakably clear—inescap- 
ably malignant. It cut to the quick, 
brought forth a cry of agony. Both 
man and wife, in that instant, knew 
their lifelong ambitions were ruined. 


* * * 


Symptoms of constipation are messages like 
these. Vague, mysterious, threatening tele- 
grams from the nerve centers, warnings that 
something is wrong. Men and women count 
it bravery to ignore these warnings, to hide 
them from each other. Then, suddenly, the 
sharp pain comes. Something of vitality has 
gone forever. Only quick medical or surgical 
attention will save what is left of life itself. 


What messages are these? 


The symptoms of constipation—headaches, 
tiredness, dizziness, sleeplessness, despon- 
dency, irritability, blurred vision—these are the 
telegraphic warnings of vital diseases. They 
are the signals that the poisons of constipa- 
tion have already begun their deadly work 
on vital organs. 

When you wait for these symptoms before 
applying a remedy you are delaying until 
the damage is done. Physicians say every 
time you take a cathartic, purge or laxative 
for constipation you are forcing some organ 
or gland to exhaust itself. Eventually the 
organ fails. That ruins your life. 

The real remedy lies in preventing the 
symptoms by removing the cause. Get rid of 
constipation and you rid yourself of all its 
depressing and disagreeable warnings. You 
are safe and you are happy. 


A Safe Way to Freedom 


Constipation is today’s most prevalent ill. 
Nine people out of ten take some remedy for 
constipation—good or bad. Often the good 
ones are taken too late—after, instead of 


‘ 


before, the symptoms. Bad remedies hasten 
constipation’s injury. 

Neither diet nor exercise is a complete 
solution. Too much bulky, self-eliminating 
food can cause undernourishment. Over- 
exercise often strains seriously. Faced with 
these difficulties many thousands have found 
freedom from constipation in the physician- 
prescribed Nujol, the zature-given liquid. A 
swallow of Nujol night and morning—with 
its pleasant taste of toasted nuts—corrects 
and prevents constipation and helps heal 
intestinal irritations. 

There is no drug or laxative in Nujol; it is 
an unmedicated nature-product. It has the 
marvelous power of not being digested; 
therefore every drop of Nujol reaches the 
large intestine—the seat of constipation— 
without change. It softens the impacted 
waste matter or debris. This makes passage 
thorough, complete, regular and timely, pre- 
venting the accumulation of poisons, and 
pollution of the blood. 


This real happiness 


Have you ever known what it is to be entirely 
free from all the symptoms of constipation’s 
attack on vital organs? No more headaches. 
No more sudden tiredness, arresting your 
progress. No more fretting over trifles, worry 
and despondency. Nor bad temper. Nor 
nausea, nor feverishness in stomach. Nor 
dull eyes, nor sallow skin, nor face lined 
with worry. 

Recently we asked a thousand men and 
women, selected at random from the many 
thousands who take Nujol, just why they 
continued it even after all signs of constipa- 
tion had fled. One-third of the answers were: 
because Nujolis such a fine tonic. As a matter 
of fact, Nujol is not a tonic; it is entirely 
non-medicinal. 

Health is the real tonic. Nujol merely 
gives your body the chance to gain health 
and to keep it, because entirely free of con- 
stipation’s poison. 


Whatever your condition 


Nujol is prescribed by physicians for men, 
women and children, for all ages from the 
first month of life to the hundredth year. 


Nujol is a boon to the invalid and the 
athlete, to the business man and the ex- 
pectant mother. No physical weakness is 
taxed by Nujol; it acts on constipation 
alone, and independently of the rest of the 
body. Nujol simply lubricates the large in- 
testine. It is natural and mild in its action, 
non-irritating, non-habit-forming. 


Start new health TODAY 


Take a swallow of Nujol night and morning 
for a week. Soon you will find that you can 
decrease the amount and still maintain that 
astounding feeling of well-being which 
makes many men and women believe that 
Nujol contains a marvelous tonic. 


If freedom from constipation with all its 
disturbing symptoms of jaded nerves, weak- 
ened organs and poisoned blood interests 
you, start taking Nujol today. All druggists 
carry it in three sizes for your convenience. 

Go to your druggist for Nujol zow or send 
the coupon for trial bottle. This trial bottle 
is to prove to you at our expense what 
thousands of physicians and others have 
proved to themselves—that Nujol is good 
for every-body. 


Nujol 


‘ REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


For Constipation 





Accept This TRIAL Offer | 


1 : 

| Nujol Laboratories, Room No. 809D, 

26 Broadway, New York City 

| Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, 

" the drugless remover of hidden con- 

stipation. Enclosed is 10 cents to pay 
0 shipping costs. Send also 24-page, il- 

Regular as lustrated booklet, “‘Defeating the En- 

| 

| 





srreyn dl emy of Health.” (For booklet alone, 
draw a line through 10 cents above, and send no money.) 
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RE American women 
becoming the world’s 
cleverest cooks? This is 
whata visitor from France 
recently wrote. Certainly 
in no other country are 
women so constantly col- 
lecting and testing new 
recipes. Nowhere else is 
there such a vast number 
to choose from. 

And yet in no other 
country has a single recipe 
ever been selected by so many millions 
of cooks. Perfected down on the old 
plantation years ago, the recipe for 
Aunt Jemima’s tender, fragrant pan- 
cakes with their old-time flavor, is to- 
day used throughout the entire United 
States. 

Down the Mississippi, before the 
War, as most of us know, the wonder- 
ful flavor of Aunt Jemima’s pancakes 
was the talk of the country-side. No 
other cook could match the taste of 
those tender cakes which she served to 
her master and his guests. The recipe 
was her closely guarded secret. 

Today this recipe comes to you 
ready-mixed. Years ago Aunt Jemima’s 
secret became the property of the mil- 





50 many women have tried 


and liked 


Have you tested it for yourself? 


lers of Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour. We grind her 
special flours for you with 
machinery built for the 
purpose. We bring you 
her own ingredients pro- 
portioned exactly as she 
used them. 

Women who are proud 
of their cooking have 
turned to Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour because it 
brings them a recipe that 
cannot be found in cook books. It is 
the only way to have pancakes just like 
her own, always light and wholesome, 
with that matchless plantation flavor. 
No trouble now to prepare the batter 
for these cakes! No chance to go 
wrong! Just add a cup of milk (or water) 
to every cup of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour—and stir. 


When you first serve Aunt Jemima’s 
pancakes, see how quickly the plates 
come back for more! Plan now to test 
her famous recipe ready-mixed. Use the 
coupon below to send for trial package 
of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and 
also of Aunt Jemima Prepared Buck- 
wheat Flour or get full size packages 
from your grocer. 


Now—a chance to test this famous recipe 


Trial size packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and Pre- 
pared Buckwheat Flour mailed on receipt of roc, with 
new recipe booklet giving many delightful suggestions. 


Send coupon today 








The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch 

Dept. D-12, St. Joseph, Missouri 
Gentlemen: Send trial size packages Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour, Prepared Buckwheat Flour and recipe folder. 
I enclose roc to cover cost of mailing. 














Never Betore—a recipe 


| 
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A jolly outdoor pageant can be given with frost fairics and 
holly-berry elves dancing around a Community Christmas tree 


HAVE You CHOSEN Your 


CHRISTMAS PLAY? 


[Continued from puge 64] 


and in auditoriums. 

A Chester mystery 
play as given out- 
doors in Indianapolis, established the 
custom of having a permanent Christ- 
mas Carol Association in that city. 
This quaint poetic piece has been edited 
by Frank Conroy, and is available for the 
price of a Christmas card. Old English 
carols accompany it. The carolers go from 
street to street and square to square, some- 
times in inexpensive colorful pre-Eliza- 
bethan costumes, and sometimes just with 
a bunch of holly or vivid streamer added 
to their everyday clothes, but always with 
lighted lanterns—and the greater variety 
of these the better! Perhaps you will 
want to do something even more unusual 
and copy a plan evolved two years ago in 
Boston where an outdoor play accom- 
panied the carols, moving through the 
city streets on a truck made to represent 
one of the ancient Miracle wagons, such 
as were used in France and England 
hundreds of years ago. For this the Ches- 
ter play may be used, or another play 
evolved by Emerson College, which can 
be found in a small book full of Yuletide 
suggestions. 

Or, if you live in a village, you may 
want to stage a Miracle play in your 
church or town hall, such as was given in 
Pomfret, Connecticut. Directions for this 
very play can be found in a recent book 
on religious drama. If a secular play is 
needed for such a community nothing 
could be more refreshing than The Old 
Peabody Pew, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
It can be given by a cast of women in 
old-fashioned dress. 

A play given by a gay house party in 
a Southern town resulted in a group which 
formed a Community Centre for the Arts 
—drama, poetry, music. Such a play can 
be found in the clever Christmas Chime, 
by Margaret Cameron. It is a modern 
play with smart dialogue and dress, suit- 
able for high schools. 

Colleges wishing to produce a morality 
play will find their needs answered in 
Eagerheart, by A. M. Buckton, or the 
Chester Cycle or Why the Chimes Rang, 
already mentioned. 

The Nativity as produced in the First 
Church of Boston with glorious costumes 
suggesting the old masters led to the 
foundation of a guild, 
whose influence for 
art is active and en- 
thusiastic. Any city 
church desiring to 
follow this example 
can find this unusual 
play by Eugene R. 
Shippen and Eliza- 
beth B. Shippen in an 
inexpensive fascinat- 
ingly illustrated book. 

A holiday celebra- 
tion by the Play- 
ground Association of 
Baltimore led to the 





a rican. 





The Old Peabody Pew 


Names and prices of all the plays mentioned in this article; name of pub- 
lisher where they can be obtained, and suggestions for Christmas carols and 
books on producing will be sent on receipt of ten cents in stamps. Write to 
the Service Editor, McCall's Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New Y ork City. 
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movement now fos- 
tered by Goucher Col- 
lege for better plays for 
children. Such a celebration can be given 
out of doors by means of gay robes and 
cloaks of Canton flannel worn over every- 
day clothing. Hoily-berry elves, mistletoe 
maidens and frost sprites, as well as other 
brightly garbed characters connected with 
Christmas are woven into this special 
festival, which is published in book form. 

If the children are to act in the plays 
themselves, then the dramas must be 
brief. In some communities the Little 
Theatre, the dramatic clubs, or the col- 
leges provide the children’s play. 

In choosing a piay to be acted by chil- 
dren, consult a gay and inexpensive little 
volume with bright dialogue and jingly 
rhythmical choruses called Jolly Plays for 
the Holidays, by Carolyn Wells. A vein 
of fancy runs through all these plays, 
and they are so cleverly arranged that any 
number of children from a dozen to 
twenty-five can take part in them. Operet- 
tas for children with songs that will 
please them and their elders, and train the 
ears and voices of the young participants 
can be found in another paper-bound book 
Eight Little Operas, by Laura E. Richards. 
In these little operas the arias and chor- 
uses are set to well-known tunes. 

For a play in a school where dramatic 
interest and literary flavor should be 
united, there is nothing quite so fine as a 
one act play which can be found in most 
public libraries, Christmas Eve With 
Charles Dickens, by Maude Morrison 
Frank. Here, Dickens, a small, ragged, 
pathetic boy has a dream in which jolly 
old English customs and songs and dances 
shine before his sight. It is authentic, 
touching, and a real contribution to the 
literature of children’s plays. 

There are several plays which adults 
can act for children (as they do in 
Vassar Brothers Institute, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.). The first of these is One Night at 
Bethlehem, by Katharine Brown and 
Glenna Smith Tinnin, produced _last 
Christmas in the Cathedral School at 
Washington, D. C. It is in four scenes 
and a prologue. 

There is also Snow White, by Jessie 
Braham White. The wicked queen, and 
the kindly seven dwarfs with their en- 
chanting little house 
made a tale beloved 
of children the world 
over. The play is full 
length and can- be 
given in two sets, the 
palace scene can be 
played against a 
plain background 
composed of  cur- 
tains. 

The Holly Tree Inn, 
by Mrs. Oscar Ber- 
ringer, has a whim- 
sical Dickensy touch, 
and a small cast. 
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ese 43 Directors of Home Economics 


in COLLEGES 


tell wh Y they prefer 


4, 


Ova + 
Ee 


- 


“Healthful” — “Econom. 
zcal’’—and other reasons 
—say 12 





NY “No harmful results or 
residue” —say 14 
“Satisfactory” — “Always 

good results” —declare 26 
The Cream of Tartar 


W THO could give 
more authorita- 
Baking Powder. Con- 


—_s no alum. Leaves tive judgment upon 
no bitter taste. 

a food product than 
the Directors of Home Economics in our 
higher institutions, our colleges, normal 
schools and technical training schools? 
Their position requires them to know about 
foods both from the laboratory side and in 
terms of fine cookery. 





From both these points of view these 
leaders find that Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder is best. They say so without reser- 
vation. A large group of these Home 


Royal Boston Brown Bread 


Mix thoroughly 1 cup whole wheat or graham flour, 1 cup corn meal, 
lcup rye meal or ground rolled oats, 5 teaspoons Royal Baking 
Powder and 1 teaspoon salt. Add 34 cup dark molasses to 144 cups 
milk and add to dry ingredients. Beat thoroughly and put into 
greased molds 44 full. Steam 314 hours; remove covers and bake in 
moderate oven (400°F.) until top is dry. Makes 2 medium-size or 
3 small loaves, 








Economics Directors recently gave their 
opinions on baking powders and 88% of 
those who in answering made a specific 
choice said: “I prefer Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder.”” And many volunteered 
their reasons. 


The purity, the wholesomeness and the 
dependability of Royal—the Cream of Tar- 
tar Baking Powder—have made it for 50 
years the one baking powder that partic- 
ular housewives will use. 


They know it is made always with pure 
cream of tartar which is a natural fruit 





and NORMAL SCHOOLS 


(veam of Tartar Baking Powder 


product from ripe grapes, imported for 
Royal for 50 years from Southern Europe. 

Cakes and biscuits made with Royal rise 
to a magical lightness. And Royal leaves 
no trace of bitter taste to tinge their deli- 
cate flavor. Yet just 2 cents worth is enough 
to make a whole layer cake delectably light 
and fine-textured. 

350 Recipes— Free 

Let us send you—free—a complete cook 
book; nearly 350 recipes for delicious foods 
of all kinds,— puddings and sauces, soups, 
fish, meat and egg dishes, salads and salad 





== dressings, as well as delectable cakes, 


; 

























biscuits, muffins and quick breads. 
Just mail the coupon. 


Cup Cakes with Currant Jelly Meringue 


4 tablespoons butter 3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 


a little at a time; add beaten egg; sift flour, baking powder 
and salt together and add to mixture; add flavoring and 
grated orange rind; mix well. Bake in greased and floured 
individual cake tins in moderate oven (380°F.) 15 to 20 
minutes. When cool cover with a meringue made of the white 
of 1 egg and 14 cup currant jelly. Put egg white and jelly 
together into bowl and beat with egg beater or wire whip until 
; stiff. Spread on top of cakes. 


1 cup sugar 14 teaspoon salt 
4% cup milk 1 teaspoon orange extract 
1 egg Grated rind of 1 orange 
2 cups flour 
Cream shortening; add sugar slowly beating well; add milk 






































Frosty Fruit Cake 


14 cup butter lcup milk 
1 cup sugar 2 cups pastry or bread 
2 eggs flour 
1 teaspoon vanilla 3 teaspoons Royal 
extract Baking Powder 


14 teaspoon salt 

Cream butter well; add sugar; add yolks of eggs and 
vanilla; mix well; add milk, then flour, baking 
powder and salt which have been sifted together; 
mix in beaten egg whites. Bake in three greased 
and floured layer tins in moderate oven at 375°F. 
about 20 minutes. Put cake together with fruit 
filling and cover thickly with white icing. Makes 3 
layers baked in 8-inch pans. 


Fruit Filling and Icing 


flavoring and cool. Add fruit to one-third this icing 
and spread thickly between layers. Cover top and 
side of cake with remaining plain icing. Decorate 
top with nuts if desired. Some of the fruits can be 
omitted and the choice is a matter of taste. 































2'5 cups granulated 1 teaspoon lemon juice er ee eee ey, - ee 
-. oneee : lcup mixed figs, a eee 
°4 cup boiling water cherries and pine- Same } 
1 teaspoon Royal apple, cut fine "epecaaaelag G POWDER COMPANY, | 
Baking Powder Whites of 2 eggs 5 ROYAL BAKIN New York | 
Boil sugar, water and baking powder without stir- TH t 42nd Street, e Royal | 
ring until syrup spins a thread (238°F.); beat egg 105 Eas f the famous £ 
whites until dry; add syrup gradually, beating d me free copy ° for all kinds o 
constantly until right consistency to spread; add Please send m fc 350 recipes \ 
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What should a school childs 


breakfast be ? 


“Read 


what school authorities 


ae 
about this subject 


7n-~.N THEIR study of the things 

Sy) that help or Kinder your chil- 

) dren to grow and learn as they 
should, school authorities have 

»} discovered some interesting 
facts about breakfast. 


They have found that the kind of breakfast 
a child eats has a direct bearing on his mental 
alertness and physical endurance for the day. 


What should a school child eat for break- 
fast? There is no doubt in the minds of school 
health authorities. Repeated tests and ex- 
periments have answered this question con- 
clusively. 





a fa 
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Read the answer in a bulletin of one of the 
country’s most important teachers colleges: 
““A school day breakfast should consist of 


Dry, hard bread 
Milk 


A mild fruit 
A well-cooked cereal 


“If the breakfast must be simpler than this,” 
the report continues, *‘it will be best to give 
the cereal and milk and trust to getting in the 
other foods later in the day.”’ 


A hot-cooked cereal! Authorities are all 
agreed on the necessity of this because they 
have proof of its value every day. 


The child who eats a 4ot cereal for break- 
fast does a better morning’s work in school. 
The child who does not have it does not keep 
up mentally or physically. 


Note what authorities say 


**A well-cooked cereal should be an es- 
sential part of achild’s breakfast."" 
U. S. Bureau of Education 


“Eat some cooked cereal every morning. 
It makes you warm and gives you energy 
to play hard and work hard.” 
Department of the Interior 
“Cooked cereals are best for breakfast be- 
cause they make us feel warm as we eat 
them and we can use much milk and cream 
with them.” Bulletin from a Teachers College 


Today this breakfast rule is one of the most 





1926, C. of W. Co. 


yay in the school health program. You 
will see it displayed on the wall in more than 
30,000 school rooms: 


‘*Every boy and girl needs a 
hot cereal treakfast’’ 


Mothers believe in this rule, too, because they 
have seen what a hot cereal breakfast means 
in starting their children off right for the day. 


The cereal to which they naturally turn is 
one physicians have recommended for 30 
years—Cream of Wheat! 


Two very simple reasons explain why so 
many authorities approve of Cream of Wheat 
as an ideal cereal for children. 


First, it contains a rich store of the mental 
and physical energy every school child needs. 


Second, this energy is quickly released for 
use because Cream of Wheat contains none of 
the indigestible parts of the wheat. 


Every ounce is food, so rapidly and easily 
digested that physicians everywhere recom- 
mend it as the first solid food even for infants. 


There is probably a package of Cream of 
Wheat in your pantry now. If not, there is 
plenty at your grocers. Use it tomorrow to 
give your children the kind of breakfast they 
need. It’s so easy to prepare and so good to cat! 


Note: We have an authoritative booklet, ‘The Im- 
portant Business of Feeding Children,’’ which we will 
be glad to send you with sample box of Cream of Wheat. 
Address Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. G-3, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. In Canada made by Cream of Wheat 
Company, Winnipeg. English address, Fassett & John- 
son, Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 


To TEACHERS 


To help you carry out the national school pro- 
gram of education in health habits, write us 
for authoritative free teaching material. State 
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LET'S MAKE IT 


GREEN CHRISTMAS 


BY DOROTHY GILES 


InLustraTion By P. W. Kruetzreipr 


HERE is an old 
superstition which 
looks askance at a 
“green Christmas,” and 
warns us of all manner of 
disasters which are sure to 
follow. with a new year 
that is not born in snowy 
weather. And surely, each 
cne of us cherishes at heart an ideal of 
Christmas—Christmas as the poets and 
carol singers have given it to us “with 
the snow in the street, and the wind at 
the door,” just such a Christmas as good 
King Wenceslas looked out upon. — 

But the whitest of white Christmases 
demands a certain amount of green to 
set off its sparkling beauty. Somewhere 
in the picture there must be pine trees 
rising staunchly from the glistening plain; 
tiny, stiff spruce trees, candle-tipped ; 
hemlocks with their dangling russet cones, 
and wreaths of laurel, holly and pine to 
prefigure faithfulness and hope and the 
eternal mercy of the Lord who not since 
the time of the great flood has left His 
earth without some green thing growing 
there to bear witness to His kindness to 
the children of men. 

Our annual family excursion into the 
woods to gather Christmas greens is one 
of the most vivid recollections of my 
childhood—a childhood spent by happy 
fortune in a village which had stretching 
to north and south and east of it a ter- 
rain of real country—high-shouldered hills 
from whose stony ledges sprouted pines 
and white birch and groves of towering 
chestnut trees; deep woods into which 
partridge and woodcock and deer lured 
the hunters, and from whose brooks a 
skillful angler might draw many a 
speckled trout; and fields in which, in 
May, a little girl waded breast high 
among the buttercups and daisies. 

But winter was best. With the first 
snow a magic descended upon the land. 
Known and familiar places took on a 
new significance. All the wreck of au- 
tumn was deep folded in a white mantle; 
the hoar frost on the dried grasses and 
cups of Queen Anne’s lace made these 
wan reminders of summer lovelier far 
than in their stoutest green. 

The Christmas treasures of a wood lot 
do not happen to every one, I know, 
though the woods often are nearer than 
some of us think. Indeed there are few 
Persons who, given a free afternoon, can- 
not reach the open country and cut a 
sprig o’ green to make Christmas for 
themselves; while those of us with even 
very little gardens can have a Christmas 
corner where we grow at least some of 
our Yuletide garlands. I see in my mind’s 
eye—that organ so necessary to gardeners 
—a north corner planting of evergreens— 
arbor vitae, mugho pine, hemlock, laurels, 
Mahonia—whose polished bronze leaves 
are among the handsomest winter foliage, 
and which in northern gardens takes the 


place of the English holly. 
South of Washington, 
D. C., the hollies flourish, 
growing wild beside Vir- 
ginia and Carolina road- 
sides, while, too often, the 
dooryards along the streets 
show no green at all, alas! 
In England the holly trees 
command the winter landscape—tall, 
bushy, verdant—and hung with scarlet 
berries. Never shall I forget those in the 
churchyard at Stratford-on-Avon as I 
saw them on an early February morning, 
under the weight of new fallen snow, 
the sun gleaming on every polished leaf 
and scarlet berry. If I lived in a part of 
the country where hollies would grow, 
hollies I would have, and many of them. 

The berries of the black alder, one of 
our native shrubs, make a fair substitute 
for holly in Christmas decorations, and 
are handsome in the shrubbery too. In 
the same winter garden there should be 
a trellis or a wall to support plants of 
bittersweet and one plant too of clematis 
paniculata which dries under the frost and 
develops an ashen loveliness that, when 
the snow wreathes it, catches the heart 
with its ghostly beauty. Here too, should 
grow many evergreen ferns, aspidium 
acrostichoides, the Christmas fern; crista- 
tum clintonianum, another large evergreen 
fern; the evergreen wood fern, and poly- 
pcdy whose dense mats quickly cover 
rocky ledges and crevices with green. 
Galax, a pretty little evergreen plant from 
the mountains of North Carolina; myrtle, 
pachysandra, wintergreen and partridge 
vines should trail over the ground of the 
Christmas garden and yield many bou- 
quets for low bowls all winter through. 

Lately, in many parts of the country, 
has arisen the charming custom of deco- 
rating with colored electric lights, the small 
spruce trees and other evergreens grow- 
ing beside entrance porches and at the 
edge of shrubberies. Think of a whole 
community so lighted for the coming of 
the Lord of Christmas! Who would want 
a poor dismembered tree stuck in a 
wooden holder and crammed into a tight 
corner of an overcrowded room when one 
might have instead of this, a_ living 
Christmas tree out of doors with the 
snow upon it, and lights, and bits of 
suet and red berries tied to the branches 
for the birds? 

But if an indoor Christmas tree is an 
absolutely indispensable part of Christmas, 
let me urge that you buy one that has its 
roots intact. Many of the nurserymen offer 
these now at Christmas time. You can 
get really sizable trees, big enough to bear 
gifts for the family, or small ones for 
table decoration. Then, when the holiday 
is over there need be no dying boughs to 
be cast out upon the dust heap—but a 
living tree which may be planted in the 
garden—to keep Christmas green through- 
out all the year. 








TEAR OUT THESE RECIPES 
HAVE THEM READY FOR # 














Plain Sparkli: 
Granulated Gelatine 
Jor gener 





Angel Charlotte Russe 


Tus famous Knox recipe always gives increased 
enjoyment to the Holiday Festivities. Se fasci- 
nating that it is almost irresistible and yet so 
easy to prepare that even the novice is always 
successful with it, 





V2 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. l cup sugar. 
Y, dozen rolled stale macaroons. 1 pint heavy cream. 
1 dozen marshmallows, cut in small pieces. Vanilla. 


2 tablespoonfuls chopped candied cherries. 
Y%, Ib. blanched and chopped nuts. 
Y% cup boiling water. 
Soak the gelatine in cold water, dissolve in boiling water, 
and add sugar. When mixture is cold, add cream, beaten 
until stiff, nuts, macaroons, marshmallows and candied 
cherries. Flavor with vanilla. Turn into a mold, first dip- 
ped in cold water, and chill. Remove from mold and serve 
with angel cake. 
Or cut top from cake, remove some of the inside, fill with 
mixture, replace top, cover with frosting, and garnish with 
nuts and candied cherries. 


Y, cup cold water. 


~ 
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-and delightful candy 


who delight in having something different. 


x HOLIDAY DAINTIES 


4 level tablespoonfuls Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1% cups boiling water 4 cups granulated sugar 
1 cup cold water 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water five minutes. Add the 
boiling water. When dissolved add the sugar and boilslowly 
for fifteen minutes. Divide into two equal parts. When 
somewhat cooled add to one part one teaspoonful extract 
of cinnamon. To the other part add one-half teaspoonful 
extract of cloves. Pour into shallow tins that have been 
dipped in cold water. Let stand over night; turn out; cut 
into squares, roll in fine granulated or powdered sugar; 
let stand to crystallize. Any coloring desired may be added 
and any preferred flavoring extract used, 








Be sure to write for special recipes =". 
for holiday treats and Mrs. Knox’s recipe books, 
Sent for 4c postage and your grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co, 
108 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 











Tre old-time joy of making the Christmas can- 
dies at home has never lost its charm. Here is 
a recipe now favored by millions of “moderns” 
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Same Sparkling Gelatine 
with Lemon Fiavering in 
separate envelope not 
mised with the Gelatine 














Memorial Bird Bath 
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Miss Putnam’s Portrait of 2 Young Girl 
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The Pigeon Girl 




















Ik YOU WOULD WIN. BEAUTY 
WORTHY TO LIVE IN MARBLE 


x2 BY HILDEGARDE FILLMORE 3X 


HERE are few places where one can go and 
| say, “Here Beauty is made,” but a sculptor’s 
studio is one of them. And the strange thing 
about it, to quote Brenda Putnam, is that “a sculp- 
tor, unlike other artists, uses such ugly materials to 
work with. Her clay is only mud; her modeling im- 
plements are no more romantic than kitchen knives, 
and the armatures of wire and metal, upon which the 
clay is built, can never be anything but hideous and 
gaunt.” 

Miss Putnam herself is so tiny a person as to be 
almost lost in her great studio with the light pour- 
ing in through the skylight windows. It is difficult at 
first to understand how her small, strong hands, 
which ripple so marvelously over the keys of her 
piano, can also model the powerful busts of men 
and women which stand on pedestals around the 
room. And yet when I looked into the deep, dark 
eyes which dominate her face, I knew that they saw 
beauty as only a sculptor can see it. 

“To me our everyday way of looking at beauty 

is only a small part of it,” she explained. “Most 
people think of beauty in terms of a beautiful face. 
And women, when they study themselves, consider 
only how they may keep their faces beautiful. I 
wish I could show you some of the things upon 
which beauty really depends. Take, for example, the 
way a head is set on the neck. How many of us are 
ever conscious of the meaning of that line from the 
crown of the head to the shoulders? And yet that 
angle, the set of the head with relation to the rest 
of the body is the secret of so much that is either 
lovely or unlovely about people. I would venture to 
say that by looking at the set of a head we could 
often learn far more about our neighbors than by 
looking at their faces!” 

She pointed to a stunning head of a well-known orchestra 
conductor, “That man’s face is full of interesting things,” 
she explained, “but if his head did not jut forward on his 
neck like an eagle’s, if there were no sharp, determined angle, 
he would not be the brilliant musician that he is. Without 
that distinguishing line, he would look almost like any 
business man, and much of the character and charm of 
his face would disappear. 

“Of course,” Miss Putnam continued, her large eyes turn- 
ing restlessly from one sculptured piece to another, “faces, 
too, interest me intensely. But when I leave this studio and 
walk through a crowded street, I am struck first by the 
things that women do to their faces. Take such a super- 
ficial thing as make-up. Now, there is nothing wrong with 
make-up, as such, but I find that there is everything wrong 
with the way so many women use it. I see girls who de- 
liberately blur and spoil the contours of their faces by the 
wrong accent—or by too much. To any one who has worked 
with clay, these faces seem to be twisted out of shape. I 
want to mold them back to beauty.” 

She turned from the clay figures and plaster casts and 
looked at me with a shadow in her eyes. “Do you know, 
there is something else that hurts me about faces. I feel 
very strongly that beauty is often spoiled by selfishness. If 





Brenda Putnam, woman sculptor whose works have 
won numerous medals and the enthusiastic acclama- 
tion of art lovers everywhere 


one is selfish, this quality shows through as no other char- 
acteristic I know of.” 

In a sudden change of mood Miss Putnam’s face lost its 
seriousness. “When I get discouraged looking at faces,” she 
smiled, “I can always look at backs. Frankly, backs fascinate 
me. This is another thing that too few of us ever think about. 
We spoil the beauty of a straight torso by slouching. We 
forget that more than half the world sees us from the back 








Give gifts for beauty at Christmastime. If you wish, 
we will send you a descriptive list of beauty assort- 
ments grouped in holiday array. Enclose a stamped 
envelope with your letter. And do you know that there 
is areal reference guide to beauty obtainable for only 
ten cents? It is our Handbook of Beauty for Every- 
woman. Address your letter to The Service Editor, 
McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New 
York City 




















or the side. Is it any wonder that a_ beautifully 
muscular, erect, well-set-up back interests me more 
than a pretty face? It’s so much rarer. And usually 
those who stand correctly do it unconsciously. The 
unself-conscious always appeals to the artist. Maybe 
that is why we all take such delight in watching 
little children. So I say, stand erect, hold yourself 
gracefully but don’t let the effort seem forced. 

“T am aways seeking,” she went on, “the things 
about us which have not been spoiled by fashion or 
by the demands of civilization. How we stray from 
the persons which we were meant to be!” 

Behind a large garden group upon which she was 
working at the moment, I caught sight of her lovely 
sundial baby, straddling its sea horse. This laughing 
boy has won prizes everywhere and has been taken 
to the hearts of all who have looked at him. I com- 
mented on the little turned-up toe which always 
made me chuckle. 

“Well, speaking of things that we spoil,” said Miss 
Putnam decisively, “I’d like to make a plea for feet. 
When I look at the Greek figures I realize that there 
is hardly a normal adult foot left in the civilized 
world. As for most of our ankles, no Greek sculptor 
would have called the fashionable slim ankle beauti- 
ful. They always made their ankles strong and 
firm enough to bear the weight of the body. Many 
of us, though we may look stylish, are actually 
standing on thin, spindly supports, out of all pro- 
portion to the rest of our bodies. As children, most 
of us had our boots laced too tight, which caused 
the muscles of the ankles to be atrophied. Then, a 
we began to wear high heels, the tendon of Achilles 
at the heel was shortened till our feet became 
misshapen. Few women wear laced or_ buttoned 

shoes any more, but many men do. Much of the harm has 
already been done and we aren’t helping it any by continv- 
ing to wear too high, wobbly heels. 

“But if we have offended in the matter of feet, we are 
kinder to ourselves in the matter of our clothing. Short 
skirts, with the freedom of movement and the grace which 
they allow, are a joy to me. And the lines of our silhouettes 
begin to get nearer to a sculptor’s idea of beauty. 

“One aid to graceful lines, by the way, is bobbed hair. As 
a sculptor, I am glad that it is no longer freakish. When | 
first bobbed my hair, I had to let it grow again because I got 
so tired of being stared at. Now, no one notices. Too short 
hair, on the other hand, is apt to be ungraceful, bul 
there is a just-right length which contributes definitely 
to beauty. 

“It frightens me sometimes to discover how much clothes 
have to do with beauty. When we wear workaday and ui- 
becoming clothes, when our noses are shiny and our faces 
go unpowdered, we sink into the unnoticed millions. But 
just let us put on something which brings out all the dis- 
tinction and charm we have and, presto, we become ob- 
jects of interest. People look twice in appreciation. It’s hard 
for a sculptor to have to admit it, but the right clothes d0 
make us beautiful in the eyes of the world. If this be 
treason, we women must make the most of it.” 
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Throwing the Light 
of Scientific Frankness on Woman's Oldest Problem 


has changed, in this way, the hygienic habits of the world 
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This new way, by supplanting the uncertainty 
of old hygienic methods with certain and 
positive protection, provides charm, immacu-_ 
lacy, exquisiteness under all circumstances 
...and adds the convenience of disposability 
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Are you cooking 
as your Grandmother 
did or as yout 
Granddaughter will? 

















Rie alll 


Put a solid fat in a sufficiently hot 
place and it will melt to a liquid. 
Put oil (liquid fat) in a sufficiently 
cold place and it will harden to a 
solid fat. The difference between 
fat and oil is merely that of tem- 
perature. 

The only reason most women 
cook with a solid fat is custom. 
The cooking experts tell us that 
there is no real reason for using a 
solid fat instead of a liquid. 

Using a liquid fat as a shortening 
for cakes, biscuits and pie crusts is 
not such an innovation as it may 
at first seem. In the case of cakes 
you “cream” a solid fat to make it 
melt evenly during baking. In the 
case of biscuits and pie crusts you 
“crumble” the solid fat so that it 
will distribute itself throughout the 
dough. In all cases the processes 
are as effectively, and more simply, 
accomplished by using a liquid fat 
as fine as Wesson Oil. One might 
as well start with a fat in liquid 
form—a choice salad oil. 

For many years women have 
been writing us letters enthusiasti- 
cally approving Wesson Oil for 
making delicious cakes, biscuits, pie 
crusts and fried foods. Many of them 
thought that they had made the 
original discovery that a liquid oil 
is excellent for all cooking purposes 
—some had experimented with 
using Wesson Oil for cakes, others 
with using it for pie crusts and bis- 
cuits, and still others for frying. 
Which proves that not all women 
follow old established customs. 

Some establish new ones. 
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GIFTS THAT ARE BEAUTIFUL 
AS WELL AS USEFUL 


SELECTED BY ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 














These charming Italian pottery candle 

sticks, may be had in a pink or yellow 

rose with green foliage, are effective for a 
dressing-table. $2.00 each 


An attractive kitchen is made even more 
irresistible using this well-ventilated vege- 
box, for storing vegetables and fruit. It 
costs $8.50 and may be decorated in white 
with blue bandings and fruit, or in any 
colorings. The painted white and yellow 
sink brush and shovel, with flower mo- 
tifs, any color, $1.75. The set of shaver 
and ice-pick with hand-decorated shield 
is $2.00, any color 











A convenient and satisfactory means of 
cooking is with this new electric lamp- 
socket cooker. It prepares a roast or 
chicken with three vegetables, at one time, 
or will cook a ham. Cooking requires 
forty minutes, which is finished, with 
current off, by the retained heat. Price 
$6.50 

















Are you beginning to plan your Christ- 
mas gifts? Or is there a wedding gift to 
buy or a gay, new bit of beauty for the 
house? Here are suggestions for you to 
choose from. If you are unable to find 
these lovely things in your own shops, we 














An inexpensive 16-inch lamp, in good 
taste, that is adapted to simple surround- 
ings, has a brown pinch-bottle base and 
g-inch antiqued parchment shade with 
three ship prints, $6.50 electrified. The 
non-tarnishable English brass knocker, 
size 5% by 5%% inches is $2.75, post- 
paid. Brass hook-ends of same Size, 


$6.25 postpaid 











This movable black-finished iron wall- 
bracket containing a peasant flower-pot, 
adds to the interest of a window treat- 
ment. The smaller size is $1.50, the 
larger $2.00. Decorated flower-pot $3.00 
and artificial cyclamen, $1.25 a spray 


A walnut bookstand such as this will 
prove an undeniable convenience for 
many uses. It costs $15.00. The dahlia 
vase in blue, amber or sunset scale-optic 
glass is $5.00 and the paper covered cig- 
arette-box with match-box in Mayflower 
decoration, $2.50 a set 





























A very desirable arrangement for a con- 
sole table that may be had at reasonable 
cost, is this charming one, consisting of 
an all-glass good-sized mirror, 12 by 24 
inches, with mitred cutting and engraved 
flowers with crystal rosettes for $10.00, 
and a rolled edge 12-inch flower-bowl and 
block with two low candlesticks in green 
or amber glass for $5.00, complete 


Ships that are unfailing in their interest 
as a decorative motif have been used in 
the design of this glazed paper-covered 
waste basket of generous size. Price 


$8.00 





Among the peasant wares and fabrics 
that have won great favor, is this peasant 
cotton breakfast-set, comprised of a 36- 
inch cloth with 6 small napkins, in bril- 
liant assorted plaids, for $4.00 complete. 
The crescent-shaped, individual salad 
plate is of Quimper pottery and the price 
is $7.85 each 





shall be glad to send you the address of 
the shops here in New York City where 
these beautifulthings may be bought.Write 
to the Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 
236 West 37th Street, New York City 
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SO THIS IS CHRISTMAS! 


[Continued from page 7] 


There would be pain there, and heartache, 
and fear of what was ahead. Yet there 
would be, too, fortitude. 

And in the morning, waking to dreari- 
ness and a yearning for home, they would 
try to CAPTy OM. 2.6 «+s 

And she would not be there to help! 

With that vision upon her, she was 
blind at the moment to everything about 
her. Gone was the great ballroom crowded 
with dancers—the gowns of the women 
lighting it with superb color, rose and 
jade and sapphire; the tree flaunting 
golden streamers, the music booming, shin- 
ing, moaning—drums, saxophones, synco- 
pation. For Patricia there was only that 
long room with its cold moonlight, and 
the need it had of her. 

She tried to tell herself that it was 
silly to let her mind dwell on it. That to 
Pinkney and Bruelle and all the rest of 
them her coming and going was not im- 
portant. That she might as well stay and 
have her good time, and return home 
refreshed and rested. Then suddenly she 
knew she wasn’t having a good time. She 
was missing something that should have 
been there. All about her people were 
shouting: “A Merry Christmas.” But it 
didn’t seem to her that any of them were 
merry. Their voices grew louder, the fun 
grew fast and furious; but of real mirth, 
of simple satisfying happiness, she could 
see no sign. 

The climax came when, the guests hav- 
ing tired of the bows and arrows, the 
beat of a tom-tom was heard above the 
clamor of voices, and through the great 
archway which spanned the entrance to 
the ballroom streamed a wild procession. 
Jesters were there, and black slaves bear- 
ing gifts, and pages holding steaming 
bowls aloft, and houris dancing, and 
mounted on a barrel, the Spirit of Christ- 
mas, as fat as Falstaff, and carrying a 
ladle. 

Well, there is this to be said for Patri- 
cia, she was neither a prig nor a prude. 
She knew there was no harm in having 
fun on Christmas Eve if one wanted it. 
But as for herself, she didn’t’ want it if 
she had to have it with those two young 
men who had had more than enough 
champagne, or with Babs’ husband who 
wanted to teach her a glorious freedom, 
or with all those flushed women who 
seemed to have forgotten that because of 
a great Mother, this night of all others 
should have been spent in their homes. 

She fled to the top of the stairs and 
stood looking down. The black men who 
had brought the gifts, had laid them 
before the Falstaffian saint, who still 
mounted on his barrel, beat time with his 
ladle to the tom-toms. And the black 
men began to weave back and forth in a 
fantastic dance, and the houris waved 
their veils and jingled their bracelets, and 
coiled themselves like glittering snakes. 

As the beat of the tom-toms grew faster, 
they began to sound an accompaniment to 
the words that echoed in Patricia’s brain: 
“So this is Christmas . . so this is Christ- 
mas... SO THIS IS CHRISTMAS!” said 
the tom-toms. But nobody heard but the 
girl on the stairs! 

The young man called Trux looked up 
and saw her. He waved to her, made his 
way through the crowd, and began climb- 
ing the stairs. When he stumbled on the 
frst landing, Patricia took to her heels, 
tushed up the remaining steps, ran down 
the dim hall, found her door, slammed 
it behind her, locked it, and leaned 
against it breathless. 

She told herself afterwards, scornfully, 
that her nerves were on edge. She had 
never been afraid at the hospital. Not 
even when the big blond Swede in the 
nervous ward had tried to brain her with 
4 chair. She had quieted him without 
help, and had only been a little shaky 
afterwards. But tonight there was some- 
thing—she couldn’t quite define it—some- 
thing sinister in the air. Something malev- 
lent. Something corrupting. She had ex- 
pected it would be different—fine and ex- 
quisite, a part of the old Babs, and of 
the dreams they had shared together. 
There had been nothing fine about it. 
She wondered if it was because against 
Babs’ sincerity had been set the sophisti- 
‘ation of her husband. He was, perhaps, 
the stronger, and Babs, loving him, had 
been submerged. 


How dreadful to be submerged like that 
in another’s personality! Yet if Babs’ 
husband had been like—oh, why not say 
it?—like—Doctor Jimmie 
would not have been submerged, she 
would have been carried along by a 
strength which would never fail her, she 
would have been borne up by a faith 
which would never falter, she would have 
had dreams to match her own. 

Patricia had never called the doctor- 
in-charge by his first name, but now in 
her thoughts she spoke of him as “Jim- 
mie.” She was glad that it wasn’t any 
more pretentious than that, just simple 
and boyish, belonging to him. His whole 
name, James Jasper Grant, had a steady 
ring to it, like his steady voice when he 
spoke to Pinkney or to poor Bruelle. She 
wondered what he was doing. Asleep, per- 
haps. Or perhaps called out of bed by 
poor Bruelle. She knew the comfort he 
would be to that passing soul. He was 
more than a doctor. He was a priest. 

Since she was no longer frightened, she 
opened her door and went into the hall. 
At one end of it was a great window 
which looked over the hills, and reached 
from the ceiling to the floor. Patricia 
walked towards it, and stood gazing out 
at the stars. The night was still, and the 
snow lay white over the garden. Patricia 
thought ef the hospital and the lights 
shining. She thought of Jimmie Grant 
shielding her from the wind. 

She was startled by hearing a little 
voice at her side: “I want my Nonny.” 

It was Babs’ baby. Adorable in pink 
pajamas, with sleep still in his eyes, his 
mop of curls standing up like a crown. 

She bent down to him, “Nonny will be 
here presently. Will I do, until she comes? 
I'm a Nonny, too, you know.” 

“Do you take care of little boys?” 

“T take care of big men. Sick ones.” 

He cocked his head, “Would you rather 
take care of little boys?” 

“T would tonight. Shall we run back 
to bed? And I'll sit with you till your 
Nonny comes.” 

His hand was tucked in hers confid- 
ingly. “Will you tell me a story?” 

“Ves. If you'll shut your eyes.” 

When they reached his room, the stock- 
ing still hung limp from its red ribbon. 

“Santa Claus didn’t come yet,” Toodles 
confided as he climbed into bed. 

“He’ll come after you go to sleep.” 

When his head was on the pillow, and 
the covers up to his chin, he said, “Tell 
me a story.” 

“What about?” 

“Oh—Donner and Blitzen. . .” 

“T know a better one.” 

“What about?” 

“Jesus in the manger.” 

“Who was Jesus-in-the-manger?” 

Was this Babs’ child? It seemed to 
Patricia incredible! Babs who had always 
said her prayers at school. Whose faith 
had seemed so steadfast. 

With Toodles’ hand in hers, she told 
him the lovely story. He listened en- 
tranced. “If Mary came here,” he said, 
all shining with the thought of it, “and 
there wasn’t any room, I’d sleep on the 
floor and give the little baby my bed. I’d 
let the darling little baby sleep in my 
bed.” Babs’ child? Or his father’s? 

When Toodles slept finally, Patricia 
still sat beside him. The nurse coming in, 
asked, “Oh, did he wake?” 

“Yes. And he was sweet. Nurse, he said 
if Mary had come here, and there had 
been no place to lay the Baby, he would 
have given up his bed.” 

“Oh, if they knew you had talked such 
things to him they wouldn’t like it. They 
won’t let me. His father doesn’t want 
him to be narrow-minded. It almost 
breaks my heart.” 

“T didn’t know. I’m glad I didn’t. His 
mother wasn’t like that . . !” 

The red-headed nurse went back to her 
room, and to bed. It was a beautiful bed 
and it had four pillows. She curled up 
and fell fast asleep. And the droning of 
the saxophone intruded on her dreams. 

She was waked by some one coming 
into her room and speaking her name, 
“Pats, darling.” 

Patricia sat up. “I’ve been asleep,” she 
said, superfluously. 

“What on earth made you come up to 
bed?” Babs demanded. [Turn to page 76] 
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Postum is mow the 
favorite mealtime drink 
in two and a half 

million 


homes 





A gain of 500,000 homes je 


within two years 


ALF a million new families who 
tested Postum—compared its 
delicious flavor, its effect on health, its 
conveilience, its economy—and made 
the wise decision. 


Many members of these families 
have sent letters describing their ex- 
periences. The letters were written in 
confidence, so are not published. But 
we wish you could read them! Then 
you would realize that the Postum 
advertising does not exaggerate. We 
have thousands of letters which are 
stronger testimonies for Postum than 
any advertisement. 


You know the qualities of whole 
wheat and bran. You know how com- 
pletely wholesome they are. Imagine a 
skillful blending of them — whole 
wheat, combined with additional bran, 
then roasted to bring out the full, rich 
flavor. That’s what Postum is! 


Compare such ingredients with caf- 
fein—an artificial stimulant that ex- 
cites the nerves, repels sleep, and tends 
to disturb the digestive organs. 


general physical condition within the 
short period of thirty days. Learn how 
satisfying, how enjoyable this drink is 
—a steaming hot beverage with a dif- 
ferent flavor. To hundreds of thou- 
sands of others this thirty-day test 
has been a revelation. 


Carrie Blanchard, famous food dem- 
onstrator, will help you start the test. 
Accept her generous offer. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 
“Let me send one week’s supply of 
Postum, free, to start you on the 30- 
day test. I will include my personal 
directions for preparing Postum, so 
you can enjoy its flavor at the finest. 


“Or if you would rather start the 
test today, get Postum at your gro- 
cer’s. It costs much less than most 
other hot drinks—one-half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply, please 
indicate on the coupon whether you 
would prefer Instant Postum, made 
instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil.” 








Make the thirty-day test of 
Postum,then decide! Judgewhat 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 


P.—Me.—I2-26 





the change has done for your 


© 1926,P.C. Co. 





Pros is one of the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany products, which include also Grape-Nuts, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s 
Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and 
Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum,-made in 
the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 
20 minutes. : 


me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


imerawr Posrus.: ... «<4 0. «tl Cheek 
(prepared instantly in the cup) . which you 
Postum CEREAL . . 2 prefer 


(prepared by boiling) 


Name.. 
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In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Lty. 
ront St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Three to five times 
the suds when 
Borax is used. 
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a clothes washer — 


You'll be interested and helped 
by these tests 


HEN you are doing laundry 
work with a clothes washing 
machine you must depend 
upon the soap and water doing its 
full work, aided of course by the 
mechanical principle of the machine 
itself. The dirt must be washed out of 
the clothing instead of rubbed out. 


In a very practical test recéntly 
made by the Priscilla Proving Plant 
.at Newton Centre, Mass., a staff of 
experts experimented with Twenty 
Mule Team Borax. And they ob- 
tained almost startling results from 
its use with a washing machine. 


Seven different well known soaps 
were used, and ten different assort- 
ments of clothes. In every instance 
regardless of the kind of soap used, 
they demonstrated that the soap and 
water worked more effectively and 
the laundry came out decidedly 
better when ‘Twenty Mule Team 
Borax was used in the 
water. Much more 
plentiful and more last- 
ing suds, linens white, 
colored clothes spot- 
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PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 100 William St., New York, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of your pamphlet, “Better Laundry Work with 
describing in detail the tests made by the Priscilla Proving Plant. 


Name _ - 
Address 


less, curtains beautifully clean. | 
These are facts which no woman | 


doing the home wash, whether by 
machine or by hand, can disregard. 
Because by following these same 
methods you can get better results 
in your laundry work. Let us send 
to you a pamphlet describing the 
details of this test and the methods 
used. Use the coupon below. 


Borax is an absolutely harmless 
cleaning agent, a water softener and 


an aid to soap. wherever used. It | 
should be in every household and | 


used freely. Buy the old familiar 
Twenty Mule Team Brand, on sale 
at all grocery, drug.and department 


stores. 
* ° « 


We also make Twenty Mule Team Borax 
Soap Chips—a ready combination of .soap 
and Borax. We commend them to you as a 
highly satisfactory product. If your grocer 
doesn’t carry them, just write us. 
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McCALL’S HOMEMAKING 











BOOKLETS 
SSRRES 


Woman’s Cxius (a new leaflet, two 

cents only). Original “stunts” which 
will insure the success of your club meet- 
ings. Suitable also for church sociables, 
school affairs, or other big parties. 

Parties ALL THE YEAR. By Claudia M. 
Fitzgerald. Unique entertainments for 
every month in the year. These in- 
clude an Old-time Christmas Party. 

Wuat To Serve AT Parties. Recipes pre- 
pared in McCall's Laboratory-Kitchen. 
Party “eats” for every festive occasion. 

Tue New Hospitatity. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Correct table service for 
formal and informal breakfasts, lunch- 
eons, dinners. Of especial imterest to 
the maid-less hostess. 

Tue House or Goop Taste. By Ruby 
Ross Wood. Photographs of artistically 
furnished rooms, which are described 
in detail and offer many novel sug- 
gestions to the homemaker. 

Decoratinc Your Home. By Dorothy 
Ethel Walsh. Ten practical lessons in 
interior decoration—color-schemes, the 
artistic arrangement of furniture, and 
so on. 

MENUS FOR WINTER AND SUMMER (a new 
leaflet, two cents only). By Dr. 
E. V. McCollum and Nina Simmonds. 
“All the year” menus, based on Dr. 
McCollum’s dietary rules for healthful 
living. 

Master-Recipes. Recipes prepared in 
McCall's Laboratory-Kitchen. Founda- 
tion recipes which will save you time 
in meal-planning. 

Some Reasons Wuy 1n Cookery. By 
May B. Van Arsdale, Day Monroe and 
Mary I. Barber. Recipes based on 
scientific principles, so that your 


S‘* PARTIES FOR ENTERTAINING THE 


Full directions for giving the jolliest 


will be sent on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


cookery may not vary in its excellence. 

Trme-Savinc Cookery. Recipes prepared 
in McCall’s Laboratory-Kitchen. Short 
cuts to the necessary three-meals-a-day. 

Menus For Two WEEks (a leaflet, two 
cents only). By E. V. McCollum, M.D. 
Appetizing menus which include milk 
and other “protective foods.” 

Tue Mopvern Home. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Up-to-date devices for 
making housework easier. 

Tue Famity Bupcet. By Isabel Ely Lord. 
A simple system of home-budgeting. 
Tue Smart House. Compiled by Marcia 
Mead, McCall's Architectural Adviser 
Designs by well-known architects of 

unusual small houses. Plans $15. 

Down THE GarRDEN Patu. By Dorothy 
Giles. Practical directions for flower 
and vegetable gardening. 

Tne Frienpty Bary. By Helen John- 
son Keyes; approved by Charles Gil- 
more Kerley, M.D. Directions for the 
aid of the young mother. 

Tue Frrenpty Motuer. By Helen John- 
son Keyes; approved by Franklin A. 
Dorman, M.D. Advice for the prospec- 
tive mother. A complete layette is 
pictured. 

A Hanpsoox or Beauty For Every Wo- 
MAN. Constructive advice on achieving 
personal loveliness, and the principles 
of good health upon which it is based. 

EXERCISES FOR ONE AND ALL (a leaflet, 
wo cents only). Reducing exercises 
for developing the figure. 

INTERNAL BATHING (two cents only). By 
E. V. McCollum, M.D. A salt solution 
treatment for intestinal troubles. 

Book or Manners. By Margaret 
Emerson Bailey. Rules for present-day 
social life. A section about weddings. 


Christmas parties—dances, showers, etc.— 
Contains the suggestions you need. 


Each booklet is ten cents; or any twelve for one dollar. Each leaflet (see above) 
is only two cents. Enclose money, or stamps, and address: The Service Editor, 
McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 





THE GREATEST STORY IN THE 
‘WORLD TODAY 


[Continued from page 16] 


wheat. Mussolini’s decision that any estate 
left uncultivated would be taxed to the full 
amount it ought to yield, has brought re- 
sults—that and the fact that incomes have 
been so reduced since the war and the 
cost of living so advanced that the for- 
merly idle gentry are obliged to work 
to meet expenses. But this safety has 
made another essential thing possible— 
roads and water. The roads have been, 
and still are in many parts of the South, 
execrable; but everywhere you bump 
your way you find roads, reservoirs, 
aqueducts building. 

Take the great marshes south of 
Naples—for hundreds of years they have 
been little better than waste places. Men 
and women died of malaria there, and 
brigands made life unsafe for the would- 
be restorers of the great abandoned es- 
tates. The draining of these marshes has 
long been a project and a promise of the 
Italian Government. Well, not only does 
the little railroad into the marshes now 
run on time; but the draining of tens of 
thousands of acres are complete, and 
crops of a great variety are growing 
where recently only the water buffalo 
wallowed. 

Best of all perhaps, and a good index to 
the new methods, Mussolini’s reorganiza- 
tion of the relations of labor and capital 
has inspired the beginning of decent 
houses for the workers on the marshes. 
You see them going up in all directions 


—tidy, white, green-shuttered, the first 
decent living places which many of the 
tenants ever entered. They tell you that 
it is American money that is doing it. 
Men and women whom the war brought 
to Italy took their American savings, 
bought a piece of rocky cliff, blasted out 
a narrow ledge—they are still at it— 
carted soil, planted vines and trees, built 
a house, “two stories and a porch as in 
America”—and are giving nights and days 
to the culture of their vineyards and 
groves. 

These buildings are a curious contrast 
to the square one story Saracen houses 
with their black and white domed roofs, 
and not alone in form. Their tidiness brings 
out the complete indifference to order and 
cleanliness which so characterizes the Sar- 
acen community. And it has its effect. 
There is much rebuilding, remodelling g0- 
ing on—voluntary efforts to do as _ they 
do in America! One of the most inter- 
esting and touching community undertak- 
ings I have ever come across has felt 
the touch of this influence. It is a tiny 
fishing village in a cleft of the mountain 
on the Campanian coast. Here live apart 
from their fellows 50 or so people, happy, 
busy in a world of their own. Two years 
ago a great flood swept down the cleft, 
usually dry, and washed away their 
houses and what they felt more deeply, 
their church. Poor as they must be, like 
all Italians they had [Turn to page 82] 
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HERE’S SOME CHRISTMAS 
GOSSIP! 


[Continued from page 32] 


greased loaf pans in moderate oven 
(350° F) 1 hour. Sprinkle top with pow- 
dered sugar while still hot. 

Christmas morning is spent as each 
person chooses, every one getting his or 
her own breakfast. Trays have been ar- 
ranged in the kitchen by one of the fam- 
ily, so it is only necessary to take fruit 
from the bowl on the table, cereal from 
the double boiler on the stove, to toast 
English Muffins on the electric grill and 
to pour cofiee from the percolator. Then 
the tray is carried to a comfortable place 
before the open fire in the living-room. 

By the time the family and guests have 
assembled in this leisurely fashion, it is 
well toward noon, and the gifts are 
brought out and opened. 

Although a real Christmas dinner is 
ready at four o’clock, no one seems to 
have spent the whole morning in the 
kitchen. The duck has been stuffed and 
almost cooked the day before and now 
only has to be reheated for an hour. Nora 
has left the vegetables all ready to cook, 
and of course, the plum-pudding is made 
and just has to be heated. Even the sauce 
for it is ready in the refrigerator. Every 
one helps by doing little last-minute 
things, lighting the candles, drawing the 
curtains, filling the water glasses, arrang- 
ing the salted nuts, celery, mints and 
jelly on the table, and putting the chilled 
grapefruit cocktail at each place. 

The duck and vegetables are brought 
in on the tea-wagon at one trip and while 
the man of the family carves and serves, 
some one brings from the refrigerator the 
salads of crisp hearts of lettuce and stalks 
of endive with which French Dressing is 
served. A real Old English Plum Pudding 
with Hard Sauce completes the menu, 
and then every one goes into the living- 
room for coffee. 

At the end of the first Christmas Day 
spent without a maid, this family of 


grown-ups voted it their happiest. 


THE CHRISTMAS HOUSE-PARTY 


A house-party is almost sure to be a 
success at Christmas, and if you have 
young people in the family nothing will 
make them so happy as being allowed to 
invite some friends to spend the Holidays 
with them. Mrs. McP’s two children al- 
ways have two or three house guests, 
and they plan their own amusements, for 
the most part. Mrs. McP’s chief responsi- 
bility lies in providing enough food to 
keep up with the pace. For instance, they 
are ravenously hungry when they come 
home from coasting or skating; they 
want “just a bite to eat,” after an eve- 
ning of dancing; and they “toss off” 
three big meals a day as easily as a grown- 
up consumes a cup of weak tea. All of 
which keeps my friend rather busy but 
she manages to get a great deal of plea- 
sure out of it herself. 

If you decide to have a house-party do 
as much of your preparation in advance 
as you can. Boil a ham and a tongue; 
roast chickens or a turkey; cook a meat 
loaf; bake a big jar of beans, Boston 
style; make up jellied salads and jellied 
desserts, all of which will keep several 
days in a very cold refrigerator. You can 
always have extra pastry in the refriger- 
ator to bake with a quickly made pie fill- 
ing. Fruit cake is better if made several 
weeks or even months ahead and it is al- 
ways a welcome treat. Other kinds of cakes 
keep fresh several days, while such de- 
lights as Brownies and Molasses Cookies 
or Hermits really improve by standing for 
some time in a well-covered stone crock. 

Space will not permit me to give you 
detailed plans for such a Christmas, but 
I suggest that you send for the McCall 
party books, “What to Serve at Parties,” 
and “Parties All the Year.” They will take 
care of all emergencies. 





To get the booklets, “What to Serve at Parties” and “Parties All the Year” 
send ten cents for each and address: The Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 


236 West 37th Street, New York City. 








TEA-WAGON SUPPERS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


[Continued from page 34] 


Cold Meat 
Potato Salad with Green Pepper and 
Young Onions 
Hot Biscuits or Muffins 
Individual Fruit Jelly or Individual Pies 





Fruit Cocktail 
Fish in Individual Casseroles 
Celery Olives 
Chicken in Casserole 
Potato Soufé with Cheese 
Rolls 





Jellied Chicken 
Creamed Potatoes 
Lettuce, or Tomato Jelly Salad 
Individual Ices 
Small Cakes Salted Nuts 
Coffee 


Many cf these dishes may be pre- 
pared the preceding day. One of the 
great attractions of the tea-wagon supper 
is that the hostess may appear fresh and 
ready for the fun and jollity that ac- 
companies such an informal meal. 

Nothing “messy” should be served. 
Jelly is taboo, as it may drip. Gravy is 
out of the question, cocoa is difficult. 
Cider, grape juice, carbonated water, 
singer ale, any iced drinks may be served, 
it hot weather. 

If the service is to be without maid or 
butler, passed by members of the family 
or guests, nothing should be difficult to 
handle. Hot dishes must have handles; 
Pitchers should have good pouring- 
Mouths; casseroles should be wide, rather 
than deep so they will be easy to self- 
Serve. Individual dishes are good, and 
may be kept hot or cold, as required. 
There should usually be at least three 
‘inds of sandwiches, unless other bread 
'S served; a hearty one of meat, egg, nut, 
or cheese for the men; a salad sandwich of 
lettuce, olives, chives, onion, minced 


celery, green pepper, or thinly sliced 
vegetable, with mayonnaise; and a sweet 
sandwich as marmalade, jam, maple sugar, 
date or fig. Cream cheese, peanut butter, 
chopped pickles, all add variety. 

Hot crackers or toasted bread, with 
cheese and a dash of paprika will take 
well with the men or the children; as 
will chicken and bacon grilled under the 
broiler ! 

The fruit salads you can serve are num- 
berless. Apple, nut and celery; oranges and 
raisins; grape-fruit and sweet, red pepper 
or alligator pear are suggestions. Salads are 
one of the approved dishes for the tea- 
wagon supper since they are simple to pre- 
pare, good to look at and always liked. 

The electric equipment of today makes 
possible the grill, percolator, and waffle- 
iron on the tea-wagon at the same time. 
A special wire just for the purpose may 
be attached to the side of the wagon. 
Bacon is grilled; delicious, crispy waffles 
cooked and coffee brewed in short order! 
Or one may fry oysters and bake muffins 
or even grill a shortcake on the magic 
waffle-iron which, covered with crushed, 
sugared and chilled berries, can be served 
just with coffee. 

Whatever is planned, nothing must ap- 
pear hurried or careless. Batters, syrups, 
and sauces should be in pitchers; silver 
and glass all at hand; casseroles or oven- 
dishes brought in at the last minute. 

A tea-wagon supper usually means a 
“lap” supper. Therefore have large linen 
napkins, by ail means! Nothing is more 
disagreeable than sticky hands so finger- 
bowls will be needed when sandwiches, 
fruit or iced cake are served. A small 
tray on the lower shelf of the tea-wagon 
may hold these. 

The evening which starts off with a tea- 
wagon supper is sure to be a success, 
whatever is to follow, whether cards, 
dancing, music, radio or conversation. 
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Disinfectant 


He isa Lysol’ baby 


—one of the many thousands, and he posed for 
this picture especially for this page. 


In the most delicate of all operations, the 
birth of a baby, when the tenderest tissues 
are involved, and life itself is in the balance, 
“Lysol” Disinfectant—and “Lysol” Disinfect- 
ant alone—is demanded. And for over thirty 
years it has been prescribed by physicians, 
both in hospitals and in homes. 

In choosing a disinfectant for personal or 
home use, isn’t it wise to follow the example 
of the most reputable hospitals and physi- 
cians? You cannot afford to experiment in 50 
vital a matter. 

Send for the booklet offered below. It was 
written for women by a woman physician. 
Every mother should know the facts and 
simple directions it contains. 

You can buy “Lysol” Disinfectant wherever 
drugs are sold. 


Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a division of Lehn 
& Fink Products Company. Sole distributors, 
Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Dept. 20, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me free copy of the booklet you have 
prepared: “WHEN Basy Comes.” 


Name _ 





Street 





City 


State 





ul 
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ET the children get up as early as they 
like on Christmas morning—if there’s 

a Perfection Heater among the presents. 
It starts its career of service and radiates 
warmth to every corner of the room—even 
before the gift card is untied! Carry it 
anywhere there is a chilly spot. It pro- 
vides generous warmth at low cost. Ask 
any dealer to show you the new models. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY * Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontarto 


Chases Chills from Cold Corners 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 
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SO THIS IS CHRISTMAS! 


[Continued from page 73] 


“T thought you’d gone out to look at the 
stars with Benny and Trux. But when 
they romped in they had two other girls 
with them. Nick said he saw you running 
upstairs, and sent me to find you.” She 
sat down. “What on earth made you 
go to bed?” 

Patricia, with her red hair in a sunrise 
effect about her face said, “I was sleepy.” 
“Weren’t you having a good time?” 

“Too swift for me, dearest. I haven’t 
travelled as fast as you in the years since 
we saw each other.” 

Babs had a quick little sigh for that, 
then said, “But you ought to come down. 
We are having breakfast.” 

“Breakfast ? What time is it?” 

“Almost five.” 

“A. it” 

“Ves,” 

“What time do you 


him in the Christmas dawn, and had 
clutched at his coat, and had said, con- 
tinuing the conversation where it had 
ended the night before; “Jimmie, I don’t 
want a rich husband. I want you.” 

He didn’t ask her any questions, he 
simply lifted her in his arms and said, 
“Thank God!” Time enough for questions 
when this supreme moment had passed, 
Time enough for everything . . . she 
was his forever... 

It was bitterly cold, but they did not 
know it. Yet when they came into the 
hospital, he made her sit in his office, 
while she thawed out and he gave her an 
account of things that had happened. 

“There’s Pinkney’s eyes,” he said at 
last, “I saved that for you to tell him.” 

“He’s going to get better?” But she 

knew from his voice, 
“He’s going to see.” 





expect to get up to- 
morrow ?” 

“In the afternoon. 
Trux and Benny are 
coming then to take us 
to a tea dance. They 
want you to go.” 

“But what 
Toodles ?” 

“Toodles ?” 

“Yes. Won’t we have 
any Christmas day 
with you? Or Christ- 
mas dinner?” 

“He will show me 
his stocking, and spend 
the day with Nonny. 
He’ll be perfectly 
happy.” 

“Babs, don’t you 
ever think how we 


about 








She had risen in her 
chair and was looking 
at him, wide-eyed, 
vivid, wonderful, “Oh, 
Jimmie, Jimmie,” she 
said, “to think that I 
thought I’d be hap- 
pier eating scrambled 
eggs with all those 
idiots, than to be tell- 
ing Pinkney oj 
Her voice failed her. 
“I’m going to cry,” she 
said, “do you think it 
would be against dis- 
cipline, if you would 
shut the door, and let 
me do it on your 
shoulder ?” 





'HE men in the ward 





loved Christmas morn- 
ing, and our fathers 
and mothers being with us, and going to 
church, and all the children at dinner?” 

“Nick says family gatherings are bro- 
midic. He doesn’t believe in such things.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“I’m not sure. And it’s frightfully old- 
fashioned.” Her voice took on a hard 
edge. “I’m not going to worry myself 
about it. I adore Nick.” Trouble ahead 
for Babs! Patricia could hear Nick’s 
voice saying, “If we love each other 
enough we'll stick it.” If he did not love 
Babs enough, would he break her heart? 

She reached out and caught Babs’ hand 
in hers, “My dear, my dear,” she said, 
“it isn’t old-fashioned to have—faith !” 

A voice in the hall. Nick’s. “Babs, 
where are you?” Babs stood up. “Be a 
good sport, Patsy. You never used to be 
Come on down and be one 


clothes, asked herself if being stuffy meant 
to want the best for Babs and her baby? 
Wishing happiness for them? Content? 
She did not put on her party gown. 
She put on the dress she had worn when 
she came from the hospital. She looked up 
Nonny, and left a note with her. The note 
said: “Babs, darling, I’ve got to go back. 
There’s a blind boy at the hospital, and 
one who can’t get well. And I think I 
ought to look after them. And you mustn’t 
think I am stuffy, dearest. I am just the 
same Patsy who shared your room with 
you .... And darling, if you ever need 
me, I’ll come to the end of the earth.” 


OCTOR Jimmie Grant simply could- 
not believe it. To have her in his 
arms. To hear her saying: “It was like 
waddling around with a lot of geese, 
after having flown with an eagle.” 

“Didn’t you like it?” 

“Like it? I loathed it. And I felt that 
I couldn’t stay another minute. I went 
out to the garage and found a chauffeur 
who was glad enough to drive me over. 
And I couldn’t get here quick enough. I 
kept thinking of what I wanted to tell 
you. I thought I might have to save it 
until later in the day—so we could be 
alone. And then the luck of it . . . to find 
you up and here.” 

“Here” was on the way to the hospital 
from the nurses’ quarters. Patricia had 
gotten into white linen gown and cap 
and blue cape, and had started across the 
snowy way, and suddenly, there he was 
coming towards her, his head down and 
not seeing her! And she had come up to 


felt there wasn’t 

much to wake up for. 

Bruelle, restless with pain, had seen an 

hour ago the bright lights of a. motor. 

He spoke now in a hushed voice to 
Pinkney: “Some one came in early.” 

“How do you know?” 

“A car passed. A big one.” 

“What time is it?” 

“Seven.” 

The night was over. But to Pinkney it 
would always be night. He sighed and 
covered up his head. Christmas morning? 
What did he care for Christmas! 

Then suddenly there came to his ears 
a gay little tune! The tinkling one from 
the Magic Flute! A music box! 

He sat up, his ears strained to listen. 

A murmur ran around the room, grow- 
ing louder: “It’s Miss Pat. She’s back.” 

Pinkney simply couldn’t believe it. Not 
even when she called out: “A Merry 
Christmas, everybody,” and shook hands 
all round, holding Pinkney’s a little 
longer while she said: “I’ve got a present 
for you. Can you find your way to the 
sun-room in fifteen minutes?” 

It was easy enough to find his way, 
and at this time the room would be 
empty. He wondered what Miss Pat 
would give him for a present. 

There was no sun at this hour, but he 
found the room warm.He sat in the big 
chair, listening for her step. 

Patricia, coming in, said with seeming 
tactlessness: “Pinkney, I wish you could 
see the lovely sky.” 

His tone was dull. “I shall never see it.” 

“Pinkney, let me tell you about it.” He 
knew from her voice that she was stand- 
ing now by the wide window which faced 
the east, “All above the horizon is a strip 
of silver, and above that a strip of rose, 
and above that... . above that... - 
deep purple, with a star . . . ! Pinkney 
it’s Christmas morning!” ; 

Something moving now in her voice, 
something breathless . . . . “Pinkney...” 

She couldn’t go on, and suddenly she 
began to sob. “Pinkney, you’re going to 
see. The doctor says so. Next Christmas 
you are going to see the morning sky!” 

His hand groped for her shoulder. 
Gripped it. He did not speak, but it was 
worth everything to catch his radiant, 
lifted look; worth all the glitter and 
gleam of golden oranges and bows and 
arrows, and green gowns and silver slip- 
pers. It was worth all the hard work that 
she had ever had, and all the hard work 
that was yet to come—to see the radi- 
ance of his countenance as he turned his 
eyes up towards the coming Light. 
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en. Banana Puvvinc—a dessert for children who like sweets and for men who like substantial food 


When and why they are good for children 


DE bananas are 2 The sealed, germ-proof package turns from green to gold __Make sure of ripe 


be wholesome food ness. Buy bananas 
for children for four 


as its contents turn from starch to sugar by the “hand” or 


big fg “asons: dozen. Do not make 
i Bananas are sealed by nature in a clean the mistake of putting them in the ice chest, 


and germ-proof package. 
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| for cold interferes with the ripening process. 
Put them in a bowl or dish, and leave them 
out in the air to ripen at room temperature. 


t.” They can be eaten in the natural state. 

id- They are packed with energy-making car- 

rip bohydrates that restless little bodies need. 
They are very easy to digest—so easy that 

children can eat great and nourishing quan- 


FREE: book of eighty-three tested recipes 








UNIFRUIT BANANAS 




















¥ tities of ripe bananas without any ill effect For Grown-ups.. ‘ A United Fruit Company Product 

she what = STEAK A LA STANLEY —one according toa noted food author- packed and sealed by nature in a germ-proof package. Imported 

to ever. of the best balanced food com- ity. Serve your next steak with and distributed by 

nas Like all good things, banana goodness is binations that you can eat, bananas—and try it. FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 

; a age ; Battery Place, 

ler. worth waiting for. Wait until the fruit is As bananas ripen, their carbohydrates are ee 

vas . ; x ; . : Please send me recipe book, “From the Tropics to Your Table.” 

a wholly ripe. Wait until all trace of green | changed into fruit sugars which are easily [Please print your nome and address] 

inc . . . ° 

nd S gone, and the skin is flecked with brown. | and quickly digested and absorbed. Ripe- | N#™ 

ip- a 

nat Then a banana is fully ripe, and its greater | ness brings bananas one step nearer digestion | Street No : 

ork : “ 
Sweetness is easy to digest. than most other carbohydrate foods. City ee “ 
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Kmart Cisese 


..- Its superior flavor is never more 
pronounced than when, on some 
festive occasion, it is associated with 
other delicious foods. It imparts a 
new savor to the entire meal. It is 
autcemaertamdetcmteltatiele)(cmeereretetc mele 
Kraft Cheese becomes so evident. 
KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Cénadian Cheese 
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KRAFT TURKEY DRESSING 

6 cups bread crumbs 

6 tablespoons melted butter 

3 eggs 

6 tablespoons chopped parsley 

34 cup chopped celery 

Salt and pepper 

1 cup grated Old English or 
Kraft American Cheese 
rubbed through grater. 

Moisten with 

milk or 

chicken broth. 


V4 |b., ¥% |b. 
Brvete Os Me lopmerta coset 
—and 5 lb. loaves. 








Send 10c in coin or stamps for the 
new and enlarged Recipe Book C12 
—‘*Cheese and Ways to Serve It.” 
Address, 406 Rush Street, Chicago 





~— PASTEURIZED FOR PURITY — 
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THE BLACK KNIGHT 


|Coniinued from page 23] 





fling himself in front of a train to save 
a child from death.” 

“Oh, was that it?” said Sam. He con- 
sidered the point and groaned. “Just— 
fire-works !” 

“No, it wasn’t!” said Peggy with de- 
cision. “It was a splendid thing to do— 
not just brave, but fine—and selfless. That, 
I think, was what so caught Ermine’s 
fancy. It was only a poor child, she 
said. It wasn’t any one who mattered to 
him at all. He just did it out of sheer 
magnificence of character.” 

“Oh, quite—quite!” said Sam, yielding 
the point with his usual kindliness. “But 
what I very much want to know is this. 
If she were to meet that man again and 
find out that he was, after all, just as 
human as the rest of us, would she—do 
you think she would break her heart?” 

“Why do you ask?” said Peggy. 

“Because I am beginning to think it’s 
the only thing to do,” said Sam. 

“J think it would be absolutely cruel,” 
said Peggy. “But of course I’ll do what I 
can. I always wanted her to marry you— 
though I never thought she would.” 

“Why did you want her to?” asked 
Sam ingenuously. 

“Because I trusted you,” said Peggy. 

“How decent of you!” said Sam. 

She smiled a little. “No, it wasn’t. I 
couldn’t help it. Neither could she. But, 
Sam—” she stopped. “There’s one thing 
you simply mustn’t do any longer. 
I’m saying it for her sake even more 
than for yours, Sam, you mustn’t let her 
—despise you. It’s—it’s your own fault 
if she does.” 

“God bless you, my dear!” said Sam 
paternally, as he put the Roarer into 
action again. 

One February day Ermine walked up 
to Courtenaye to take tea with her sister. 
“Such a funny thing happened while we 
were in London,” Joyce said presently. 
“We went to a bridge party at the Good- 
wins. And we met a Mrs. Silver who 
asked after you. I had never seen her 
before, but I recognized the name. It was 
Mrs. Silver who took you all round the 
world, wasn’t it?” 

“Over it and under,” said Ermine. “Well, 
what did she want?” 


“Nothing, dear,” said Joyce, puzzled. 


“She only asked after you. Oh yes, and 
she did say one thing: ‘Tell her from me’ 
she said, ‘that the Knight she knows of is 
hoping to meet her again at the same 
time and place!’ I thought it was a very 
vulgar message,” proceeded Joyce, “and 
I did not ask her what she meant by it. 
I only said that as you were now happily 
married, I did not think that the infor- 
mation would interest you.” 

“How discreet!” said Ermine. She bent 
forward rather suddenly with the words 
to retrieve a lighted coal that had fallen 
from the grate. Then abruptly she faced 
her sister across the hearth with a hard 
glitter in her eyes. “Was that all?” 

“Yes, dear,” said Joyce. “You don’t 
imagine that I would listen to vulgar 
gossip of that description, do you?” 

This from Joyce was strong language. 
Emine began to laugh. But the after- 
noon light upon her face showed it rather 
pitifully drawn and pale to her sister’s 
anxious eyes. “Oh, that depends on the 
point of view,” she said enigmatically. 
“Emilie Silver—Nemesis as we used to 
call her—-would scarcely waste her time 
being merely impertinent. She is too much 
of a vampire,” said Ermine coolly. “It’s 
quite a refined art, you know, in its way, 
sucking other people’s blood without let- 
tng them know.” 

“Ermine! What a horrible idea!” 

“You dope them first,” said Ermine, 
unmoved. “Really, Judy, for a woman of 
the world—and married—you are singu- 
larly innocent. That sort of thing is com- 
paratively easy once the victim is doped, 
but the real skill comes in afterwards 
When they recover, in not letting them 
know they have lost anything. That is 
where Nemesis was so clever, but she 
didn’t—always—quite succeed.” Her voice 
sank; she had spoken with her eyes fixed 
on the fire; they had a wide, glassy look. 
Her hands were dropped on each side of 
her with an odd powerlessness. 

Joyce suddenly noted these things and 

came alarmed. “Ermine! Dear, how 
ghastly you look! What is it? Are you 





faint? Shall I get you some water?” 

She started out of her chair with the 
words, but she did not reach the bell, 
for with a stupendous effort Ermine 
forced herself into action and stopped her 
with one arm stiffly outstretched. Joyce 
knelt beside her and gathered her to her 
bosom. And Ermine broke down, so sud- 
denly, so convulsively, that Joyce herself 
was for the moment overwhelmed. Her 
sobs were terrible, as though they had 
been drawn from her by torture. “My 
darling, my darling! My own darling!” 
said Joyce. 

Ermine’s arms clung to her as if for 
dear life. Her rigidity was wholly gone. 
She was torn with an agony that made 
her whole being writhe. Joyce knelt be- 
side her, holding her with all her strength, 
while Ermine’s hard-wrung tears fell 
scalding on her neck. “There, don’t move! 
I’m holding you. You’re not well, darling. 
I saw it the moment you came in. What 
is it? Can’t you tell me? Shall I guess?” 
Then, in a lower whisper, close into Er- 
mine’s ear: “Has—Sam—guessed ?” 

Ermine stirred against her breast and 
spoke. “I really don’t know, Judy. Any- 
how, it’s my secret, and—you are not to 
pass it on. I’m a little tired and—I didn’t 
want it to happen. I daresay I shall feel 
better presently.” 

“You will, dear,’ Joyce assured her 
earnestly. “You will feel nearly wild with 
joy in a little while. Poor little Ermy, 
and you’re crying so! Let me dry your 
eyes! You mustn’t cry, darling.” So she 
comforted her. When it was time to go, 
Ermine gathered up her strength again. 
“You'll remember, Judy,” she said, “that 
all that we have said to each other to- 
day is absolutely confidential?” 

Joyce looked puzzled and_ slightly 
troubled. “Why, yes, dear. But—you are 
going to be reasonable, aren’t you? I 
mean, you won’t—won’t try to hide 
things—anyway from Sam?” 

“T shan’t try to do anything impos- 
sible,” Ermine assured her with finality. 

It was Sam’s fault that Ermine did not 
stay longer at Courtenaye. He came for 
her in the Roarer and refused Joyce’s in- 
vitation to stay on for dinner with the 
statement that he had to get back to see 
that the incubator lamp was burning prop- 
erly. It was dark when they reached Chin- 
nery’s, and Ermine was conscious of a 
weariness that was almost exhaustion. Sam 
followed her in. “You had better go to 
bed, dear,” he said. Her old spirit of re- 
bellion was gone. She turned to the stairs. 

It was exactly half an hour later that 
he came to her and found her lying in 
bed in total darkness. He lighted the lamp, 
arranging it so that the light should not 
fall upon her; then he came to her side. 
“T shall send for Gillespie,” he said. 

She started up almost violently. “Oh, 
don’t be a fool, Sam! There’s nothing the 
matter.” She was like a wild creature, 
trapped, but ready to fight to the last 
drop of its blood. Sam met that look 
for about five seconds, then he knelt down 
beside her and buried his face in her pil- 
low. “You poor child!” he said. “If I 
could only help you!” 

His werds and his action, demanding 
nothing of her, expressing only his con- 
sciousness of utter inability to comfort, 
went through her, piercing straight to her 
heart. “Oh, Sam,” she said, “forgive me!” 

He put his arm over her as she lay, but 
he did not look at her. It was as if he 
waited for something more. Then, he 
went softly away. Some time later he 
came back bearing the dinner-tray. She 
turned her head as he entered and faintly 
smiled. “Not a tremendous spread, I hope,” 
she said. 

“Oh no,” said Sam. “But I’ve brought 
you something else more interesting than 
food. Here’s a letter.” 

“Whom is it from ?” she said, holding out 
a hand for it. “Oh, it’s only typewritten. 
Open it, do. I’m sure it’s nothing thrilling.” 

He opened it, sitting on the side of her 
bed. “Well?” said Ermine. “Let me see.” 

He started a little, made for a moment 
as if he would cover the letter from her 
sight, then abruptly held it out to her. 
“I don’t understand,” he said. 

She took it, raising herself on her elbow 
to read. One sentence only—typewritten 
—met hereyes: “The Black Knight is wait- 
ing for you. Nemesis.’ {Turn to page 80] 
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Stre flour brands 


as important today as they were 


fifty years ago? 


HETHER you buy flour in little bags or big 

barrels, it is well to remember that flour is food. 
The welfare of your family requires that you select your 
flour with utmost care. 


When you forget to insist on a known brand, you are 
open to the annoying substitution of an inferior product. 


For more than fifty years Pillsbury’s Best Flour has been 
the choice of expert cooks and bakers. Today it is still 
preferred by those who know its purity and wholesomeness, 
its wonderful adaptability to all kinds of baking—bread, 
cake or pastry. 


Even though you may buy only “a little at a 
time,” it is just as important today as ever before 
to buy the best—Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 


Send for this Free Book of Recipes 


Have you tried the famous Pillsbury Basic Recipe 
method? Thousands of women have found it an easy 
and economical way to make a greater variety of 
delightful foods. Write for our free booklet “100 Foods 
from 4 Basic Recipes.” Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour : Pancake Flour 


Buckwheat Pancake Flour Health Bran + Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour Graham Flour -: Farina 


illsbury’s 


_ Best Flour ya 










One of the family 
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A Natural Way 


to restful sleep that 








When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow— 
your mornings logy, your energy drained by 
afternoon? 

Modern science has found a natural way 
(a way without drugs) to overcome this: to 
instant restful sleep that quickly restores your 
tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new woman. You are 
fresh, clear-cyed, buoyant. Youthful in looks 
and spirit. And you have the energy to carry 
you right through the day and the evening’s 
social activities. 

The 3-day test we offer here will show 
you. We urge you to make this test. It is 
well worth while. 


Luxurious sleep that restores 
Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 
sound, restful sleep quickly and naturally, 
This is why: 

First— it digests very quickly. Evenin cases 
of impaired digestion. It combines certain vi- 
talizing and building-up food essentials in 
which your daily fare is often lacking. One 
cup of Ovaltine has more real food value 
than 12 cups of beef extract. 

Seconp—Ovaltine has the power actually 
to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other foods, 
which may be in your stomach. 

Thus, a few minutes after drinking, 
Ovaltine is turning itself and all other 
foods into rich, red blood. 

There is quick restoration for your 
tired mind and body. Frayed nerves are 
soothed. Restful sleep comes, And as 
you sleep you are gathering strength 
and energy. 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerve 












A new Swiss food-drink— 
for sound sleep at night and 
high-spirited days—make 


this 3-day test 


In the morning you awaken, looking and 
feeling years younger. You are a new being 
for a new day. You are alive with energy to 
carry you buoyantly through the day. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 
Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. It 
has been used in Switzerland for 30 years and 
is now in universal use in England and her colo- 
nies. During the great war Ovaltine was in- 
cluded as a standard war ration for invalid 
soldiers, 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today it is used in hundreds 
of hospitals. More than 20,000 doctors rec- 
ommiend it, not only as a restorative, but also 
for nursing mothers, convalescents, invalids, 
nerve-strain, backward children and the aged. 

Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or three 
times a day for its natural stimulation. It’s 
truly a ‘‘pick-up’’ drink. 

A 3-day test 

You can buy Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home use 
’ at your druggist 
or your store. Or 
drink it at the soda 
fountains. But to 
let you try it we 
will send a 3-day 
introductory pack- 
age for ten cents to 
cover cost of pack- 
ing and mailing. 
Send in the coupon 
with ten cents, 


20,000 doctors 
recommend 





I am certainly thankful for what 
*‘Ovaltine’’ has done forme. Ihave 
not slept so well in three years as 
Ido now. I only take it at night. 
I have to sieep in a reclining 
chair. I have not been able to 
lie in bed going on two years, 
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My wife and nine year old 
daughter took *‘Ovaltine’’ to 
see if it would help them get 
to sleep at night. My girl 
could never sleep nights. At 
the least noise she would 
awaken and also would walk 
in her sleep and have night- 
mares. But now since taking 
“Ovaltine’’shesleepsallnight 
and is Lappy in the mornings. 
Thanks tu’ ‘Ovaltine!"’ 
Jobn Roache, 
Nauticoke, Pa. 
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neither could I sleep before tak- 

ing ‘‘Ovaltine,’’ but 1 sure have 

had some restful sleep since. 
Mrs. Jennie Sanford, Baltimore 
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| enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 
| ing. Send me your 3-day tcst package of Ovaltine. 
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“FANCY” COOKERY MAY BE 
REAL ECONOMY 


[Continued from page 44] 
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CASSEROLE OF CHICKEN 


Use the wings, second joints and drum- 
sticks, which have been cooked in water 
seasoned with carrot, onion, celery, bay 
leaf and peppercorns. Remove bones from 
drum-sticks and legs. (There is a psycho- 
logical reason for this; if one cannot tell 
what part of the chicken he is eating, 
dark meat will be as acceptable as white!) 
Cut enough bacon into small pieces to 
make %4 cup. Fry until crisp. Remove 
bacon from fat and set aside to use later. 
Fry chicken in fat until brown. Place in 
casserole with bacon. To fat remaining in 
pan add 2 tablespoons finely chopped 
cnion and 4 tablespoons flour. Stir in 
well and cook until slightly brown. Add 
2 cups liquor in which chicken was orig- 
inally cooked, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
paprika and \% teaspoon pepper. Cook 
until thick. Pour through strainer over 
chicken in casserole. Add % cup carrots 
which have been cut into strips and par- 
boiled ten minutes. Cover and cook slowly 
in moderate oven (350°F) for 1 hour. A 
few left-over string beans or peas may 
be added 15 minutes before serving. Add 
more seasoning, if necessary. 


MUSHROOMS AS AN ENTREE 


When mushrooms are in season you 
can often pick them in the fields ‘if you 
know how to identify them. In cities, 
mushrooms are very plentiful in the 
markets, especially at this time of: year. 
Why not try an entrée of Mushroom 
Timbales for a holiday dinner? 


FRESH MUSHROOM TIMBALES 


1 cup milk 

tablespoons _ butter 

teaspoon salt 
grains cayenne 


1 cup chopped mush- 
room caps 2 
% cup soit bread 4 
crumbs Few 
2 eggs 
Remove caps from ‘stems of mushrooms 
and peel caps before chopping and mea- 
suring them. Wash skins and stems care- 
fully and save to use later. Cook bread 


. 


crumbs and milk to a paste, add butter, 
chopped mushrooms, salt, cayenne and 
slightly beaten eggs. Put into greased 
molds, set in pan of hot water and bake 
in moderate oven (350°F) 30 minutes or 
until firm. Add 2 cups water to mushroom 
skins and stems and cook slowly 1% hour 
to make stock. Strain stock and use for 
making Cream of Mushroom Soup or 
Cream Sauce to be served with timbales. 


MENUS WITH INDIVIDUALITY 


It is easy to plan a commonplace menu 
but every homemaker longs for an un- 
common touch to give a bit of individ- 
uality to her “feasts.” In the menus be- 
low, Number 1 represents an everyday 
combination, but Number 2 seems much 
more elaborate than it really is, because 
it is a little out of the ordinary. 

It is an interesting fact that the cost 
of these is almost identical. To be sure, 
there will be more left-overs from Number 
1 for the family to use up the day after 
the party. On the other hand, some of 
the dishes in Number 2 may have been 
made of something left over from yester- 
day’s dinner. This goes to show that 
“fancy” cookery is not necessarily expen- 
sive of money, although it may be of time. 


MENU NUMBER 1 


Tomato Soup 
Roast Beef Browned Potatoes 
Onions, boiled and buttered 
Lettuce Salad with French Dressing 
Apple Tapioca Pudding 


Coffee 
MENU NUMBER 2 


Consommé 
Mushroom Timbales with Cream Sauce 
Stuffed Chops 
Spanish Rice Peas 
Ham Mousse with Lettuce Salad 
Coupe St. Jacques 
Black Coffee 


THE BLACK KNIGHT 


{Continued from page 79] 


She looked up, facing him with a stony 
countenance. “It is a private message,” she 
said. “Please forget it!” She crumpled the 
paper in her hand. 

He got up. “Ermine! It looks to me as 
if some one is trying to blackmail you. 
If so, it is a matter for me to deal with.” 

He bent over her. “Ermine, I am your 
husband. Can’t you trust me—give me 
your confidence? It will make no differ- 
ence—I swear—to my love for you.” 

There was deep feeling in his voice. 
She threw a half-startled look as she 
drew back from him. “Oh, it’s only an 
old joke,” she said. “Please don’t be tragic! 
I am too tired. You needn’t worry.” 

He straightened himself again and be- 
gan to busy himself with the contents of 
the tray at her side. Then when he had 


placed everything ready to her hand, he 
turned away; and his feet were heavy 
upon the stairs as he went down. 

At ten o’clock on the following morn- 
ing came Peggy, dainty, serene, and sub- 
limely happy. It was one of those soft 
days which sometimes come in February 
when all the world seems to be hushed 
and listening for the first news of spring 

She and Ermine went up the hill to a 
little spinney where early violets grew. 
They found a comfortable camping-ground 
on the sunny side, and here they 
established themselves with the valley 
spread beneath them and the sunshine 
everywhere around. “What a relief to 
escape from Chinnery’s,” said Ermine. 

“I wish you were happier, dear,” said 
Peggy simply. [Turn to page 81] 


THE FAIRY FROM THE RADIO 


[Continued from page 50] 


A heap of fragrant roses, a holy, mi- 
raculous sight. 

He looked at his wife a moment, then 
sank to his knees at her feet, 

And vainly she tried to lift him up 
from the mud and sleet. ? 

‘Pure as the roses God gave you, in you 
is no selfish taint— 

A faithful wife you have made me, and 
I hail you now a saint.’ 

Together they went to the larder and 
took for the people’s need, 

For they knew the miracle roses war- 
ranted such a deed. 

And with every gift they gave went a 
Gewy winter rose 
That glowed in each humble cottage, so 


the lovely story goes. 

Sudden the famine was ended, gone 
was the bitter cold, 

And the tale of the miracle 
throughout the land was told. 

And the little girl who was gentle and 
kind and good to the poor 

Has come down to us through the 
centuries with a fame that will endure. 

She might have lived proud and 
haughty, but she chose a greater thing, 

To be more than merely a princess or 
only the wife of a king. 

For her heart was filled with pity 
and generous unrestraint, 

So not as a queen do we know her but 
Elizabeth, Hungary’s saint!” 


roses 
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THE BLACK KNIGHT 


[Continued from page 80] 


Ermine stretched out a hand and Peggy 
took it. After a few seconds, Peggy spoke: 
“What a pretty ring, Ermine! I’m glad 
you’ve got another horseshoe.” 

“ “Oh, that! Sam gave it to me—for 
luck. It hasn’t brought me any.” 

“It will,” said Peggy gently. 

Ermine’s hand clasped hers. “I did a 
stupid thing last night,” she said. “I let 
Sam open a letter of mine. It was a line 
from—some one whom I would rather 
he knew nothing about.” 

“Do you want to tell me what was in 
the letter?” said Peggy. 

Ermine was silent for a space, lying 
crouched and very still. At length, 
“Peggy,” she said, “if I were to tell you 
that—I were—a leper, would you be— 
too horrified—ever to come near me?” 

“How could it make any difference to 
any one who loves you?” Peggy said. 

Ermine’s supporting arm gave way, and 
she lay with her face hidden upon it. “I'll 
tell you then,” she said. “I’ve often 
wanted you to know—but no one else— 
no one else on earth. Peggy, you remember 
how I went abroad some years ago with— 
the Silvers? I told every one that I had 
been round the world. That was a lie. I 
was in the South—at Valrosa.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Peggy again. 

Ermine’s face was completely hidden 
from her. “Peggy darling, I was in— 
frightful trouble,” she said, and again a 
hard shiver went through her. “They 
were people who lived by their wits. I 
was no match for them. She—Emilie 
Silver—decoyed me out there. I thought I 
was doing the smart thing and was going 
to have a good time. I went with them— 
unsuspecting fool that I was. I got into 
the gambling crowd and lost—everything 
—by slow degrees. There was a man there 
who used to turn up at every corner and 
watch me—a friend of the Silvers. When 
I was quite finished, he came to the rescue. 
Nemesis was getting a little tired of me, 
or pretended to be. It was all part of the 
game. He lent me money and I lost that. 
it’s happened before of course. Crowds 
of girls like me, who thought they knew 
everything, have gone under, because they 
didn't. I’m not defending myself. I was 
just a fool, with the spring madness on 
me, and I got caught—as I deserved to 
be. It was like a terrible dream. He had 
no mercy. I didn’t really expect any. He 
dominated me, even in a horrible, animal 
fashion attracted me.” 

Again a terrible sob shook her. Peggy 
spoke no word,.but her clasp remained 
unfaltering. After a pause Ermine con- 
tinued: “And then came the Mi-Caréme 
and the Carnival. There was an immense 
fancy-dress ball at the Casino. I had a 
green will-o’-the-wisp costume. He was 
keen on dancing, and he went as one of 
the Old Guard. He looked magnificent. 
The Silvers were there too, but I kept 
away from them. I thought he would 
stay with me, but he found some people 
he knew—decent people—and—and I was 
left out. That brought home the awful- 
hess to me more than anything. It was 
like waking up in a crawling quagmire. I 
suddenly found “myself—realized what I 
was. There was a walk above the sea 
called the Path of Jewels. It was a mass 
of flowering trees, all lighted up. I went 
along it, trying to get away from every 
one. There was a little shelter at the end 
and I sat down in it, wondering what I 
should do. And after a time I broke down 
—fearfully. I believe I should have tried 
to end it then and there, but—it was then 
that he came. I shall never forget it—just 
a hand on my shoulder, and an English 
Voice asking what was the matter. And 
when I was able to look up in that dim 
place, IT saw—a knight in black armor 
with a white cross on his breast. It was 
like a miracle—the kind of thing that 
couldn’t happen. The old legend came 
back to me, and I knew he was there for 
my deliverance. I don’t know to this day 
how I told him. He seemed to know— 
almost without being told. He was mar- 
Velously good to me, most gentle and 
Ccurtly, as if—as if I still had a claim to 
be treated with reverence. He asked me 
to trust him, and—I trusted him utterly. 
He Was so calm and strong, yet almost 
like a woman in understanding. I was 
ashamed to tell him my name, and he did 
hot ask me. But when I finished, he said 





he would get me. away. He told me to go 
back to the hotel and change, and he 
would meet me outside. He said we would 
get the early morning train to Lyons, 
and he told me not to be frightened, and 
promised to see me through. He gave me 
courage and hope. We walked back to- 
gether, but parted before we reached the 
Casino. He pulled his vizor down when 
we left the shelter, and I never saw his 
face. As soon as I left him, I thought it 
must be a dream. But I did as I had 
promised. I got away, and went back to 
the hotel to change. I had your little 
silver horseshoe in the green scarf I was 
wearing round my head. I remember 
thinking when I took it out that perhaps 
it was that that had brought me help. 

“In the morning I dressed and ran in a 
sort of panic to the station, but I found 
the train had gone, and then I lost hope. 
A sort of frenzy of despair got hold 
of me. And then I heard a train coming 
the other way—an express—and I knew 
what I would do. It was like something 
dragging me. The next thing I knew, I 
was on the line, wondering how long 
it would take. And the next thing after 
that, some one was on top of me, holding 
me down, saying, ‘Don’t be frightened! 
Don’t be frightened!’ And I knew who it 


was—I knew—I knew! After that, there | 


was a frightful noise—have you ever 
thought how awiul it would be to be 
killed by noise?—and the wheels came— 
those awiul, eternal wheels—but the 
strong arms were round me still, and I 
remembered them last of all et es 
There isn’t much more. I went from that 
into a dreadful nightmare illness. I be- 
lieve it was brain-fever brought on by 
shock. And when I came to myself, it was 
weeks after and I was in the convent at 
Ivré, on the hill behind Valrosa. I didn’t 
want to live at first, but somehow they 
brought me back. They were very good to 
me, and one day when I was able to sit 
up, the old Mother Superior gave me my 
hand-bag and told me there was a mes- 
sage in it from my brother who had had 
to leave a few days before, as soon as I 
was out of danger. She was absolutely 
sweet and asked no questions, just left me 
alone with it. And in the bag, I found 
money—more than enough to pay for 
everything and get me home—and a mes- 
sage in printed letters which said: ‘Put all 
this behind you and start afresh! I have 
taken your mascot for a keepsake, but I will 
bring it back to you some day when per- 
haps you will give it to me with your own 
hand for good.’ That was all the message 
said, but I waited for him—I went home 
and waited for him. But he never came— 
he never came. And then came that awful 
Saturday—do you remember ?—when the 
Tristrams came to dinner—and that man— 
that man—” 

“Ah!” said Peggy. “Major Bullivant!” 

“Yes—Major Bullivant. I had only 
known him as Captain Ronald. Do you 
know I nearly fainted at the table that 
night? I don’t know how I covered it. 
And then—all through the following 
week—he pursued me, till at last—at last 
—the Saturday after—he told me he 
meant to marry me. Oh, Peggy!” 

“You refused him?” said Peggy quickly. 

“T tried to, but he wouldn’t listen. 
He had made up his mind to have me. 
And then Sam came—he had been very 
decent to me the night before at the 
Hunt Ball—and I told him in a moment 
of madness I- would marry him if he 
would thrash Major Bullivant.” 

“And he did?” said Peggy. 

“Yes, he did. How did you know?” 

“T know Sam,” said Peggy. “And after 
that, you married him. Ermine, surely 
you don’t regret it!” 

“T have regretted it ever since.” 

“Oh, Ermine!” 

Ermine winced at the sound. “I know, 
Peggy, I know. But—I did wrong to 
marry him. And I have been punished— 
bitterly—bitterly. You will never know 
what it means to be married to the wrong 
man. It is misery—sheer misery. On the 
second night after my marriage, I saw 
this woman—Nemesis—in a __ theatre 
vestibule. She taunted me then. Sam didn’t 
know. Since then, I have had this message 
from her. Is it true? Is it false? Peggy— 
Peggy—I shall die if I don’t find out.” 
[Continued in January McCatr’s] 








Wheatena contains in abundance those 
qualities which health authorities say are ab- 
solutely necessary for health, growth and 
energy: Protein, carbohydrates, mineral salts, 


Teeming with whole wheat fragrance— 
Wheatena tempts sluggish appetites—satisfies | 
robust ones—pleases the entire family with | 
its captivating flavor. 


But there’s more than just deliciousness that 
makes Wheatena so popular. There’s also 
wholesome nourishment in every spoonful for 
At home, in the restaurant, 
hotel or dining car—-you can enjoy this ap- 
petizing, health-giving, whole wheat every day 
and never tire of it. 
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vitamins and bran. In addition, Wheatena re- 


tains the little golden heart of the wheat de- 
clared by science to be one of the most prolific 
sources of vitamin E, so necessary for vital 
energy. Easily digested. Recommended by 
doctors for children as young as seven months. 


Ask your grocer for Wheatena—in the 
yellow and blue package. 





~Wheatena 


The delicious whole wheat cereal 


On your table in three minutes, at less than 2 cents a pound! 





A treat for children! 
There’s something about 
the whole wheat flavor of 
Wheatena that children 
take to from the first and 
never tire of. Easily di- 
gested. Recommended by 
doctors for children as 
young as seven months. 


FREE —Send for sample package ot Wheatena 
and illustrated recipe book. Write today. The 
Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
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Healthful with 
Any Meal! 


For breakfast, for lunch- 
eon, for dinner, for sup- 
per—nothing more tasty 
thancranberries,either in 
the form of cranberry 
sauce, jelly or desserts. 


With all kinds of meats— 
hot or cold—cranberry sauce 
or cranberry jelly provides 
just the elements needed to 
aid digestion. 


And with Cranberry Sauce 
handy youcan make delicious 
pies, puddings, tarts, short- 
cake and other delicacies’ 
quickly. Cranberry Saucecan 
be made in ten minutes by 
this recipe: 


Ten-Minute Cranberry Sauce 
1 pound (4 cups) cranberries, 2 


\ 


cups boiling water, 1) to 2 cups|y 


sugar (34 to 1 pound). Boil sugar 
and water together for five minutes; 
skim; add the cranberries and boil 
without stirring (five minutes is 
usually sufficient) until all the skins 
are broken. Remove from the fire 
when the popping stops. 


THE TONIC FRUIT— 


Dietary authorities agree on the 
tonic properties ofcranberries. Rich 
in iron, lime and carbohydrates— 
the vital elements that aid in res- 
toring nerves.and building up the 
system, 


Economical, because they are 
reasonable in price, and there 
is no waste. Easiest fruit to 
prepare~—no peeling orcoring. 


To be sure of getting the 
choicest cultivated varieties, 
always ask for EATMOR 
CRANBERRIES. 

Always cook cranberries in 


enameled, porcelain - lined 
or aluminum vessels 


Recipe booklet sent free on request. 
Address Dept. F 
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SO West Broadway, New York City i 
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their savings and they at once began re- 
building—but not separate houses. They 
are building an apartment house for a 
dozen families—the entire town !—“That 
is the way they live in America.” You look 
down on it from the high bridge which 
crosses the gorge—white, gay, comfortable. 
It is not finished, but before it is a com- 
pleted terrace with green sward, gay flow- 
ers. While they build their community 
kouse, they rebuild with their own hands, 
after the days’ work, after prayers are 
said on Sunday, their Church—and sing 
as they do it. 

It seems sometimes to an American 
watching the valiant struggle of these 
people to bring back 
their land to solvency 


order in the narrow and tortuous alleys 
on which these basement and cellar homes 
open, is really greater than an observer 
unfamiliar with such living conditions 
would velieve possible. In two rooms and 
the street fronting them the family lives 
and carries on its trade. You see and hear 
it all—the mether crying out in child 
birth—the man anxiously consoling her— 
the shoemaker at his last—the woman at 
her sewing machine—the sick child, the 
drunken man. Nowhere else in the world 
that I have been is the human panorama 
spread so openly before you. I talked in 
Naples with a public school teacher who 
had been trying to apply the Montessori 

methods to the little 

ones of the cellars. She 





that we have been cruel 
to them—unwittingly 
—all in the way of 
Wealth-Getting, that 
impersonal tyrant. But 
if they sigh, they do 
not hate us. It is the 
only country in Europe 
which is not cursing us 
for harsh debt settle- 
ments. “The Americans 
were generous” they 
say—at least in pub- 
lic! “They gave us all 
they advanced for car- 
rying on the war, and 
asked only what they 








found herself faced 
with perplexing prob- 
lems growing out of 
the peculiar environ- 
ment in which they 
had been reared. All 
of them had to become 
accustomed to see 
brightly lighted school 
rooms. They covered 
their eyes, hid behind 
doors at the start, the 
sun hurt their eyes. 
She must arrange to 
bring them gradually 
into the light. None 
of them had ever had 
a bath. After much 
persuasion and the un- 
ravelling of reels of 
red tape she secured 








lent us for recon- 
struction!” That is 
partly Mussolini’s 
practical sense. ‘As 


long as we are fussing 
about better terms 
and are uncertain about what our debts 
really are, we cannot get down to our 
economic war. Let us know the worst— 
accept it and get to our fighting.” From 
the first that was his policy on Italy’s 
foreign debt settlement. 

But we have done various things which 
please them, convince them we are kind. 
After the war the United States offered 
to send to their families in Italy the 
bodies of Italian soldiers killed in France. 
Some two hundred requests came, and 
the dead were sent in bronze caskets, with 
a military escort and every mark of honor, 
to the door of the home from which the 
soldier had come. Many of these homes 
were far away in the mountains; but 
whatever the distance and difficulty, there 
was no neglect of ceremony. And when 
the covering was taken from the casket, 
they realized that this was something 
much handsomer than they had ever seen. 
America was recognizing one of their 
sacred traditions—do your best for the 
dead. That ceremony, those caskets 
proved us their friend, sympathetic, under- 
standing. Then came the pensions. Some 
$2,000,000 are coming each year to Italy, 
pensions to families for those killed or in- 
capacitated in our army. It is an annual 
surprise; a healer of the wounds we very 
often may have made in the process of 
looking out for ourselves without much re- 
gard for the other fellow. Our © last 
friendly act—a just : one—has_ been 
stretching the immigration laws to allow 
the return of those Italians who, be- 
fore we went into the Great War, left 
the United States temporarily to serve 
in their own army. The war over, we re- 
fused to allow them to return. They of- 
ten left families, positions, established 
businesses with us. There were no open- 
ings for them in their own overcrowded 
country. It was a wicked ruling, but fi- 
nally this summer Congress reversed it 
and thousands all over Italy are now 
preparing “to go home.” It is to be 
feared also that those who never saw 
America but would like to, are respon- 
sible for a considerable business in 
forging documents which it is hoped will 
pass muster with the authorities. 

But to return to the housing problem. 
“The Neapolitans,” so one of their clever 
friends declares, “were born before the 
seven deadly sins were invented.” But 
when you have 80,000 and more people in 
a city of 800,000 living in cellars, can you 
expect virtue? My own impression is that 
the degree of decency and cleanliness and 


a bath tub, only to 

find her  schoolroom 
empty. When she went after the children 
she was met by outraged mathers who de- 
clared the little ones were not old enough 
to be bathed—a bath would wash off the 
holy water, the only thing that stood be- 
tween them in their feebleness and the 
dangers of their world! 

The cellars of Naples must go, Musso- 
lini has said; and he has ordered that as 
fast as new houses are built and people 
move into them, the old cellars be de- 
stroyed or closed. It is going to be a long 
time before there will be enough cheap 
houses ready for these wretchedly poor 
people. The well-to-do and the comfort- 
able poor are getting new homes in and 
around Naples. The building goes on at 
a pace like that in and around New 
York City—but little of it is for the very 
poor. Moreover much of it looks dan- 
gerously shoddy—as if the first tremor of 
the earth would send it crumbling. 

Yet there are many substantial gains 
from Mussolini’s campaign. And _ on 
the whole, the judgment of a recent Eng- 
lish observer familiar with the city and the 
state which it heads is undoubtedly 
true:—“They (the Fascisti) are making 
an honest, strong, thoughtful and whole- 
hearted effort to raise the old Kingdom 
of Naples.” “They, the Fascisti” the in- 
telligent observer says; but “Mussolini” 
say the people. Every change, every im- 
provement, every order is his—a personal 
act. 

The lethargy of the Roman bureaucra- 
cies is disturbed for the first time in gen- 
erations it seems. Red tape is cut for 
those who have grievances, and if it isn’t 
they “go tell Mussolini!” All Italy runs 
to him with its troubles. He sees daily 
from 9 a. m. to 12 p. m. the persons 
who have asked a hearing. Mussolini pre- 
fers to see as many as he can—only in 
this way, he says, truly can he know what 
are the needs of people, the complaints, 
the success or failure of his orders. For an 
hour and a half one day I watched this 
procession file in and out of his office at 
the Chigi Palace while myself waiting in 
the anteroom to be received. It was an ex- 
traordinary study in governmental ma- 
chinery. Here were ardent confident 
youngsters, self-conscious countrymen, 
solemn delegations from North and South, 
come to present him with gifts—he re- 
ceived that day at least two antiques of 
value—to ask him to open a school or 
unveil a statue, to build a bridge, to push 
a road, to complaix of anti-Fascist activ- 
ities, to plead for the [Turn to page 83] 
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pardon of a Fascist sinner. Public and 
private matters flowed before him, and 
he handled them all promptly, decisively. 

I naturally feared that one who 
came on so personal and unimportant 
a mission as mine would be met 
with the stern Roman gaze and the 
terse rapid questioning which are said to 
so often confound and defeat his inter- 
viewers. Instead of the cold and formal 
stare I had anticipated, a smiling gentle- 
man came from behind the big desk where 
standing he receives usually the invading 
hosts, and shaking hands, cordially apol- 
ogized for my long wait. 

He gave me a seat in a stately chair op- 
posite his own; and for twenty minutes or 
so chatted as naturally, simply and cor- 
dially as a friend you had come across at 
a tea party. Mussolini has one of the 
loveliest smiles I ever saw—it is not only 
on his lips but in his eyes; and to finish 
the conquest of one who sees him in this 
mood for the first time—he has a dimple! 
The smile, the simplicity of his manner, 
the naturalness and friendliness of his 
talk account no little for his amazing hold 
on men. 

“Do you know who I am?” he said 
once in the early days of his power before 
the march on Rome, but when thou- 
sands were already seeking him for help 
and protection. “I am the founder and 
inventor of the order of the Great Um- 
brella.” He is still that; only the um- 
brella has stretched, so that he is the uni- 
versal protector. 

But do not imagine all Mussolini’s 
pewer has come without struggle. How is 
a man to be a despot in a Constitutional 
Monarchy. It has not been an easy matter. 
The four years since the March on Rome 
have been filled with uncertainties, with 
terrible tragedies, with constant menaces 
to his life; and with heart breaking ex- 
periences for his opponents. 

He began by informing Pariiament 
that he should not permit it to make the 
Fascist victory sterile. He was a dictator, 
and one of his first acts as dictator was 
an attempt to put his Fascist army into 
a form which he could better control. Put 
it under control—but keep it handy! And 
so he made his army a legal part of the 
Nation’s defense force. It is called in the 
decree establishing it and signed by the 
King, “the Volunteer Militia for National 
Safety” but no volunteers who are not 
Fascists are accepted. This legalizing of 
the Fascist forces in the interest of his 
revolution disturbed the liberals of the 
country and particularly did it shock 
people in Anglo-Saxon democratic coun- 
tries. Many of us remember the dis- 
may with which we heard of it. But 
times were not and for a long time had 
not been normal in Italy. Mussolini had 
headed a Revolution, and just as we did 
in 1776 and after, was securing it by 
Icgalizing the volunteers who rose from 
the countryside and out of the villages. 

Moreover we are thinking of Fascism 
as a party. Mussolini wanted to make 
Fascism a new attitude towards the state 
—something everybody would accept. He 
wanted to create a new way of carrying 
on the State, to establish a habit of get- 
ting things done. He has developed his 
philosophy as he has gone along; and it is 
embodied in the following creed, which if 
om written was certainly inspired by 

im :— 

I. Fascism is the victorious nation 
which will not allow itself to be reduced 
to the condition of a vanquished nation. 

II. Fascism is all thinking Italy sub- 
stituting the old myth of class warfare 
for the cooperation of all classes in the 
effort to restore the country’s prosperity. 

III. Fascism is thinking Italy emanci- 
pated forever from the foreign ideas 
which have controlled her since the second 
half of the 19th Century—ending in the 
murderous notions of Moscow. 

IV. Fascism is the genius of a race 
reborn, the Latin tradition always at 
work in our long history, the return to 
the Roman idea of the State and to the 
faith of Christ. It is the Union of a great 
Past to a luminous future. 

V. Fascism is the cult of spiritual 
values as opposed to the cult of the belly, 


which is the only god which Socialists, 
Anarchists, and Communists recognize. 

VI. Fascism is the liberty of the Ital- 
ian people, replacing the frightful license 
of individuals, groups, parties; it is the 
triumph of work, order, discipline. 

VII. Fascism is the humble sacrifice 
of personal welfare for the sake of national 
welfare. 

VIII. Fascism is the defense of Italy 
against enemies within and without. 

I Fascism is a religion—a passion 
for the country, a pride in the Latin 
name, an unconquerable faith in the 
single destinies of Italy. 

Fascism is a sacred union of all true 
Italians—It is Italy, flower, light, soul of 
the world. 

As a political creed that is certainly a 
little bewildering, not entirely convincing 
to an American disturbed by Mussolini’s 
“private army”—disturbed by the threat 
of a new law muzzling the press (which 
was taken over almost at once by the 
Fascisti). But it stirred the Italians; and 
ccupled with the tremendous changes pro- 
duced in the conditions of daily life, it 
brought thousands into the Fascist ranks. 
Fear, policy, the desire to be on the win- 
ning side, no doubt had something to do 
with the very landslide towards Mussolini 
in his first year of dictatorship but the 
fact that as my little Roman hairdresser 
told me one day “We could live in peace” 
did more among simple people. What- 
ever his enemies in Italy might say, 
whatever we might think in America, 
Benito Mussolini ended his first year of 
plenary power far stronger in Italy than 
he began. 

He has never allowed any capital to be 
made of the counter attack of his enemies. 
He suppressed the Fascist uprising that 
threatened. “We must not speculate on 
our dead as our enemies do on theirs.” 

He has -even resolutely forbidden any 
“speculating” on the attempts made on 
his own life. He passes them off indiffer- 
ently. 

There is no question that the Opposi- 
tion had a wonderful chance after the 
death of Matteotti, their leader, and a 
death for which the Fascisti were clearly 
responsible; but they lost it by a move 
intended to be dramatic, and actually 
stupid. They withdrew from Parliament. 
They would not sit by the side of crimi- 
nals—but outside they could do nothing, 
not even hang together. They were as 
good a demonstration of Mussolini’s re- 
peated declaration that the sound rea- 
son for Fascism was the break down of 
Parliament in the hands of many di- 
vided parties as he could have asked. But 
if by the end of the year (1924) it was 
becoming certain that Mussolini was win- 
ning—slowly regaining what he had lost 
—the price he had paid personally was 
clear enough to.all who saw him. He was 
white and wan and sleepless, and_ his 
intimates knew the devices he was em- 
ploying to distract his mind from his 
problem—rest it. 

Seek what relief he would, however, the 
situation finally broke him physically ; and 
in February of 1925 he was obliged to 
give up. For 37 days Mussolini was away 
from Parliament ; and when he re-appeared 
everybody rose in clamorous welcome ex- 
cept five Communists who shouted “eviva 
il communismo” and promptly had their 
heads knocked by indignant Fascists! 

Is Mussolini’s state really a new thing 
in the Nations? Has he found something 
which, when it is finally finished, will work ? 
—at least in Italy? Something fitted to 
meet her particular temperament and 
problems? It is too early to say with pos- 
itiveness, but this thing is certain: Benito 
Mussolini has set on foot, in what he calls 
the “cerporate state,” the most interesting 
and promising experiment in consolidating 
the varied interests of a nation and in 
bringing them into harmonious action, 
that is going on in the world today. What 
is Mussolini’s corporate state? We Amer- 
icans ought to know. It may be of use 
to us in our effort to live peacefully at 
home. Let us take a look at it, see how 
that people who have already gone over 
to it, are getting along there. 
[Continued in January McCatt’s] 
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FREE-ror COUPON—GENEROUS SUPPLY 





If Make-up Fails You 


in lasting through the day— 
accept a generous supply of this remarkable 
new foundation to try 





9A. M.—Xo" abbly it; just a 


single exquisite touch 


OW there is a foundation for 

your skin that holds ALL 
DAY LONG from a single applica- 
tion in the morning. 


If your skin is oily—tends to shine 
—this will correct it; take all shine 
away for the day. 


If it is dry—tends to flake—a 
single application will keep it smooth 
and supple all day long. 


If powder or rouge tends to streak 
on your face—this remarkable foun- 
dation will end it. Powder over it as 
many times as you will—rouge ten 
times in a day if you wish—neither 
will streak your skin nor cake on it. 


What It Is 


We call it Créme Elcaya. It solves 
exquisitely the make-up problem of 
the woman who has little spare time 
during busy days to apply a cream 
or make-up. 


A Scientific Skin Normalizer 


Together with simple home treat- 
ments, it acts to normalize an oily 
skin to shineless texture; to nor- 





Your skin still fresh__ 
as the morning 6P.M. 


malize a too dry or flaky skin to all 
day smoothness. Thus it goes to the 
basis of correct complexion care. 


It does not cake Hence ends 


danger of pore clogging 


And remember, above al!, you can 
apply rouge, powder over it all you 
wish. There will be neither streak 
nor smudge. One application lasts 
the day. 


Walk, shop, dance, exercise—it 
will keep your skin of exquisite tex- 
ture throughout the whole day. 


Use Coupon 


Let us give you a generous supply to 
try. Also our booklet of simple home 
treatments to unique skin beauty. 


One day’s use will prove its points 
to you. You, like thousands of 
others, will thank us for what this 
new creation brings you. 


Detach the coupon. Do it now 
before you forget. If you live in 
Canada, address Elcaya Co., Ltd., 
85 St. Alexander Street, Montreal, 
Canada. 
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What is the relation between 
clothes and complexions’? 


D & R Perfect Cold Cream 
comes in 35-cent, 60-cent, 
and $1.00 jars. 
extra large jar for $1.50. 
Perfect Vanishing Cream in 
60-cent jars. 
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Madame Vionnet 


Famous Paris Dressmaker, says 


‘The complexion. . . is an essential back- 


ground Sor clothes. 


Aitone the notable dress- 
makers of Paris, none com- 
mands a higher place than Madame 
Vionnet. Her beautiful salon on 
the Champs Elysées is a mecca for 
the smart world. And the fasci- 
nating creature in the picture is 
the beautiful—and favorite—man- 
nequin on whose lovely shoulders 
rests not a little of Vionnet’s 
fame. 

This picture ably illustrates theim- 
portance of the complexion in the 
present mode. Forthe close,smooth 
hair, the elegant simplicity of the 
jewels, the exquisite texture of the 
gown—all center attention on the 
quality of the skin. 

The only way to improve the quality of 
your skin is through basic treatment. The 
first step is so simple—thorough nightly 
cleansing with Daggett & Ramsdell’s Per- 
fect Cold Cream. The second step is just 
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Make the most of it.”’ 


as casy—use the new D&R Perfect Van- 
ishing Cream every day as a foundation 
for your make-up. 

These two perfect creams make your 
basic skin treatment both simple and 
effective— you won't need any other. 

Daggett & Ramsdell know so well the 
best method to treat the skin because of 
their unusual experience. Thirty-six years 
of selecting, testing, rejecting, improving 
have gone into the making oftheirfamous 
Perfect ColdCream. Notonlythe best kind 
of oils, but the finest grade of those oils. 
Not only the highest possible quality but 
a modest price any woman can pay. It’s not 
surprising that America’s most intelligent 
womenare Daggett & Ramsdell’s best cus- 
tomers. Nor that, having learned the ex- 
quisite quality oftheirPerfect Cold Cream, 
theyshould take up the new D &R Perfect 
Vanishing Cream with such enthusiasm. 

Wouldn’t you like tocreate a stir wher- 
ever you go? Then—study your hair-cut, 
select your clothes rightly, and begin at 
once to make the most of your skin. 
You can accomplish all three. Get the 
FREEsamples offered belowto begin with. 
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[Continued from page 20) 


right back of the church steeple. 

Why it was real. It was true! Christ- 
mas Eve was happening again, within her, 
down deep, deep in her heart somewhere, 
as she stood there all quiet and alone in 
the snow. The wonderful aching beauty 
of it! It was as though she and the big 
wide star-swept night had a secret to- 
gether. Or perhaps it was she and God. 

Down the street comes a quick clear, 
jingle—jangle—jingle. A sleigh has just 
turned the corner. Alice starts and runs 
the rest of the way to the neighbors! 

“And two quarts, please, Mother says, 
if you can spare it, because tomorrow’s 
Christmas!” 

She is dressed for the entertainment in 
the new dyed dress, her long curls show- 
ing golden above its rich red. Father and 
Mother suddenly begin to consult to- 
gether in low voices in the kitchen. They 
come out at last impressively. 

“Would she rather have one of her 
presents, not the big one but the other 
one, now, so she could wear it tonight? 
Would she?” 

Alice stands considering delightedly, 
blue eyes like stars. “The big present 
would still be left for tomorrow?” she 
queries eagerly. 


“You bet!” Father assures her. 

“Then—I—believe—I’ll—take the other 
—now!” 

Mother brings it out. A hair ribbon! 
Just the color of the dress. Bigger and 
broader than any she has ever had. It is 
finally perched like a_ scarlet tanager 
above the golden curls! 

There is the sound of talking, laugh- 
ing voices passing outside. Scrunch, 
scrunch, scrunch, of many feet in the 
snow. More and more jingling sleigh 
bells. People going to the entertainment. 
The little church up the street is all alight. 
It is time to go! They start out in the 
fresh, frosty air. Father follows her and 
Mother along the narrow -snowy path, 
humming the Holly Song softly to himself, 

All at once there was a shrill per- 
sistent ringing. It was not of a church 
bell or passing sleighs. It kept on ringing. 
The woman in the chair before the desk 
littered with Christmas cards came slowly 
back to her surroundings. She grasped 
the telephone dazedly. “This is Mrs. Bar- 
ton. What meeting? . . . . Oh, ves.... 
No, I can’t come. . . . I’m—I’m not well.” 

She hung up the receiver abruptly. 
The Committee meeting at eleven! It 
seemed suddenly far [Turn to page 87] 


THE WORLD EVENT OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 27] 


is termed national honor, the result is 
war. Every traveller in lands other than 
his own, knows how mistaken peoples are 
regarding one another. Fiction as to races, 
other than their own, seems to root more 
quickly and firmly in the human mind 
than truth, and it is difficult to eradicate. 
To bring it home to ourselves, are we 
not disliked and even hated for qualities 
we do not possess? Are we the ungen- 
erous, cold-blooded, un-idealistic people 
that a large part of the world believe us 
to be? If not, are they the selfish, grasp- 
ing, ungrateful people we think some of 
them to be? 

The truth is there are no people wholly 
faultless or wholly unworthy of the good 
opinion of their fellows. Nations have 
tendencies to affiliate with those whose 
laws, customs and language are similar, 
and, by the same token, they fail to ap- 
preciate those whose laws, customs and 
language are alien to their own. 

Intolerance takes on many forms. We 
find it more violent in political and re- 
ligious questions, with differences regard- 
ing social questions not far behind. In- 
tolerance is always a smouldering fire, a 
fire that can be quickly fanned into a 
dangerous flame. Its breeding ground is 
largely in the capitals of the world. It is 
there that gossip teems—gossip dangerous 
to a nation’s peace. Most of it is false, 


and woven out of imaginations pregnant 
with fear and hate. Such gossip usually 
seeks to smirch the honor and to belittle 
the importance of other nations, and finds 
fallow ground in credulous minds. One 
hears as much nonsense in these centers 
of government as can be heard around 
cups of tea in the afternoon. 

While we are seeking ways to make wars 
less probable have we not overlooked this 
important factor? How can we hope for 
satisfactory adjustments of international 
differences when their discussion is warped 
by prejudice and intolerance? 

Governments are constantly hampered 
in their negotiations with other govern- 
ments, because of the well known and 
oftentimes publicly expressed prejudices 
of their citizens against the nation with 
which they are negotiating. While they 
know that these prejudices lack substan- 
tial foundation, still they must be reck- 
oned with. 

While the world is in the mood for 
peace, and before it forgets the horrors 
of the Great War, it would be well if we 
all made personal assessment of ourselves 
to find whether our minds are open and 
free from prejudice and intolerance. May 
not the certain way to peace finally be 
found in bringing the individual to a 
broader and more charitable understand- 
ing of his fellow man? 


THE MUSICAL EVENT OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 24] 


and resident director of the school, is 
Camille Decreus, a pianist and composer 
who has played with most of the great 
European orchestras. The faculty is one of 
the best in France. Four of the depart- 
ment heads are head professors at the 
Conservatoire National in Paris. ‘The 
operatic coach, Thomas Salignac, is head 
of the same department both at the Con- 
servatoire and the Opéra-Comique. Nadia 
Boulanger, the composer, who was heard 
in New York year before last, has charge 
of the harmony students. 

The Fontainebleau school is admirably 
equipped to supplement the work of our 
native conservatories, for it is open only 
during the summer months, when the 
other schools are closed. The school ‘term 
runs from the middle of June to the 
middle of September, embracing two 
courses; one of three months fcr regular 
students, and one of two months for 
teachers. Any American citizen is eligible 
to attend who can produce evidence of a 
reasonable degree of proficiency, who can 
speak enough French to be able to profit 
by the instruction of the professors, and 
who can afford, beside his steamer passage, 
the fee of about $175 that the school 
asks to cover tuition and board for the 





three months’ course. 

Although it is for Americans only, the 
school is supported by the municipality 
ef Fontainebleau and the French Ministry 
of Fine Arts. 

Incidentally, if you are among_ those 
who rather believe that America leads the 
world in civilization, try to imagine our 
Congress appropriating the money to add 
a Department of Fine Arts to the Amer- 
ican government, and try also to imagine 
what politician would be chosen as the 
additional member of the P.resident’s 
cabinet. 

It is no longer true, I think, that an 
American must go to Europe if he wants 
a thorough musical education. There are 
three or four conservatories in America 
today that compare favorably, both in 
personnel and breadth of curriculum, with 
the great Continental schools. But there 
is more to the study of any art than 
technical training, and Europe still offers 
the American student a richness of artistic 
tradition, a purity of aesthetic standards, 
and an atmosphere of sympathy with his 
ideals and ambitions that he does no* al- 
ways find in his native land, which, for 
al! its growing interest in art, is still in- 
clined to be a bit suspicious of artists. 
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ESTHER 


[Continuea from page 21] 


would demand vengeance upon those who 
had advised her banishment. So envoys 
were sent into every province. It was 
decreed that every maiden that was 
thought fair go to the house of Hegai, 
the chamberlain; and that she should see 
the king. And if she pleased him, she 
should be queen. 

Now these were the days of the Baby- 
lonian captivity ; and all over the kingdom 
the Jews had been scattered, living 
wretched lives, here slat ‘s, there beggars, 
at best small artisans ~° husbandmen. 
They were despised by ir conqueror. 
Among them was a cert ordecai, who 
‘ems to have been a hb ,.- outside the 
palace of Shushan. But beggar as he might 
be he harbored great plans for his people. 
The time should not always be when they 
were at the mercy of 
the oppressor. 

The proclamation of 
the king offered him 
an opportunity. -For 
Mordecai had a beauti- 
{ul niece, Esther, whom 
he had brought up, and 
who regarded him as 
a father. If she should 
chance to please the 
king, much power 
would come to him for 
the good of the people. 
So he led Esther to 
Hegai, who admitted 
her into the house 
where waited those 
worthy to appear be- 
fore Ahasuerus. Mor- 
decai enjoined upon her 
only one thing; never 
without his leave, was 





mind echoing the question, Life or Death? 

Since the king loved Esther, he called 
her to him, and asked her what was her 
desire. All that Esther asked was done; 
and at the banquet the king asked 
again what was her desire, again offering 
one-half of his kingdom. But Esther post- 
poned her request until the next day, 
when the king and Haman should again 
banquet, this time with her. We see Ha- 
man intoxicated by the favor shown him 
and boasting of his children and his riches. 
He sought to complete his exaltation: he 
took the advice of his wife, who sug- 
gested that only one thing interfered with 
his triumph: Mordecai. “So,” said his wife, 
“let Mordecai be hanged on the gallows.” 

That night King Ahasuerus could not 
sleep; so he sent for the chronicles of the 
Medes and Persians, 
and it was read to him 
how a conspiracy had 
been formed against 
him, and how he had 
been protected by a 
man called Mordecai. 
He naturally asked 
what had been done 
to reward Mordecai; 
and when he was told 
that nothing had been 
done, he called for Ha- 
man and asked him to 
say what should be 
done for the man 
whom the king de- 
lighted to honor. Ha- 
man thought that yet 
more honors awaited 
him, and himself se- 
lected the honors which 
were to come to his 








she to reveal that she 
was a Jewess. 

So Esther waited a year for her turn 
to come, and it is interesting to note that 
while her rivals availed themselves of 
their privilege and demanded extravagant 
clothes and jewels when appearing before 
the king, Esther was modestly content 
with what Hegai chose to give her. And 
the king loved her. 

We do not know how Esther appeared 
to his eyes. She must have been about 
fourteen, if not younger. We may imag- 
ine her as white of skin, and crowned 
with long, black tresses, showing a rather 
short wave. She would have a red, girl- 
ish mouth and very large, soft eyes. 

So Ahasuerus set the. crown upon her 
head and made her queen. 

The king appointed Haman his chief 
minister, and commanded that all should 
bow before him, and all did except Mor- 
decai, who sat outside the palace and 
refused to do honor ‘to Haman. Haman 
was indeed so angry, that he desired the 
death not only of Mordecai, but of every 
Jew in the country. However, he was 
not quite powerful enough to order a 
massacre; instead he went to Ahasuerus 
and complained, not that Mordecai re- 
fused to do him honor, but that the Jews 
kept their own law and not that of the 
king. The king was easily influenced, and 
orders went out to every province for the 
massacre of the Jews some time later. 

Mordecai then commanded Esther to 
$0 to the king and plead for her people; 
and Esther found herself in a psycho- 
logical situation which to her was abom- 
inable. The law of the palace was that 
no person, whether high or lowly, whether 
stranger or wife, might enter the inner 
court and speak to the king. On the other 
hand, if she refused to perform the com- 
mand of Mordecai, she would commit the 
Worst, the unforgivable sin: she, a Jew- 
ish maiden, would be resisting the author- 
ity of the man who stood to her as father. 
She wanted to live, so she pleaded with 
Mordecai, until he pointed out to her 
that even in the palace she, a Jewess would 
not escape. He laid before her the choice 
between saving her people, and perhaps 
losing her own life. So Esther was brave 
and declared that she would face the 
chance of death. 

hus comes the moment of intense 
tragedy. Esther put on her royal robes, 
left her house, and went to that of the 
king, where he sat upon his throne. That 
moment must have been a terrible one 

‘or Esther, as she stood there waiting 
‘or the king to observe her presence, her 


enemy. So, to the dis- 

may of Haman, it was 
he who was commanded to seat Mordecai 
upon the king’s horse, to place upon his 
shoulders the royal mantle and to set 
upon his brow the royal crown. Haman 
obeyed, and not only mourned his shame, 
but felt that here was an omen. Yet 
while he was mourning, a chamberlain 
came to bring him to the banquet of 
the queen. 

All one day and the next they feasted, 
until the king remembered that he had 
come to this feast not only to take plea- 
sure, but to grant a boon. He remembered 
that he had made Esther a promise, and 
said to her: 

“What is it you wish me to perform? 
I have nothing to refuse you, and if you 
desire it you shall have even half of my 
kingdom.” 

Esther must pause on her reply. She 
rose to her feet, and told the king that if 
he loved her still, he would spare her 
life, for she was a Jewess, though for five 
years she had been his queen, hiding from 
him the fact she belonged to the down- 
trodden race. Furthermore, she had not 
only to beg for her own life, but for 
that of her people; the Jews were in 
great peril, for the order had gone out 
that they were all to be slain. 

Then Haman, at last understood; and 
knew with a fainting heart why he had 
been called to this banquet. 

The king asked who had dared to give 


such an order. There was a pause, then. 


Esther’s white arm, loaded with jewels, 
pointed towards Haman. Tense was the 
moment; and the king spoke not, but rose 
to his feet and went out into the gardens 
of the palace, leaving the queen with Ha- 
man. Haman was indeed afraid, for he 
knew that the anger of the king was upon 
him. He appealed to the queen. He 
pleaded, as he well might, that he had not 
known of her kinship with the Jews. He 
begged her to believe him and to inter- 
cede with the king on his behalf. 

It was then that the king returned, his 
mind already heavy with thoughts against 
Haman. When he saw Haman kneeling 
at Esther’s couch, it seemed to him that 
this man’s. mischief would never be done. 
He took Haman away and hanged him 
from the gallows which Haman had had 
erected for Mordecai. 

The decree of Haman was set aside, 
and no Jew need fear massacre. Mordecai 
wag exalted and placed next to the king, 
while Esther reigned in his heart. And so 
we may leave them, fading away slowly 
in the mists of history. 
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clearly. Let the quick-acting ingredients 
of Mentholatum soothe your swollen, in- 
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Many physicians have written 


us commending WRIGLEY’S for 
the teeth and health. They have told 
of prescribing it for patients during conva- 
lescence, for children in the home and for 
fast-eating people in the busy business world. 


Eminent dentists are also recommending 
the use of Wrigley’s Chewing Sweets. 


It is gratifying to see this recognition ac- 
corded to what we have always maintained 
is a worthy product; we appreciate the at- 
titude of those who are looked up to in mat- 
ters of sanitation, hygiene and health. 


We shall always maintain the WRIGLEY 
quality, so that it will fully measure up to 
its responsibilities and be worthy of the 
highest endorsement. 


Both you. and your children will gain hap- 
piness and benefit from the use of Wrigley’s 
after every meal. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EVENT OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 27] 


equipment, co-ordination, and was, we are 
told, little more than the germ of a great 
university. It was said of Augustus that 
he found Rome brick and left it marble. 
Eliot may be said to have brought about 
a similar transformation at Harvard. He 
built on the old foundations. He did not 
discard anything that was durable in the 
old materials, but by the driving force 
of a great personality, he infused a new 
life into that which is now one of the 
greatest centres of teaching and research 
in the English-speaking world. 

Eliot, as I have said, never held any po- 
litical office, but in his later years he was 
twice offered, and refused, on the ground 
of age, the post of Ambassador to Great 
Britain. He would have been warmly wel- 
comed as a worthy successor to Motley 
and Lowell. For though not a professional 
politician nor, so far as I know, bound 
by party ties, he had very definite ideals 
in the sphere of statesmanship. His pro- 
fessional lifework was largely inspired by 
his profound conviction that in a system 
of education, not superficial but real, was 
to be found the safeguard for efficient and 
disinterested democratic government. And 
in international affairs long before the 
Great War, he preached the need for a 
pact of peace, under which contracts be- 
tween nations would be enforced by a 
common tribunal and if need be by com- 
mon force: an anticipation of the ideas to 
which it was the ambition of President 


Wilson and the other framers of the 
covenant to give concrete embodiment jn 
the League of Nations. 

Dr. Eliot’s case affords another illus. 
tration of the influence which may be 
created upon the thought and life of a 
community by men who stand aloof from 
the actual work of government and never 
enter the fighting arena of politics. 

We are told of Dr. Eliot that op- 
timism was the dominant note of his 
character. He did not mince his words 
when he denounced the materialism which 
in his view infected the business and the 
political life of his country, but he never 
despaired of democracy. A democracy, as 
he conceived it, ought to be built up upon, 
and cemented by, a real education both 
of the mind and soul. 

Sixty years ago (1867) there was passed 
here in England a great measure of polit- 
ical enfranchisement making an enormous 
addition to the electorate. Robert Lowe 
—not a prophet but a politician by pro- 
fession—saw in it the first step to what he 
regarded as the fatal domination of De- 
mocracy, “that bare and level plain where 
every anthill is a mountain, and every 
thistle a forest tree,” and exclaimed sar- 
castically, asthe best advice he could give: 
“Let us educate our masters.” 

And that still remains, both here and 
in America, a problem of supreme im- 
portance which so far has been very im- 
perfectly solved. 





THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 
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the common ways of life. Alas, the Day 
of Christ is gone while the welcome is 
still on our lips. Is the story of the 
Happy Prince only a parable, a day 
of poetry amid drab days of prose, 
a vision too fair to have been true in the 
past and too frail ever to come true in 
the future? 

Will Christmas ever come? Yes, because 
the vision abides and grows brighter, sur- 
viving ages of slaughter. It is both a fact 
in the past and a faith in the future, a 
prophetic day toward which all wisdom 
converges. When will Christmas come? 
Only when we are worthy and willing to 
receive it, disinfected of the things that 
make us hateful to ourselves and others. 
How will Christmas come? Not sud- 
denly but slowly, as flowers grow and 
stars creep into the sky, unfolding from 
within where the great miracles are 


wrought. Not by might, not by power, 
but by the Spirit of God born in the life 
of man, melting our. materialism into 
mysticism and our cynicism into song. Not 
by magic, but by the moral love of those 
who toil to create and spread the spirit 
of fraternal righteousness and prophetic 
good-will. 

Plague, famine, war, these three; but 
the worst of these is war. Science has 
killed one after another of the great 
plagues which decimated humanity—they 
lie like dead snakes by the side «. the road, 
The banishing of distance and the swift 
movement of aid make man master of 
famine. Only religion can kill war; not 
religion as a theory, still less as a huddle 
of sects, but religion as a great law and 
passion of life, purifying the heart of man 
of evil, envy, and hate, lifting brutality 
into brotherhood. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
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solitary heir to the Pentland glories was, 
all unknown to the family, a lad who 
had not a drop of his father’s blood. 

“Early Autumn” as a picture of New 
England’s decay is beautifully done. 
Independently, it is a fine novel for 
the pleasure of the story-telling, and for 
the reader’s interest in Olivia in the 
midst of the grotesque survivors of Pent- 
land glories. Olivia, in the early autumn 
of her life, colorful among the gnarled 
and dying trees of the Pentland family, is 
‘material a-plenty for a novel. 

Taken as a third panel in the scheme 


Mr. Bromfield cherishes, the book becomes 
the brilliant performance of our only 
younger novelist who has set himself a 
tremendous task. We have had many bril- 
liant first books that were followed by a 
labored effort to recapture a vagrant popu- 
larity. We should recognize that in Louis 
Bromfield those who like their novels with 
a grain of salt have a novelist to follow. 
He is essentially an artist, with a keen 
understanding of his story, and with sur- 
passing grace and maturity. Above all, 
hc possesses the inexplicable gift of crea- 
tive force. His characters are alive. 





THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 
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he is a man; and in the end all is well; 
the pipes may sound and the drums play, 
the flower petals blow and the sweet 
meadow airs pass by, all like music and 
dreams, for life is gentle and happy in 
the land of Kai Koshru. 

You may have come to this _per- 
formance in the spirit of saying to your- 
self that after all children are lovable 
whether they act well or not. You find that 
the occasion needs no such kind indulgence. 

The surprise of a performance by these 
children under the direction of Miss Coit 
and Miss King is the degree to which we 
may take it seriously, as we do with any 
other theatrical event. The décor, all the 
design in the settings and costumes, is full 
of taste and a fine sense of style. The 
dance movements and the patterns of the 


groups and actors’ poses are remarkable. 
The child actors have a purity of effect 
like that of poetry and music; their lit- 
tle faces, painted and in the glow of the 
lights; look like lovely masks. You are 
made happy and encouraged to see how 
happy these children are, how they take 
to beauty and beautiful words and ideas 
and events as naturally and sweetly as 4 
little garden might take to spring. You 
laugh one minute and the next feel the 
tears coming into your eyes; you are 
touched, delighted and astonished all at 
the same time. Every year the production 
of plays by these children has grown more 
widely known and applauded, until they 
have come to be one of the most Im- 
portant and beautiful events in the New 
York season. 
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THE DOOR 


[Continued from page 84] 


away. Her one longing was to get back 
again to the past where she had just now 
been living; to those fresh, sweet realities 
of long ago. She closed her eyes, terrified 
lest the illusion was lost completely. But 
slowly, softly, surely, the little snowy 
village of Martinsville closed in again 
around her. She was once more the child, 
Alice. 

She was falling asleep on Christmas 
Eve. The entertainment had been won- 
derful. She hadn’t forgotten her speech, 
not a word, and the girls all thought her 
dress was lovely and her hair ribbon had 
felt so big and pretty and floppy on her 
head, and the Ladies Quartette had sung 
“Q Holy Night” for a surprise. Nobody 
knew they had been practicing, and it 
was so beautiful it had hurt her inside. 
And the treat candy 
had ever sO many more 


edge nor equipment to restrain it. When 
it was over, many homes had been deso- 
lated, and Alice, a bewildered little orphan, 
lad gone to Aunt Jennie’s in the city. 

The changed way of living had been at 
first startling and then strangely common- 
place. She had been fluidly adaptable. 
She had gone to a fashionable finishing 
school, had made a smart debut, had met 
Tom, fallen deeply in love and then 
married him with the circumstance 
Aunt Jennie had ordained. 

Then had come life in Branchbrook 
and the beginning for herself of the curi- 
ous nameless game Aunt Jennie had taught 
her, of belonging, of keeping up with 
most; of being ahead of many. A game 
with no noticeable beginning and no 
possible end. And of course one had to 

keep on playing it, for 
if one stopped it meant 





chocolates in it than 
last year, and it was 
snowing again and she 
could hear the faint 
sweet jingle—jangle— 
jingle of sleighs still 
going up and down 
Main Street, and she 
was so happy! And to- 
morrow would really 
be Christmas. 

Then all at once it 
was morning. Father 
and Mother were talk- 
ing in low, happy 
voices in their room. 
She could hear Father 
creaking softly down 
the back stairs to start 
the fire before she got 








being dropped. Life 
would be insupportable 
after that. 

And yet, would it? 
The game wasn’t mak- 
ing any of them happy 
as it was. Back of her 
own restless home she 
saw again Father and 
Mother and the little 
girl named Alice. They 
had all been so joy- 
ously content with each 
other, had found life 
with its few small 
pleasures so wholesome 
and sweet to the taste. 

The woman rose 
trembling to her feet. 
Suppose she _ stopped 








awake. The stockings 
would be all filled. 
Goodness, it was hard 
to wait. 

Then at last a great noise in the front 
hall. Father shouting “Merry Christmas! 
My Christmas gift! Merry Christmas up 
there !” 

It is time now. She flings her chill little 
body into her red wrapper and slippers 
and scurries down the stairs. A big fire 
in the grate! The three big bulging stock- 
ings! Father and Mother stand by until 
she empties hers first. She feels it with 
delicious caution. Oranges, apples and 
nuts in the toe. A funny little bumpy 
thing above. That would be one of 
Father’s jokes. But at the top a mysterious 
soft, squashy package! She withdraws it 
slowly. She opens one tiny corner, gasps, 
opens a little more. Then gives a shrill 
cry. “Mother! It couldn’t be a—a muff!” 

She pulls it out, amazed ecstasy on her. 
face. “It is a muff! Oh, Father, to think of 
your getting me a muff.” She clasps the 
small scrap of cheap fur to her breast. 
“Oh, Mother, I never was so happy.” 

A subdued sound grew louder, became 
a sharp rap at the door. Martinsville re- 
ceded. The woman in the chair opened 
her eyes with a dull realization of the 
present. Delia stood in the door-way, 
black and ominous. “What about them 
bed-room curtains?” she demanded. 

Alice Barton rose slowly. With a great 
effort she brought her mind back to the 
problems of the day. She led the way to 
the guest room with Delia after her, grum- 
bling inaudibly. Perhaps her eyes were 
still misted over with sweet memories, for 
somehow the curtains did not look so bad. 
“We'll Jet them go as they are, Delia. 
You have enough extras to do.” 

Delia departed in pleased surprise, and 
Alice sat down in the quiet room before 
a mirror, and peered into it. Almost she 
expected to see the child she had once 
been, the tender smiling young mouth, the 
Soft, eager eyes, the tumbled curls. 

Instead she saw a middle aged face 
With all the spontaneous light gone out 
of it. There were hard lines in it which 
no amount of expensive “facials” had 
been able to smooth away. There was a 
bitter, unlovely droop to the lips. 

Alice regarded herself steadily. Where 
along the way had she lost the spirit of 
that child who had this day come back 
to her? 

_ The outward changes of her life passed 
in review. It was soon after that last 
happy Christmas in Martinsville that the 
little town had been swept by disease. 
The old village doctor had neither knowl- 





playing the game! Sup- 
pose she didn’t care 
whether she belonged 
or not. What if she tried walking in the 
simple ways of her mother? 

She stood there thinking in new terms, 
startled out of all her old standards, cry- 
ing out to the past to guide her. And 
then suddenly she raised her arms above 
her head in a gesture of emancipation. 

She examined her extra shopping list 
for which she had asked the money that 
morning. All the items were expensive 
courtesies that need not be rendered if 
considered apart from the game. She 
crossed them out one by one. 

All that day as she went about her 
duties, she was conscious of an invisible 
companion: a child with eager, happy 
eyes walked beside her, watched her as 
she helped Delia with the big fruit cake, 
as she fastened a bough of holly to the 
door with her own hands. 

The child was still close to her in the 
shadows when she lighted the tall cande- 
labra at dusk and drew the tea table to 
the fire side. Just the fire-light and candle 
shine to greet Tom when he came. She 
sat very still on the big divan, waiting. 
Would he feel the new quiet that pos- 
sessed her? Would he forgive her for hav- 
ing made all the other Christmases times 
of confusion and worry? She wondered. 

The children were not home yet when 
Tom came. He hung his coat in the hall 
closet and entered the living room heavily. 
He looked tired. His glance swept over 
the tall lighted candles, and the shining 
tea table. “What’s coming off here? A 
tea-fight ?”, he said. 

Alice stretched her hands toward him. 

“You are the only guest, Tom. You 
and the children.” 

The man came nearer in surprise, caught 
her hands, peered into her face. Then his 
own softened. “What is it?” he asked. 

They sank down together on the divan, 
hands still clasped tightly, something old 
and yet new, flooding back and forth be- 
tween them. 

“What is it?” Tom asked again. “There 
is something . . . tell me.” 

And then suddenly the woman knew 
that into her own hard faded eyes there 
had come again the gladness of youth. 

“T had a visit today,” she said slowly, 
“from a little girl of thirty years ago. A 
little girl I had forgotten. She brought 
me something precious.” 

Tom looked at her wonderingly. “Will 
she come again? Often?” he begged. 

Alice shook her head and smiled. “There 
is no need,” she answered softly. “For 
she and her gift have come fo stay!” 
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remove the rough, dead cuti- 
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the dead skin. 
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flower above the sheaf of roses Val laid 
in her arms. 

“Merry Christmas!” shouted David. He 
passionately embraced Val’s nearest leg, 
and Bud, in a frenzy of ecstatic contor- 
tions, hurled himself at the other one. 

The Christmas morning sun streamed 
in the gayly cretonned windows of the 
little breakfast room, and shone on the 
glass, the silver, the creamy china of the 
table. Val supposed he ate the simple 
breakfast, but there was something in his 
throat that made it rather difficult. He 
told Mary it was his first breakfast of 
the kind in twenty years. 

Mary poured out coffee for Val; she 
didn’t count the cups. And David—eyes 
and cheeks and hair one radiant shine, 
with the little feather on the top of 
his head standing aloft, 
stiff with excitement. 

“Tt’s a top, Mum- 
mie. It’s all made of 
gold. And it sings a 
little tune—” He flung 
himself upon Val and 
gave him a most ter- 
rific hug. 

“Do smoke,” Mary 
said after breakfast, 
when the table was a 
litter of dishes and rib- 
bons and tinsel and 
paper,. and the floor 
was a litter of boxes 
and toys. 

Val got up _linger- 
ingly. It was over now. 
He ought to clear out, 
but—"Do sit down and 
smoke,” Mary smiled 
at him. “We like cig: rs 
in this house,” and she 
held up a lighted match. 

And after the cigar was finished, drag- 
ged out to its very tippy-tip as slowly 
as possible, Val again stood up. 

“Mrs. Hathaway, really, this sort of 
thing after years in such lonely corners 
of the world as I’ve spent my life in, 
makes a man feel—” Val stopped. He 
simply couldn’t tell her. 

Mary looked as if she knew perfectly 
what it made a man feel. She clasped 
her hands over the ribbons on her apron 
and tried to be very bold and brave. If he 
had no other plans for the day, he might, 
if it wouldn’t bore him, help her straighten 
up. And she and David were to have 
their Christmas dinner in the middle of 
the afternoon, and if he cared to— 

Val cared to, it seemed. He cared with 
such enthusiasm that David jumped down 
from the couch, screaming with delight. 

“Hush! For pity’s sake!” cried Mary, 
“or we'll be ejected on Christmas day.” 

“Perhaps we could find a manger,” Val 
smiled, 

It was a day of days for Val. He made 
bold to say so, as late in the afternoon, 
he and Mary and David and Bud were 
driving through the Park in Val’s big car. 

When they got back to the apartment 
building, it seemed rather a pity for Val 
to go into his apartment all alone, so he 
went up to the third floor for tea. And 
after tea, he waited, while David in his 
nightie had a romp with Bud. Bud dis- 
approved of the cat with the whiskers 
and the rolling eyes, and his disapproval 
was so emphatic that David and Val 
laughed until they were weak, and David 
had to crawl up on Val’s knees to rest. 

Val drew the little boy close to him, 
whispering, “Which of the gifts did you 
like best, David?” Nice to feel a heavy 
little head burrowing into one’s collar. 

“Well,” David considered, “the train of 
cars and the soldier and the cat and the 
paint box are all nice—But the top—I 
like it best, it sings.” 

Val’s awkward arms tightened about the 
little boy. And then they looked up, for 
the doorbell had rung sharply, and Mary 
was admitting the manager of the apart- 
ment building. Bud barked furiously at 
the manager, and David leaped off Val’s 
lap, and tried to capture Bud. 

The manager at once stated the reason 
for his call. “Mrs, Reswick on the fourth 
floor has been complaining all day, Mrs. 
Hathaway, about your boy and dog,” he 
said, trying to make himself heard above 
the hubbub David and Bud were pro- 
ducing. “She said she couldn’t sleep this 


[Continued from page 15] 
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morning, the child laughed and talked so 
much, and as for the dog—” 

“Oh!” David screamed, 
take Bud away!” 

“David, hush!” Mary cried desperately. 

“You see,” said the manager, “we can’t 
have this sort of thing here. I must ask 
you to leave by the first of the year.” 

“But he’s such a nice little dog,” wailed 
David. “I won’t let him bark—oh—” 

“David,” said Mar® “stop crying.” The 
boy looked up at her despairingly and 
pressed his lips tight against his sobs. 
“Take Bud and go into the bedroom, 
darling.” 

Val’ gathered David and Bud up in his 
arms, and carried them into the bedroom 
and laid them on the bed. “Now calm 
down, old man,” Val said, alarmed as he 
felt the child’s pound- 
ing heart. 

David clung to his 
coat lapels. “You'll not 
let him—take Bud— 
away?” he gasped, 
looking up at Val. 

Val said no very 
loud and watched a 
moment until the child 
began to breathe more 
easily. 

When Val returned 
to the_ living-room, 
Mary was talking to 
the manager in a voice 
that shook. Couldn’t 
he possibly see his way 
clear? She’d promise 
the noise wouldn’t oc- 
cur again. Christmas 
made a_ difference, 
didn’t he think— 

The manager was 
afraid it didn’t make 
a difference—at least with people like 
Mrs. Reswick. 

“Oh, yes, it does,” said Val, and he 
came over and stood in front of the 
manager. “And I know that Mrs. Hatha- 
way and her little boy and the dog 
will remain here—at least until spring. 
Then perhaps—” Val’s voice had lost 
its huskiness; it sounded clear and very 
sure of itself, “if all goes well, there 
may be a place out on Long Island that— 
I agree with you heartily. An apartment 
is no place at all for a child and a dog. 
But for the present we'll try to make it 
as fit a place as possible. And I shall be 
glad to say all this to Mrs. Reswick—” 

Well, the manager coughed pompously 
and looked at Val. Perhaps—if Mr. 
Valard would undertake to explain it— 

“Ah!” whispered Mary when the door 
closed. And she sank down in a chair. 
“Perhaps you better go, now, Mr. Val- 
ard,” ‘she tried to smile at him, “because 
I'm afraid I’m going to cry.” 

“T want to talk to you,” Val said. 

“Tt’s because I’m—I’m so tired,” Mary’s 
thin hands were twisting a wisp of hand- 
kerchief, “and David alone all day. The 
doctor says he’ll outgrow it in time—but 
he’s so little to leave alone, and if we 
have to get out of this place before Nan 
comes back—” she stopped, staring into 
the horror of that possibility. 

Val stood beside her, looking down at 
her. “You shall stay right here till it’s 
time for you to go.” Then he began to 
speak very quickly, bending over Mary. 
“Please be my friend. Give me the right 
to help you. We can do things together— 
go places. And David—I’d like to take 
him to the zoo, out in the country—things 
like that—” Val ended with a little plead- 
ing gesture of his hands. 

“T am your friend,” said Mary Hath- 
away. 

Val didn’t speak. He only smiled his 
twisted smile, and with an odd little gleam 
in his eyes bright with tears, he took out 
his check book and wrote across the very 
last check clinging to the fat stubs: “Pay 
to the order of a woman I love, one man’s 
lonely heart.” He handed it to Mary. 

In the street below some passing young 
people were singing, “Light and life to all 
He brings.” Their voices rang out with a 
high exultation. 

Mary stood up. “Every night,” she said, 
“T give David something, but tonight, I 
feel sure he’d like me to give it to you.” 

And as Mary came close to Val, he saw 
the promise of a Great Gift in her eyes, 


“You can’t 
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hours of leisure 
- + a Bissell! 


HAT useful gift is more useful than 

a new Cyco Ball Bearing Bissell? 
Silently, swiftly, withastoundingease, this 
improved sweeper gathers up all crumbs, 
dirt, grit, lint from rugs—keepsthem fault- 
lessly clean in appearance—and saves 
your wife or mother precious minutes. 


Nothing can take the place of ac: sweeper 
in the home. A well-known authority says: 
“It is a helpful accessory and should hold a 

lefinite place on the list of household cleaning 
equipment—it is in a class by itself." 

A new Cyco Ball Bearing Bissell will delight 
with its ease of operation and permit keeping 
the old one upstairs for added convenience—as 
wise housewives now do. 
Rubber bumpers on all four 
corners protect the furniture 
and base boards, Justathumb 
pressure on the dump lever 

pti es per pans. 

The cost of the first half 
dozen brooms it saves pays 
for a Bissell which lasts for 
years, Play-size (toy) Bis- 
sells for a few dimes, At 

epartment, housefurnish- 
ing, furniture and hardware 
stores. The Bissell booklet 
—or a circular on care and 
use of your present B; 
—on request. 
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“Tapestry” en- 
ameled in beau- 
tiful designs of 
varying colors. 
Pierced gallery 
frame with six 
inset stones. 


Correct! 


Correct costum- 
ing for Milady 
necessitates 
careful color 
matching of hat, 
gown, hose, 
shoes andacces- 
sorties, 


No accessory has received more careful thought ir de 
sign and manufacture than the new Whiting Costume 
Bags, always correct. 


Made expressly to blend with the very newest of «ot 
shades, Whiting Costume Bags have become a necess:/¥ 
for every costume 


Any of the exquisite new designs will make a delight 
ful and most welcome Christmas gift. 





Whiting & Davis Co., 
Plainville (Norfolk Co.,) Mass. 
In Canada, Sherbrooke, Que. 
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ARE WE OUTGROWING 
CHRISTMAS? 


[Continued from page 8] 


country clubs” that Marianne and her 
friends are forever dashing about to. 
This is borne out by the newspaper 
headlines which announce that New 
York hotels are preparing to serve 
one hundred thousand Christmas dinner 
guests this year; that special trains will 
be needed to transport the holiday crowds 
to Atlantic City and Pinehurst and Palm 
Beach; that the theatres ‘are holding 
Christmas matinées, and that record at- 
tendance is expected at movies by which 
America intends to celebrate the coming 
of the Prince of Peace. 

High wages and the servant problem, 
apartment houses, kitchenettes, delicates- 
sen stores—all these help to swell the 
numbers of those whose chief use of home 
is as a jumping off place for somewhere 
else. And with the passing of home vanish 
too the ceremonjes and merry-makings 
that in our childhood—yours, if you too 
have passed the fortieth milestone, and 
mine—clustered around the great festivals 
of Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter. 

Was there not a god of the ancient 
Greeks who wore two faces? Perhaps he 
was the original of old Father Christmas 
who turns a reverent and saintly counte- 
nance on the day’s religious significance, 
while appearing on the reverse side in the 
guise of our familiar Santa Claus. 

For Christmas is two feasts bound into 
one. The tie which binds them is that 
tremendous, sonorous proclamation of the 
Prophet Isaiah that I listen for each year, 
from our pew in the pine-wreathed little 
church, with Marianne, young Henry and 
the twins standing straight and proud be- 
tween Henry and me: “For unto ,us a 
child is born. Unto us a son is given; and 


the government shall be upon his shoul- 
der; and his name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” 

No, I cannot divorce the religious side of 
Christmas from the home side, the side 
that concerns itself with the Christmas 
tree and the family dinner and the stock- 
ings hung before the chimney and all the 
surprises that attach to a family holiday. 
I would not if I could. 

And this is the Christmas which today 
we are calling old-fashioned, Victorian, 
stuffy! Does this imply that we are pre- 
pared to set it aside in favor of a jazz 
holiday at a great, glittering hotel or 
country club? Shall we usher in the mid- 
night on which the Prince of Peace was 
born with a blare of saxophones and the 
click of heels in the Charleston? 

I do not think so. I have faith in the 
younger generation. Indeed, I believe that 
they who are loudest in their denuncia- 
tion of young people today are those who 
have scant opportunity for knowing any- 
thing about them. My .own four members 
of the rising generation renew my faith 
and courage daily. 

What then is the Christmas against 
which Marianne and her friends rebel? 
Ii you begin to weigh the objections 
which are raised against Christmas, and 
which are also these which underlie the 
widespread modern exodus from home to 
country club, you will find that they are 
largely gustatory. It is a rebellion against 
food, by which is meant too much food, 
too much energy and time entailed in its 
preparation, and too great emphasis laid 
on the manner of its devouring. It is true 
that our old ideas of [Turn to page go] 





ORIGINAL PARTIES 


[Continued from page 2] 


his friends, but he had no money and no 
place to give a party. So he invited us to 
attend his play one night, and then to 
meet him “back stage” afterwards. Some 
of his players have been with him since 
the first performance, and there have been 
some twenty-five hundred performances. 
There have been love, hate, romance and 
death among his players, but he still re- 
mains their loving friend and advisor, as 
well as director. They entertained us with 
the vivid and colorful dances and songs 
of old Spain, each contributing his bit. 
The players cooked for us a real Spanish 
supper—it was all very gay and happy— 
and when we stepped out under the stars 
for our drive home, the spell of the 
charming simplicity of it all, lingered long 
with us. 

Perhaps you are wondering what sort 
of parties I give: I will tell you about 
one, at which my friends apparently en- 
joyed themselves. On the day my first 
volume of poetry, “The Fire Bird” was 
published, I used that poem as a theme 
for an evening party, and asked one 
hundred and twenty-five of my friends 
to help celebrate the event. 


Two of my friends are men who know 
more about Indians than any other two 
men in this country; one is Charles Rus- 
sell, the painter of deserts, Indians and 
cowboys; the other is Edward Curtis, 
author and illustrator of the monumental 
work on Indians projected by the Morgan 
and Wanamaker Foundation. They talked 
to us, Mr. Russell telling us an Indian 
story in the universal sign language un- 
derstood by all the Indians, and his wife 
interpreting as he made the signs. Then 
my little grand-daughters gave to each 
guest a copy of the book, inscribed with 
these Indian wishes especially fashioned 
to suit the environment and occupation 
of the recipient. At least this party was 
unique, and my friends seemed to ap- 
preciate the time and thought I gave it. 

You may think every one has not the 
opportunities for giving such parties, but 
my point is that many who have, do not 
use them. I believe less elaborate and 
less expensive functions, with more 
thought and more individuality, will prove 
popular, for we all have individuality. 
Why not express it, and allow our friends 
to enjoy it? 





DAMAGED LIVES 


[Continued from page 62] 


whatever nature. The health visitor will 
discover flat feet and spinal curvatures in 
the incipiency. She will discover diseased 
tcnsils before they have permanently dam- 
aged the heart, errors in nutrition and 
anemia before they are even suspected. 
Mental abnormalities while yet in the 
Period of early development will be made 
Plain to the parents and for all such 
assistance will be given as the conditions 
ound may require. Cooperation by the 
family is assured. Go into any large dis- 
pensary at the opening hour and count 
the women and children on the benches. 
Watch the eager face of the mother as 
she follows the examination of the child. 
She wants the light, your assistance, be- 
Cause of ignorance or home duties. 
Rather than giving the school physician 
Patients for corrective work, mental or 
physical at the sixth or seventh year, let 


the State devise means of preventing ab- 
normalities, damaged humans, through 
medical observation in the homes during 
the vital pre-school period. And this plan 
is not paternalism, it is the practical way 
of correcting an acknowledged weak spot 
in our civic life. It is not charity, it is 
education, assistance. 

If the State has the right to ask the 
individual to give up his life if necessary 
in its defence, the individual surely has 
the right to ask the State for such bene- 
fits as are necessary during the formative 
period of his existence, for normal, mental 
and physical growth. If the State wishes 
to bring crime and insanity to the vanish- 
ing point, it must first realize that these 
deplorable conditions do not arise over 
night. They are the logical results of in- 
fluence that have gone before from the 
fertilization of the ovum to adolescence. 
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FOR Thanksgiving 
breakfast — a steam- 
ing bowl of Ralston 
porridge with dates 
or prunes or figs! 
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THE FROSTILLA COMPANY 
Dept. 512-A, Elmira, N. Y. 





SF RAGRAR 


Write now for FREE Trial Bottle. 


Day and Evening 


But Let the Skin Breathe 
Naturally While You Sleep 


Let Fragrant Frostilla do the final 
cleansing before you retire; let it re- 
move ali harmful substances from 
the tiny pores. Let its wonderful 
softening, refining action keep the 
skin youthfully fresh. Use Frostilla 
again in the morning for protection. 


Fragrant Frostilla is a household 
treasure—relieves chapping, wind- 
burn, irritation after shaving: keeps 
the hands attractive, smooths catchy 
fingers, soothes babies’ tender skin; 
is a clinging powder base, but does 
not clog the pores. Try it a short 
ume; note the gratifying improve- 
ment. It will not disappoint you. 
Selling Everywhere, 35c and ee 
$1.00 or sent postpaid'by us. . 8 
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| 
Blue=jay will enable you to wear the loveliest, 
most extreme shoe styles without fear of corns 
Prominent foot specialist says: 
, 33 
| “Don’t pare your own corns 
“ 
When Mr. Average Man uses_ safe home way—to remove a 
| a razor to tamper with a corn, corn. Use a Blue-jay plaster. 
he is flirting with infection,” - e t 
says Dr. Aubrey R. Keirsey,a The cool and soft pad fits 
well-known Philadelphia foot over the corn, stopping pressure 
specialist. and pain at once. In 48 hours, 
in i tl the corn usually goes. But even | 
mateur corn-paring is ex- 
| the most stubborn corn seldom 
tremely dangerous. When corn- ; ; | 
we _4: needs more than a second plas- 
| paring is needed—go to a chi- Seandard * § 6 
| copediat.” ter. Standard for 26 years. 
Such signal success tells its own 
| But there is another way—a__ story. . . . Atall drug stores, 
| 
Blue-jay 
THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN | 
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$60,000 Will Be Distributed 
Among Churches This Year 


OULDN’T you be proud to be able to 
give your church a gift of $100 or more? 


Wouldn’t you personally or a committee of your 


society in the church be glad to learn of 
that is easy, pleasant, and dignified; a 


eliminates the distasteful soliciting for funds which 


so often has to be done? 


There is such a plan, the McCatt CuHurcH 
PLAN, under which more than ten thousand different 


church societies have secured funds 


amounts, some over $600.00. Large churc 
in big city or tiny village, no matter what the de- 


nomination, this plan is open to you. 


Send for the facts about this $100 plan. Get the 
information at least. Remember no investment of 
any sort is required and you may ask for facts 
without incurring any obligation whatsoever. 


Send This $100 Coupon 
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SANTA CLAUS TOWN 


[Continued from page 11] 


less steep than that of the main roof. 
Thus the roof windows seem to be long 
eyebrows shielding downcast eyes that 
brood sleepily over the scene below. 

The best place to see Nuremberg as a 
whole is from the castle. From the 
castle terrace, it is a welter of red tile 
roofs through which stare up a number 
of lofty churches. With their tall twin 
spires in front, their low naves in the 
middle, and their high transepts again 
in the rear, they resemble giant snails 
crawling with bland inquiry among 
the roofs. As you look down upon all 
this romantic quaintness—off there the 
low belfry of Katherine’s Church where 
Faust met Marguerite; here the break in 
the roofs that indicates the square where 
Hans Sachs assembled the meistersingers 
—it all becomes believable, and you pity 
those who scout the legends of childhood. 
To be sure, when you descend into those 
streets you will hear nobody actually 
claiming that Santa Claus lives there; but 
on the other hand you will hear nobody 
denying it. 

With nothing, therefore, said to deter 
you, you go about trying to find, if you 
can, the actual residence of the good 
Christmas saint himself. At length you 
locate a structure that bears every ear- 
mark of being precisely what you seek. 
It stands on a main street, and what 
draws your attention to this building in 
the first place is its vast size. It runs up 
three tall stories in blackened stone be- 
fore the roof even commences; the guide- 
book speaks of it as having been originally 
a granary—a mauthalle. And such a roof 


as it has when, it finally starts to get one! 
Not the usual three stories snuggle under 
this roof—not four, nor even five, but 
the astonishing number of six. 

The guidebook is suspiciously indefinite 
about this place. As for yourself, you are 
aware that Santa resents too close a 
prying into his personal affairs. Instead, 
you look about for the toy factories, 
These you had rather expected to find in 
the midst of all this picturesqueness— 
pleasant little groups of craftsmen work- 
ing right in theirown homes. You discover 
that it was once really just that way, for 
later you are to see in the town museum 
examples of home-craft Nuremberg toys 
that were hugged and rocked on about 
the time the Puritans of England were 
deciding to set up religious liberty on the 
savage coast of the New World. 

But times, you learn, have changed. 
There are no toy factories in Old Nurem- 
berg now. They have all moved outside 
the wall into the new industrial city for 
the advantages of steam and electric 
power. As you pass from one crowded 
factory room to another, there gradually 
grows in you an understanding of two 
basic principles that are the law and the 
prophets of toydom. The first is ‘this: 
there are no limits to the invention of 
foys except the limits of the adult world. 

ost toys are simply imitations of adult 
possessions with which children reproduce 
satisfactorily to themselves the adult 
world. There are few things, therefore, in 
the world that cannot inspire toys; and 
the toy world is an imitation of the 
grown-up world. [Turn to page or] 





ARE WE OUTGROWING CHRISTMAS? 


[Continued from page 89] 


Christmas are filled with thoughts of suc- 
culent dishes, and much good eating and 
drinking. When I look back to the Christ- 
mas of my childhood, the first picture that 
presents itself is that of my mother stand- 
ing at the kitchen table breaking eggs into 
a yellow bowl. I see that even before I 
can recall the remembrance of our Christ- 
mas tree, or of the group gathered about 
the piano singing with quite inappropriate 
lustiness: “Silent Night, Holy Night!” 

I do not suppose my mother enjoyed 
the long hours she spent over the cook- 
stove preparing our Christmas dinner, 
though she would not for worlds have 
cut them short. They were a part of her 
duty and her privilege as a homemaker. 

Do you remember those Christmas din- 
ners of the eighties? Two kinds of gravy, 
giblet and brown, accompanied the turkey. 
Two kinds of potatoes—mashed white 
and candied sweet—appeared in their turn, 
and were flanked by generous dishes of 
mashed turnip, onions, and stewed celery. 
Currant, grape and crabapple jelly with 
cranberry sauce, and as many kinds of 
pickles as the housewife’s skill could com- 
pass, sat about between the larger dishes. 
For dessert there were pies—mince, apple 
and pumpkin, plum pudding, and a great 
frosted nut cake for those who could still 
find an appetite. 

Oh, the feeling of repletion afterward! 
The sense of being clothed too snugly for 
comfort. The inescapable ennui that over- 
took one as the afternoon waned and the 
joys of Christmas faded with the gutter- 
ing candles! That this ideal of Christmas 
cheer should have persisted into our own 
day is due in large measure, I believe, to 
the influence of Dickens. No other writer 
is so enthusiastically read or quoted at 
this season of the year. He has invaded our 
church services and community celebra- 
tions as well as our Christmas cards, until 
the Christmas party at Dingley Dell has 
become an epitome of Yuletide. 

If the keeping of Christmas is concerned 
only with eating and drinking then I, for 
one, am heartily in favor of our out- 
growing it without further delay. In this 
matter Marianne has not a little right on 
her side. 

There is still another aspect of Christ- 
mas which has come in for no less scath- 
ing criticism. This is our ideal of 
Christmas giving. It is altogether in keep- 
ing that the birthday of the Holy Child 
should have been made an occasion for 
giving of our substance gladly and out of 
loving hearts to those who are near and 


dear to us and to those who, though 
strangers, are brought close by their 
need. But for the day to sink to the level 
of a frenzied orgy of buying, and of 
lavish display, is to desecrate the divine 
purpose of Christmas. 

The War taught us, among other 
lessons, the value of honest giving. 
“Give till it hurts” was one of the slogans 
shouted at us from billboards and electric 
signs as well as from the throats of thou- 
sands of campaign workers. But that sort 
of giving has little to do with the rush 
and scramble and headachy furore of the 
week before Christmas as it is lived in so 
many American homes. The familiar car- 
toon of Father standing with empty 
pockets pulled out, surveying the litter of 
ruffled pillows, sachets, and fol-de-rols 
that represent the spirit of Christmas giv- 
ing has truth in it as well as humor. 

It is from this department store ideal 
of Christmas that the younger and there- 
fore braver, generation is rebelling. In- 
deed, they resolutely refuse to be drawn 
into the whirlpool of Christmas shopping. 
Their friendships, so they say, do not 
need to be bolstered up with gifts and 
cards and tissue paper and red ribbon. 
I caught sight of Marianne’s list the other 
day. There were just three names on it— 
Mother; Theodore; the Twins. 

A selfish Christmas, you say? But I do 
not agree with you. I happen to know 
that two weeks ago a check went to our 
local State Charities Aid and another to 
a friend who is a social service worker in 
a distant mining camp where Christmas 
cheer is sorely needed this year. There 
still remain in Marianne’s Christmas cal- 
culations, myself, Theodore, the twins. 

It is the order of these that interests 
me. Next year the position of my name 
and Theodore’s will doubtless be reversed, 
which is as it should be. And in another 
year after that the twins will be super- 
ceded by a little Theodore or Marianne— 
perhaps, as I love to think, by a little 
Louise who is named for me. But the 
trinity will remain—the sacred bringing 
together of the three generations in the 
light of the Christmas stars. 

No, I do not think that there is much 
chance of Marianne’s erasing Christmas— 
the real Christmas—from her calendar. 
It may be a different festival from mine, 
as mine differs from my mother’s; but it 
will be Christmas none the less, for there 
will be love and laughter and gentleness 
and a thought for little children. You see, 
I know my Marianne. 
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[Continued from page 90] 


The second principle is less obvious, 
but it is one well understood by the 
toymakers. It is this: A toy must be 
always frankly a toy and not a miniature 
adult appliance. A real toy says to a 
child: “I am. just a toy—a cheap, tinny 
thing. Play with me just as hard and 
often as you like, and if I am banged 
and nicked or even broken, no great 
harm is done.” The miniature appliance 
adopts a less friendly tone. It says to its 
recipient: “Now remember, my little man, 
that I am a delicate mechanism to be 
played with only occasionally with your 
daddy or mother looking on to see that 
you do not drop me. And each time you 
are through with me, you must put me 
away carefully in some place where the 
dust cannot get into me.” 

Although toys are 
kept cheap and clap- 


for accuracy. When he sets out to make a 
toy in the image of some familiar ap- 
pliance, he makes it true to scale. 

But is is not so easy for Santa to do 
this as it sounds, It is not as though he 
had to cater only to the children of 
America, although when you see the 
Nuremberg toy exhibits you are impressed 
by the figure cut by American children 
in Santa’s industrial calculations. But 
Santa has to think about children of other 
nationalities, too, and give them toy 
models of things with which they are 
familiar—their own autos and airplanes 
and steamboats and railways. Here on 
the shelf will be gaunt and bare-looking 
railway cars of Czecho-Slovakia, with 
queer little quirkums above almost every 
capital letter of the print on their sides. 

Next will come _ toy 
railway equipment for 





trap in appearance, 
there is a definite trend 
toward making them 
les breakable. The 
metal toy dish, for 
instance, enameled in 
wondrous likeness to 
china or porcelain, is 
supplanting earthen- 
ware dishes. But the 
tak of Toyland now- 
adays is the social rise 
of that once humblest 
of its proletarians, the 
unbreakable rag doll. 
Dolls, the most fav- 
ored of all toys, though 
marketed by the Nur- 
emberg toy companies, 
are not a Nuremberg 
product, but are made 
by people further north 
in the Thuringen For- 
est. Thuringia makes dolls of all kinds; 
but when a few years ago a Thuringen 
woman invented a method of putting 
upon cloth a realistic human complexion 
—a’ complexion that would neither crack 
nor lick off—she lifted the rag doll over- 
night into the smartest circles of doll aris- 
tocracy, eclipsing, in fact, those formerly 
haughty creatures, the bisque and china 
dolls. And incidentally she made a fortune 
for herself. Nowadays practically all the 
most delightful dolls—especially the cos- 
tume dolls—have cloth heads. The latest 
development is the doll with a face of some 
special kind of rubber that takes an even 
more lifelike complexion than cloth. It 
would seem that in these fine dolls the art 
of doll-making could go no_ further. 
The fashion, originating in America, for 
the teddy-bear brought a whole menag- 
erie of stuffed animals into existence. They 
fill a whole room now of the great 
Concentra exhibit; but the original teddy- 
bear with its later nursery mate, the 
stuffed elephant, maintains a safe lead 
in popularity. Toy fashion sweeps old 
things out and new ones in, and is 
strangely inconsistent in what it does. 
The Noah’s ark—a toy once the very 
symbol of Christmas, and which. still 
is used by magazine-cover artists in their 
holiday scenes—is almost as dead as Noah 
himself. And yet, another toy, almost as 
old and (one is tempted to say) as useless, 
which has failed to accompany Noah and 
his animals pair by pair into toydom’s 
oblivion, is the big, brightly painted tin 
top that emits a faint aeolian chord when 
it spins—providing you can get it to spin. 
It still pursues a vigorous career, due, the 
toymakers think, to its Christmas-morn- 
ing look. 
_ Mechanical progress in the adult world 
Is the strongest influence of all upon toy 
fashions. Since Toyland faithfully mimics 
the grown-up scheme of things, any 
revolutionary invention or discovery is 
soon reflected in toys. Thus you find that 
the hobby-horse is passing, along with the 
horse itself. The toy automobile has be- 
come one of the most familiar objects in 
Santa’s pack. The radio has not yet in- 
vaded toydom strongly, but toy airplanes 
annually grow more numerous and more 
Successful in design. The most popular 
toy boat made in Nuremberg for Ameri- 
can children is a replica of the good ship 
‘Leviathan.” Santa Claus, you discover, 
4S a wholesome respect for the sharp 
tyes of his youthful clientéle and a cor- 
responding concern for his own reputation 








English children—pass- 
enger cars with many 
side doors and _first- 
class and _ third-class 
compartments, tiny 
“goods waggons” each 
on a mere quartette 
of spoked wheels, and 
locomotives with the 
pet names which their 
engineers christen them 
painted on their noses. 
And then with a start 
of recognition you see 
next to this foreign- 
looking rolling stock a 
familiar gondola car 
with the neat capital- 
lettering of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. along 
the top or a fifty-ton 
box car with the long- 
legged Italic monogram 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford on one end, all in perfect proportion. 

With autos Santa has to be even more 
alert, for the modern boy is apt to be 
more watchful of automobiles than he is 
of railway cars. Santa gives them all 
the cars with which they are most 
familiar—Citroéns in France, Fiats in 
Italy, and Fords—well, Fords everywhere, 
for the Ford has become a universal car, 
familiar to the children of every land. 

Had you thought of Santa’s toymakers 
as rather grave but simple-hearted elderly 
people sitting together in quiet rooms 
fashioning their toys with loving care and 
telling old tales that are now generally dis- 
believed by a materialistic world? Well, it 
is not that way at all. Santa is a modern 
industrialist in every sense of the word. 
His thirty or forty thousand toymakers 
in Nuremberg are all organized into labor. 
unions, and in the past there have been 
bitter strikes. Santa employs women 
wherever he can at his machines, for 
the sake of the lower wages they will 
accept. In fact, most of the toymakers 
now are women. They wear greasy 
aprons, carry their lunch pails to work 
when the whistles blow every morning, 
are jealous of their hours of work and 
their pay for overtime. 

This whole picture arises before your 
eyes in the first toy factory wing you 
enter in Santa Claus Town. The air is 
filled with the shake and hum of wheels. 

When you see all this—this process 
fabrication of toys, this production of 
Santa’s freight in series by greasy factory 
laborers organized into labor unions, this 
elimination of human skill and substitu- 
tion of mechanical routine, all this modern 
factory efficiency—it suddenly comes to 
you that less than a mile away from this 
humming establishment there is a hoary 
city wall with battlements and towers and 
a moat and within that the staggering 
red roofs of the Middle Ages, the. whimsi- 
cal fountains of Santa Claus Town, houses 
that span the little Pegnitz River, and 
leafy bell-pulls wrought in iron by hand 
long before factory machinery was ever 
dreamt of. Here in Nuremberg the 
medieval idea of craftsmanship and the 
20th-century idea of quantity production 
confront each other, and nowhere else in 
the world is the front so sharply defined. 

Yet without the old Nuremberg Santa 
would dissolve into a collection of cost- 
accountant’s figures. With it he becomes 
one of the most believable personages in 
childhood’s galaxy. 
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Shoes That Keep 
Young Feet Young 
Bo we OOD’S foot perfection deserves, 
and needs, your utmost care. For it is 
during these early, formative years that 


the tender feet most easily acquire the troubles 
so common to grown-ups. 

Simplex Flexies are built to meet Nature’s de- 
mands perfectly. In them the feet rest squarely 
on the ground—no chance to rock sidewise, and 
thus bow the pliant legs in or out. Flexies soles 
are so pliable you can bend them with the fin- 
gers. Yet Flexies are amazingly tough and sturdy. 


Flexies are glove-smooth inside. No nails to torture 
the tiny feet. Endorsed and prescribed by children’s 
foot specialists. Made in both high and low shoes, in a 
variety of attractive leathers. 

Ask your dealer about Flexies 

—and write for free booklets, 

beautifully illustrated in colors. 
SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. A-612 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Creators of Daintier Footwear 

for Young Feet from 1 to 21. 


lexies 


KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 





Address. 


Gentlemen:—Send me name of nearest Flexies dealer—also 
your booklets “The Care of Baby’s Feet,” explaining the five 
fundamental features to look for in children’s shoes, and “The 
Tale of Brownie Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 
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Genuine Evereadys also 
have the safety-lock 
switch, which prevents ac- 
cidental lighting and con- 
sequent wasting of cur- 

rent; octagonal lens-ring, 
which prevents rolling when 
you lay the flashlight down; 
beveled, crystal-clear lens, etc. 

You cannot give more and 
spend Jess. You cannot choose 
a gift more universally wel- 
come to men, women and chil- 
dren. Give Evereadys this 
Christmas to everyone on your 
list. Youll be glad you did 

.+ and so will they who 
receive them! 

There’s a type for every 
purpose and purse, and an 
Eveready dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CarBoN Co., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 

Toronto, Ontario 


THE RING-HANGER 
This is an exclusive Eveready feature. 
Hinged, metal ring in end-cap for hang- 
ing up flashlight when not in use. Ring 
snaps securely closed, out of the way, 
when flashlight is in action. 


Here is the present with 
a past. It has proved its 
acceptability as a gift for 
everybody, from six to 
sixty, year after year. 
Eveready Flashlights are ex- 
tremely good-looking—they 
are intensely useful—they 
are inexpensive. 

This is the ideal combina- 
tion for Christmas giving! An 
Eveready Flashlight! 

Save wandering and won- 
dering this year by deciding 
right now to give an Eveready 
Flashlight to everyone on your 
list. It will brighten their lives 
every day and night in the 
year. It will guard their steps 
in the dark and lighten the 
nightly chores. 

To be sur: of the newest 
and best flashlivht features, in- 
sist upon getting genuine Ever- 
eadys. Only Eveready hes the 
new, cogvenient ring-hanger 
for hanging up the flashlight 
when not in use—the greatest No, 3016—Phe Few 
single flashlight improvement tight with, the broad 
in years, plete 
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After they could not hear her, she told 
the world. Some way she reinforced her 
soul by reiterating her determination. She 
lay back exhausted on the breast of the 


policeman and by and by she discovered . 


that an effort was being made by Mr. 
Paul Minton to take her into his arms. 

She was old enough to know that he 
was her father. She had lively re- 
membrances of at least the better part 
of four and a half years when she had 
seen him daily. Sometimes he had picked 
her up. Sometimes he had slipped his 
fingers under her dimpled chin. Some- 
times he had put money into her hands 
concerning the value of which she knew 
nothing because she never had _ been 
privileged to spend money herself. She 
only knew that it was a thing greatly 
coveted because the nurses and governes- 
ses and the housekeeper and the butler 
were all so eager to relieve her of it. 
She knew it was something they wanted 
very much. 

Her great adventure over, her capture 
made sure, swiftly being carried back to 
the things she loathed, all the naughtiness 
and resentment in the heart of Amaryllis 
boiled to the surface, and when her father 
reached shaking hands and wanted to 
take her in his arms, she very promptly 
made up the horridest face she knew, 
embellished with twisty, squinted eyes, a 
wrinkled nose, and a wide opened mouth 
from which a little red tongue was thrust 
just as far as it would go and waggled 
in defiance. Because she liad no other 
refuge, she clung tight to the policeman. 

So you can very easily see that between 
the little white house on the island and 
his apartments in the big city, Mr. Paul 
Minton had time a-plenty to do con- 
siderable thinking. As a matter of fact, 
he had already had three days of unin- 
terrupted and agonizing thinking. He had 
suddenly discovered that there was some- 
thing in blood; that there was something 
in parenthood and that however abomi- 
nably he had failed in the past there 
might at least be hope for the future. 

The automobile had made half the 
journey before Amaryllis straightened her 
face and leaned her yellow head against 
the blue coat of the policeman to rest. 
The blue of the police uniform is particu- 
larly attractive as a background for sun- 
colored curls and deep blue eyes and a 
delicately flushed pink skin, and from the 
bottom of his heart Mr. Paul Minton en- 
vied that policeman against whom his little 
girl leaned her head. He would have 
given a staggeringly large sum to have had 
her head laid confidingly over his heart. 
He had thought of practically everything 
there was to think of concerning his 
personal affairs during the past three days. 

He had even thought of going to 
Europe and taking Amaryllis along and 
trying to find her mother; of trying to 
make some sort of plea that would bring 
her back to her home. But the more he 
thought of this, the more hopeless he 
knew it was, because in the twelve years 
that he had been married to Amaryllis’ 
mother he had learned to the depths the 
littleness and the selfishness in her soul, 
and he had very grave doubts as to 
whether there was any way in which the 
ingrained vanity, and greed, and personal 
exaltation in which she specialized, could 
be overcome. It would have been. the 
ideal thing to do, but things in this 
world are seldom ideal. So he laid that 
idea back on the shelf with the thought 
that he might better send a_ personal 
representative to see exactly where the 
lady was, and what she was doing, and 
to learn for sure whether she really was 
a suitable person to have charge over 
anything so adorable as Amaryllis. 

Exactly’ when Paul Minton found out 
that Amaryllis was adorable it would be 
difficult to say, but one might hazard a 
guess that he found it out when a dark 
haired boy of such extreme beauty that 
he made a startling apparition, dropped 
on his knees before her and stretched out 
his arms to her and cried in a broken 
voice: “Amaryllis, you will kill me with 
your sweetness!” 

Some way, what he had seen and what 
he had heard set Paul Minton to studying 
Amaryllis, to looking at her intently, and 
what he saw was a litttle girl, sane and 


normal, beautifully developed, beautiful 
of face and hands and body, and spoiled 
to the last degree it was possible to spoil 
a child. Even when she had wrinkled up 
her nose and stuck out her tongue and 
made herself as ugly as ever she could, 
she had been adorable, and looking at 
her, he had not wanted anything in all 
the world quite so much as he wanted to 
cever her little face and her hands, and 
her bare dimpled feet even, with kisses 
straight from his heart. 

And she preferred a policeman to him! 
Children habitually, as he had known 
them, had been frightened of policemen. 
They had been taught that “a policeman 
would get ther” and do something par- 
ticularly distressul to them, and so it was 
all the more to be wondered at that 
Amaryllis preferred the policeman to her 
father. 

He tried to figure it out. He could not 
remember that he had ever struck the 
child. He could not remember that he 
had ever spoken harshly to her or 
brushed her from his way. He tried to 
think deeply but he had not the knowl- 
edge that would have furnished him the 
motive for thinking deeply enough to 
realize that no child resents being pun- 
ished if it knows that it has been naughty 
and deserves punishment. The blows that 
children resent are the blows of anger, of 
injustice, of intimidation, of hate. No 
child resents being corrected if it is thor- 
oughly convinced that it deserves cor- 
rection, if it may rest afterward on a 
breast that it fully understands is its 
loving refuge, if there are kisses and con- 
dolences and promises of help to make 
the future better. But having had no ex- 
perience, Paul Minton could not possibly 
have known these things. 

The first thing that arrested the at- 
tention of Amaryllis was when her father 
leaned forward with instructions to the 
chauffeur. They were to be taken to Mr. 
Minton’s apartment in the city. Amaryllis’ 
eyes widened suddenly. She began to 
think. She began to study Paul Minton. 
Then she discovered the most astounding 
fact that ever had penetrated her young 
consciousness. He had been crying. His 
eyes were all swollen and red and his 
cheeks were tear-smeary exactly like hers 
had been many a time when she faced 
herself in the mirror and talked to the 
little person there because she had not 
any one else with whom to talk. Slowly, 
Amaryllis’ eyes widened; slowly her 
mouth fell open. The powerful big man, 
the handsome man, the beautifully dressed 
man, the man with the ready laughter 
on his lips, the man for whom every one 
stood aside, whom all the helpers about 
the house feared to displease, the man 
who earned the money to make things 
happen in the big city, the man who had 
never taken her where he lived, was cry- 
ing! Suddenly she leaned toward him. 

“Where am I going?” she asked. 

“You are going with me,” answered 
Paul Minton sternly. 

Amaryllis’ mouth half-way closed. She 
thought some more. She was not per- 
fectly sure whether it would not be as 
bad to go with him as it would to go 
back to Benson and the housekeeper and 
the cook. At least she could throw things 
at them, and she was not sure she would 
dare throw anything at him, and besides 
she had gotten away from them once and 
what one has done once there is every 
possibility that one may do again. Even 
a little over five years knew that. And ii 
running away the first time had been so 
perfectly delightful, why could not she 
run away a second time? Five years was 
old enough to figure out that maybe 
running away the second time might not 
be exactly like the first. She might not 
find the right road. She might not find 
the black-eyed boy. He had said the 
marsh she had passed was almost bottom- 
less in places and if she had tried to 
cross it and had gotten in it, she would 
have gone down in the black muck to 
stay. 

So maybe running away would not be 
so wonderful unless she could find her 
way back to the brook that roared and 
the boy who copied his music from the 
birds and made the flowers sing. Ii she 
should find the wrong [Turn to page 03] 
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kind of a boy and he should beat her and 
abuse her, that would not be so very 
cood. What she would have to do would 
be to wait until she was big enough to 
manage it, and then in some way, surely 
she could find the roaring brook and the 
little white house again. 

So very definitely Amaryllis settled it 
in her mind that she would run away 
whenever she got the chance. But there 
was only one place in all the world to 
which she wanted to run—straight to the 
roaring brook, straight to the beautiful 
meadow, back to the grow-as-you-please 
varden with the striped grass and the 
flaming red lily that was her lily, back 
io the sympathetic boy whose touch was 
so gentle, whose lips were so comforting, 
whose. fingers were full of magic and 
whose heart was so full 
of tenderness and from 


at her father very hard. “Yet, look what 
you’ve gone and done,” said Amaryllis, 
“getting me when I was all nice and happy 
and learning to say my prayers like a good 
girl where I was! Nobody didn’t ever 
teach me prayers. They only tucked 
me in!” 

Paul Minton thought away back in his 
memory and conjured up a vision of a 
mother who had taught him to kneel 
down each night and fold his hands, and 
what was it he had said? He could not 
remember a thing except “If I should die 
before I wake,” and looking down at the 
sunshine and rose leaves and blue sky 
that was Amaryllis he could not tell her 
to say that. He never in all his life had 
felt quite so helpless, quite so small, quite 
so disgusted with life as he had lived it. So 

he came to confession. 
“Amaryllis,” he said, 





whose thoughts came 
music so wonderful 
that the very birds 
stopped their singing 
and came closer to 
listen how music should 
be made. She won- 
dered, if her father 
kept her long in the 
big city, what her 
chances would be of 
running away from 
there. She decided 
they would not be 
nearly so good as they 
would be in the big 
house where she lived 
alone with people who 
were paid to take care 
of her. After she had 





“T -haven’t been living 
right. I haven’t been 
doing what I should. 
It has been so long I 
cannot remember the 
prayer I would like to 
teach you. You say 
over what the boy 
taught you and I will 
find somebody that’s 
expert on praying and 
maybe they can tell me 
what the lines you lost 
are. Maybe I can get 
them for you.” 

Amaryllis answered 
very prompily. 

“T didn’t mind so 
much about the prayer, 
but I would like best 
in all the world to have 








thought a very long 
time, Amaryllis looked 
at her father again 
and with this thought in the back of her 
head she told him what she had heard 
the helpers say. 

“I don’t belong to you. I belong to 
Mother.” . 

Mr. Paul Minton answered in a voice 
that she did not know, a voice she never 
before had heard. He said: “Yes, darling, 
I know that. But I am going to see the 
judge who made that decision and I am 
coing to get it revoked and after this you 
are going to belong to me.” 

Again Amaryllis was not sure that she 
wanted to belong to him. She thought 
about it quite a while. Peter belonged to 
him, and Peter was as miserable as she. 
She played with a button on the nice 
policeman’s coat and then she said: “Do 
you want me to belong to you now?” 

And Paul Minton said: “Yes, Amaryllis.” 

Amaryllis could not understand that. 
She thought quite a while. She looked 
at the swollen red eyes and the lined face 
and the shaking hands and then she said 
very deliberately: “Did you find out you 
wanted me because I ran away?” 

“Yes,” said Paul Minton, “I found out 
that you were my very own little girl, 
that your hair is like mine, and your 
eves are like mine, and as much as a 
little pink and white girl can be like a 
big man you are like me. The first time 
we come to a mirror I will hold you up 
and let you see.” 

“I wish,” said Amaryllis, “that instead 
of finding out that you wanted me, you 
had found out that you loved me.” 

Then Amaryllis closed her lips and drew 
back against the coat of the policeman 
and stared at her father through narrowed 
tyes. She did not know what about the 
big tears that began rolling down his 
cheeks, She did not know why no words 
came when he opened his mouth. 

Finally he got it said: “But that’s 
exactly what I did find out, Amaryllis. 
If I hadn't found out that I loved you, 
I wouldn’t want -you; I would just 
think you were a bother and a nuisance 
and something to interfere with my 
Pleasure and I don’t think that now, at 
all. I think you are the nicest little girl 
that I eyer knew and I think that I will 
never let you out of my sight again unless 
you are with somebody I know I can 
trust absolutely. I think that if. I try 
very hard to behave like a good father 
should, maybe some day you will not 
make faces at me and you will not rather 
sit on a policeman’s lap than on mine.” 
Amaryllis sat very still and she looked 





you get the boy for 
me.” 

Then she looked up at the policeman. 
She discovered something. The policeman 
was pushing her. The hands that had been 
holding her, the lap on which she sat, every 
Lit of that policeman’s body was very 
gently shoving her toward her father. 
Amaryllis was not in any hurry. She had 
been a little Hungry Heart too long. The 
agony of loneliness had bitten too deep. 
She could not get over it all in a minute, 
but she did know how to be polite. She 
did not like to see a big man cry, and 
the policeman was still urging her in the 
direction he supposed she should go; so 
suddenly she lifted both hands toward 
Paul Minton and said: “All right then, if 
you are really sure that you love me now, 
I'll sit on your lap.” 

The transfer was made and while there 
was no wild enthusiasm about it, it was 
at least a transfer. Paul Minton at last 
bad his baby on his lap, in his arms 
where he could stroke her silky hair and 
find out for himself the wonder of dimpled 
hands and taper fingers and chubby feet 
that were badly scratched from their three 
days’ of running bare. 

“Where are your shoes?” he asked. 

Amaryllis laughed and suddenly she be- 
gan to talk and Paul Minton learned all 
about the brook that roared and the little 
speckly fish in it and the flowers on the 
banks and the birds that sang over it and 
the joy of having bare feet in running 
water. He learned that his little daughter 
had not the slightest idea of the value of 
property, because she answered casually: 
“Oh, I just frewed ’em away.” 

He remembered that he had thrown a 
good many things away because he did 
not want to “bovver with them” and 
they might have been things that some- 
body else would have been very glad 
indeed to “bovver” with. So he stored 
that thought on the shelf to wait for a 
future day. That began the practice of 
storing things away to wait for future 
days and, by and by, he had quite a 
shelf full of things laid back that he was 
going to think about and to work out. 

By that time they had reached the 
apartment where he lived. Amaryllis shook 
hands with all the policemen. She con- 
vulsed the biggest policeman, the one 
whom all the rest obeyed, when she told 
him very gravely: “The next time I run 
away you needn't bovver to come to 
find me, ’cause I’ll be back at the roar- 
ing brook and with the nice boy and I 
will be all right there.” 

[Continued in JANuARY McCatr’s] 
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NATURE has put 
life and growth vita- 
mins into a grain of 
wheat. Ralston retains 
all of them because Ral- 
ston is whole wheat. 
























For over fifty years “Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia” has been pre- 
scribed by physicians as a harm- 
less antacid, laxative, and correc- 
tive in conditions attended with 
acidity of the stomach and intes- 
tines, with heartburn, sour cruc- 
tations, sick headache and flatu- 
lence; and in other complaints 
attended with sour stomach, bil- 
dousness and constipation. 
Millions have found it ideal, be- 
cause it is harmless, almost taste- 
less, mild in operation and never 
causes nausea, griping or the 
slightest inconvenience. 

































“Milk of Magnesia” has been the U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Co. and its predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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a Waterman’s fountain pen and 
pencil—a gift that causes im- 
mediate delight and acts as 
a reminder of your generous 
thoughtfulness for years to come. 


Ripple-Rubber pen and pencil 
shown, in Treasure Chest, 
$8.50. Other gold- and silver- 
mounted models $10 to $50. 












Sold by 50,000 reliable 
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SHEET MUSI 


You can’t buy better—why pay more? 

NENTURY gives you the world’s best mus7c, beautifully 

4 printed on the best paper’ What more can sheet music 
be! There are over2300 compositions in the Century catalogue 
all 15c (20c in Canada)—masterpieces like “Poet and Peas- 
ant,” “Rigoletto,” “Souvenir,” “Wedding March,” etc.— 
all certified to be exactly as the masters wrote them. 
Ask for Century—Patronize the Century dealer. Century’s 
low price is only possible because of his small profit. 
Completecatalogueof over 2300compositions free onrequest, 





Thousands of successtul teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—because 
they Anow it is all that good music can be—yet its price is 
but licacopy: and they Anow parents appre¢ jatethesaving. 


Century Music Publishing Co., 241 W. 40th St., N. Y.C. 
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white card on which was engraved the 
name of the Honorable Laurence Endi- 
cott. A month later Consuelo and her 
father crossed the channel from Le Havre 
to Southampton and installed themselves 
in a furnished flat in Mayfair. 

Larry Endicott was doing the lyrics for 
those of Consuelo’s songs which had al- 
ready passed through the hands of Sher- 
wood, Barholm & Company. Consuelo at 
once placed her time at his disposal, prom- 
ising to help in any way possible. That 
was in the beginning. 

In Larry Endicott she discovered the 
ideal companion. Together they managed 
to extract the ultimate pleasure of all 
that the intellect could be trained to ap- 
prove, from the Gothic splendor of a 
church in some quaint cathedral town to 
the cushioned comfort of punting on the 
Thames. No suggestion of love entered 
into their relationship, and in their sub- 
lime unconsciousness they were liberated 
from the burdensome worries, the fierce 
jealousies, the sober partings and pas- 
sionate reunions of lovers. Those were 
days of glorious camaraderie. 

Shortly after the completion of the 
songs, when Consuelo and her father were 
almost ruefully contemplating their re- 
turn to the apartment in the Avenue Vic- 
tor Hugo, Betsy announced that she was 
to be married. Consuelo’s look was one 
of extraordinary sweetness as she prom- 
ised to attend the ceremony, a ceremony 
which proved to be very amusing, and 
a little sad as well. Betsy’s husband was 
a grocer in Potting, and Consuelo, having 
responded to Betsy’s tears with a few 
tears of her own, returned to the flat in 
Mayfair, where Gage greeted her with the 
announcement that Larry had _ invited 
them to spend their last week at his home 
in Devonshire. 

As they watched the red sun sink be- 
hind the grimy London house tops, Gage 
asked: “Consuelo, are you in love with 
him?” 

“T don’t know,” she said softly. But 
she wrote to Brent: “I have found Saint 
Patrick for myself .... the snakes have 
all been banished!” 

Lord Walstonecraft, a stern old relic of 
Elizabethan days, with high, ruddy cheek- 
bones and a reddish beard generously 
sprinkled with grey, turned out to be a 
genial host, with an irritating habit of 
making puns. Of that week one particu- 
lar matter stood uppermost in Consuelo’s 
mind, and it was a matter that would 
some day be recalled to her under strange 
and significant circumstances. It was the 
second day of the visit that Lady Wal- 
stonecraft turned to Larry with one of 
her machine-like movements, and said: 
“Laurence, you must show Miss Gage 
Beckam Tower. The moon is full tonight, 
and it will be excellent.” 

Consuelo was not mistaken in her im- 
pression that Larry heard his sister-in- 
law, although he pretended not to. For 
later, when Consuelo’ asked, “What is 
Beckam Tower, Larry?” he looked, she 
thought, annoyed. 

“It’s a bally old ruin, that’s all. There’s 
a popular theory that it’s haunted. Fam- 
ily skeleton sort of thing .... all I know 
is that it’s deep enough to give anybody 
chills, ghosts or no ghosts.” 

Consuelo clapped her hands together. 
“Oh, a ghost! How thrilling, Larry! I’m 
dying to see it. Does it walk around 
clanking in chains and things?” 

Larry shook his head. “It’s not as 
though he died in a decent duel, or any- 
thing of that sort. The beastly old codger 
took his own life.” And Larry made a 
grimace of extreme distaste. “Blue spots 
on his skin, and seaweed in his hair.... 
He drowned himself, people say.” 

“T’d like to see him.” 

“You wouldn’t.” Larry’s laugh was a 
bit forced. “Not if he looks as he did 
when I dreamed about him.” 

She would gladly have dropped the 
subject, but the Walstonecrafts insisted 
in showing off the only haunted spot 
within twenty-five miles, as they proudly 
referred to it. So, in company with a 
large group of relatives, she viewed the 
beautiful old ruin thickly overrun with 
a green creeper that glistened in the moon- 
light. But her aesthetic appreciation was 
somewhat marred by Larry’s wan dis- 
comfort, and by the humorous commen- 
taries of his brother, cruel in effect if not 


in intention. 

In Paris the matter of the wedding was 
discussed. “Couldn’t we just do it quietly, 
Larry ?” Consuelo argued. “And let them 
know later? After all, they’d be bound 
to forgive you—eventually.” 

In the end, as usual, she got her way. 
She pleaded that most popular of femi- 
nine excuses, headache, and left her father 
alone with Larry, confident that he would 
procure whatever her heart desired. The 
fact that the thing which came to pass 
was thus indirectly due*to Consuelo’s wil- 
fulness appears no less than poetic justice, 

“What’s this discussion about the wed- 
ding?” Gage inquired. 

Larry explained his attitude. “You can 
understand, can’t you, sir?” he appealed. 

“Both sides, my boy, although yours, I 
confess, is the simpler. Consuelo’s goes 
far down, and far away. I’ve wanted to 
talk to you about it. Will you listen to a 
rather long, and perhaps too personal 
story? 

“First of all,” Gage began, “I must 
tell you that Consuelo’s mother was also 
a composer. She was not recognized; her 
music, I believe, was far ahead of her 
time. But her touch was exquisite, and up 
to the time of her marriage, she eked out 
a living accompanying singers. Afterwards 
—afterwards, Larry, she never played 
again.” 

Larry looked at him questioningly. 
Gage went on with a hint of apology in 
his manner. “It’s because I don’t want 
the same thing to happen to our Con- 
suelo that I am going to tell you the cir- 
cumstances of that first deadlock.” 

“IT see, sir,” said Larry, although he 
certainly did not see. 

Gage drew back the curtains, and stood 
looking out across the Arc de Triomphe, 
chalk-white against a darkening sky. “It 
was purely a love match,” he resumed at 
length, “although people attributed to 
both of us motives which we did not de- 
serve. I first heard her play at a semi- 
Bohemian gathering on MacDougal Street, 
and I was captivated. We were married 
on a night in May. All the glorious beauty 
which she had given to music, my wife 
gave to me. And—” Gage turned from the 
window and faced Endicott—“there was 
no more music.” 

Behind the Arc de Triomphe the sun 
had set. The sky had deepened from sage 
green to peacock blue. Gage turned on 
the lights. “Consuelo is like her mother,” 
he said in a low voice. “Do you under- 
stand?” 

Larry raised a face astonishingly clear 
of doubt or disappointment. “Of course, 
sir. You think it would be best to wait 
Pee ¢* until Consuelo has found herself.” 

Gage nodded vigorously. “I want her 
ability to be confirmed by success before 
it is diverted to anything else.” 

“Until, for instance, the opera on which 
we are working is an accomplished thing?” 

Gage felt relief bubbling within him 
like an artesian well. Leaning over he 
gripped the young man’s hand. “Have a 
quiet ceremony with as little fuss as 
possible. And then, be patient—patient 
and strong. You will have to be strong, 
Larry. I don’t believe you know how 
strong you will have to be.” 

Therefore when Consuelo rejoined her 
father later in the evening, she was told 
that Larry had thought the matter over 
and decided that her desire for a private 
wedding was fully justified. There re- 
mained only the details to be arranged; 
their trip to America; their method of 
breaking the news to Lord Walstonecraft 
and his family, and so forth. 

All these unpleasant practical matters, 
so irksome to the minds of lovers, were 
taken in hand by Gage. “You had bet- 
ter let Larry arrange for accommodations 
on a small boat, and cable the news 
from America,” he suggested. “The blow 
will be softened by distance.” 

“That seems the most sensible thing,” 
Consuelo conceded. “And what on earth 
are we going to do about rooms in New 
York? I hate the idea of a hotel. If I’m 
working I don’t see how I'll have time 
to go apartment hunting and buy_fur- 
niture, and all that beastly bother. Have 
you anything to suggest?” 

Gage examined the buttons on his spats 
with extraordinary concentration. “I have 
an idea,” he confessed, “but I don’t sup- 
pose it will appeal to [Turn to page 116] 
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LOW tures of a variable mode. Sleeves loose at 
h the wrist are favored. Sometimes the sleeves 
old and yoke are cut in one like the frock at 
oes the right. Wide braid is used to define the 
vate hipline and outline the front pleats. The V 
re- and round necklines are equally smart. 
o ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
raft 
ers, 
rere 
yet- 
ions No. 4736. Ladies’ and Mis- No. 4738. Ladies’ and Mis- 
EWS ses’ Slip-On Dress; two-piece ses’ Two-Piece Dress. Sizes 4738 
low skirt with inverted pleat at 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. MB. NO 1541 
Z front ; set-in sleeves gathered Size 36, 2% yards of 40-inch; iS a Ay 
" at wrist. Sizes 14 to 18 years, contrasting, 1% yards of 40- 
‘dc 36 to 42 bust. Size 36 requires inch. Width, about 2 yards. 
‘ew 3 yards of 40-inch material. Motif suggested from Em- 
bn Width, about 1% yards. broidery No. 1541. 
! 
fur- 
si 4736 
vats 
owe ae ie beeen a : nn mean beecactet . 
a PATTERNS MAY BE BOUGHT FROM ALL McCALL DEALERS, OR BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID, FROM THE McCALL CO., 236 WEST 37TH ST., NEW YORK CITY, 
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4724 
EMB, NO, 1512 










THE FORMALITY OF MODES 


T is well to take these new street frocks with serious 

consideration. They represent the new movement 

away from simplicity, from the chemise type that has 

prevailed for years. They stick to the straight and nar- 

row, but they flaunt a sophistication, a more formal air 

that has crept into the mode. They are different. \ 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 




































4749 753 
EMB. NO. 1542 


No. 4753. Misses’ and 
Juniors’ Dress; with 
jacket front. Sizes 12 to 
20 years. Size 16, 2% Si 


No. 4749. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Slip-On Dress; 
with two-piece skirt. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 86 








to 44 bust. Size 36 re- yards of §4-inch mate- to 
quires 2% yards of 54- rial; contrasting, %4 yard yo 
inch material; contrast- of 40-inch. Width, about tre 
ing, % yard of 54-inch. 1% yards. Single-stitch om 
Width at lower edge, Embroidery No. 1542 may ya 
about 1% yards. be used. 16 

va 
No. 4724. Ladies’ and 4749 4724 4732 4739 4753 No. 4739. Ladies’ and 4 
Misses’ Slip-On Dress. Misses’ Slip-On Dress; Ne 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 with four-piece skirt. Mi 
to 44 bust. Size 36, 3 Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 sui 
yards of 40-inch; con- to 42 bust. Size 36, 4% tw 
trasting, % yard of 40- No. 4732. Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip-On Dress; yards of 32-inch or 2% to 
inch. Width, about 2% three-piece skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 yards of 54-inch; tie, 1% ye 
yards, Appliqué trim- bust. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 36-inch or 8% yards of 3-inch ribbon. 36, 
ming No. 1512 may be yards of 40-inch material. Width at lower edge, Width at lower edge ves 
used for sleeves. about 1% yards. about 1% yards. 
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4750 4752 4725 
EMB, NO, 1548 


THE NEW FASHION IN COLLARS 


* HE collarless neckline has been relegated to the archives 

of the old-fashioned. Charming collar effects take the place 

of bare necklines. White and pale yellow, flesh pink and mist 
gray now relieve the harshness of unadorned fabric at the neck- 
line. Crepe, chiffon, satin and cream lace are used to soften the 
outlines of the face, a lovely fashion which is weleomed by all. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 












4730 
EMB. NO. 1546 


4727 
EMB, NO. 1474 





~ No. 4730. Ladies’ and No. 4725. Ladies’ and 
2 to Misses’ Two-Piece Dress. Misses’ Slip-On Dress; 
2% Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 with long raglan sleeves. 
oie to 42 bust. Size 36, 3% Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
jard yards of 40-inch; con- to 44 bust. Size 36, 2% 
out trasting, 5g yard of 40- yards of 64-inch mate- 
itch inch. Width, about 1% rial. Width, about 2% 
may yards. Embroidery No. yards. Embroidery No, 
1546 may be worked in 1548 suggested for 
varied stitches. beaded trimming. 
ber: No. 4750. Ladies’ and No. 4727. Ladies’ and 
irte Misses’ Two-Piece Dress ; Misses’ Slip-On Dress. 
$6 surplice blouse with vest ; Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
"4U% two-piece skirt attached to 50 bust. Size 36, 3 
95 to lining. Sizes 14 to 18 yards of 40-inch; con- 
1% years, 36 to 44 bust. Size No. 4752. Misses’ and Juniors’ Slip-On Dress; trasting, 5 yard of 40- 
bon 36, 2% yards of 54-inch; with box-pleated front. Sizes 12 to 20 years, Size inch. Width, about 1% 
ges vest, % yard of 36-inch. 16 requires 23% yards of 54-inch material; con- yards. An effective motif 
Width at lower edge, trasting, % yard of 36-inch material. Width at may be made with Em- 
- about 154 yards. lower edge, about 15% yards. broidery No. 1474. 
cen. 
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For descriptions see Page 114. 





THE NEW TURBANS 
SMARTLY DRAPED 


MPORTANT as the gown may be, 

it is made or marred by the hat 
worn with it. We must consider one 
with the other, or the attempt to dress 
well ends in failure. After the Mo- 
rocean surrender to France the wise 
ones knew Paris would go to Africa 
for inspiration. Paris works that way. 
The milliners started the movement 
and the dress and fabrie designers 
followed. There are few brims. Crowns 
are higher with much fulness softly 
draped, the tilt exaggerated toward 
the back as in the African turbans. 




















ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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SKIRTS WITH FRONT FULLNESS 


T is the present day posture of the young girl that induces 
fashion makers to marshal fulness to the front. The new gen- 
eration of slender, supple girls can wear with grace these frocks 
with flat backs and front decoration. Girdles are smartly tied in 
front. Shirring is massed there. Pleats and godets do their part 
in the forward movement. Sometimes there is a blouse in front 
only, though the blousing at back as well has met with instant 
approval. Skirts, as they have grown shorter are more elaborate. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 





USE 


4738 


For descriptions see Page 114. 


a 
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1’ECHO DE PARIS 
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DAYTIME SPORTS FROCKS 


HERE is no doubt that the increasing outdoor 

activities of women are a dominant influence on 
all frocks to be worn in the daytime. A certain ele- 
gance, as the French term it, appears in house 
frocks. Take the costumes on this page, each correct 
in detail and accessories. They are worn from morn 
to night no matter what the hour or occasion. - The 
fabrie makes the only difference. Lame kasha and 
silk velvet are often used for such models as these. 
Embroidery and flowers are utilized to provide 
the necessary brilliant color. Hats and shoes match. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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No. 4725. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 4730. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress; with raglan Two-Piece Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 
sleeves and side pleat insets. years, 86 to 42 bust. Size 86, 3% 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 yards of 40-inch material. Width, 


about 1% yards. Pocket appliqué 
and motif for neck trimming 
may be made with Embroidery 
No. 1418. 


bust. Size 86 requires 3 yards of 
40-inch material; sleeves, % yard 
of 40-inch. Width at lower edge, 
about 2% yards. 


8 








No. 4727. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress; with stitched-in 
vest and inverted front pleat. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 50 
bust. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 54-inch material; contrasting, 
56 yard of 40-inch. Width, about 
1% yards. 
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STAINED WINDOW COLORS I7FCHO DE DARI 


HERE is much warmth in the coloring of 

clothes for cold weather. The colors used by the 
designers of church windows go into the dye that 
enlivens the new fabrics. Deep red, known as garnet, 
wine and mulberry, are chosen. The brilliant blues 
that stain glass are admirably copied. Brown and 
beige are overshadowed by black and red. Even the 
huge ragged flowers worn on the lapel of coats and 
frocks are in brilliant tones. Wine-colored felt hats 
rival black ones. Narrow belts of gold and silver 
complete the effect of lovely stained window colorings. 


33) ANNE RITTENHOUSE . 
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EMB. NO. 







1553 





4736 
EMB, NO. 1539 j 
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No. 4736. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 4750. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 4724. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress; two-piece skirt Two-Piece Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 Slip-On Dress; with four in- 
with inverted front pleat. Sizes ycars, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 3% verted pleats. Sizes 14 to 18 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. yards of 40-inch; vest, % yard years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 
Size 36, 2% yards of 54-inch. of 36-inch. Width, about 1% upper section, 1% yards of 40- 
Width, about 14% yards. Embroi- yards. Motifs in buttonhole- inch material; skirt, collar and 
dery No. 1589 would be effective stitch may be made with Embroi- cuffs, 1% yards of 40-inch. 
worked in chain-stitch. dery No. 1553. Width, about 2% yards. 
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SUPPLENESS IS 
OF IMPORTANCE 


EVERAL weaves of crepe 

have returned for winter 
gowns. Those that are trans- 
parent are to serve in the house. 
Those that are opaque are for 
street service. They are the ri- 
vals of the sturdy woolen frocks 
we will wear under top coats 
this winter. Velveteen and frisca 
are chosen for gowns that serve 
everywhere but for the party 
occasion. Velvet, exceedingly 
soft, is worn when one is on 
pleasure bent. These sketches 
show the new models. Embroi- 
dery, girdles, and collars in 
variety enliven them. A touch 
of gold or silver is smart. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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4749 
EMB. NO. 1457 




















No. 4617. Ladies? and Misses? 
Two-Piece Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 3% 
yards of 40-inch material. Width, 
about 1% yards. An attractive 
trimming may be made with Em- 
broidery No. 1542. 


No. 4752. Misses’ and Juniors’ 
Slip-On Dress. Sizes 12 to 20 
years. Size 16, 2% yards of 54- 
inch material; contrasting, %% 
yard of 40-inch. Width, about 
1°%% yards. Motif may be made 
with Embroidery No. 1409. 


No. 4732. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress; with three-piece 
skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 
44 bust. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material; con- 
trasting collar, % yard of 36- 
inch. Width, about 1% yards. 


No. 4749. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 2% 
uvards of 54-inch; vest, % yard 
36-inch; girdle, 1% yards 7-inch 
ribbon. Width, about 1% yards. 
Embroidery No, 1457 suggested. 
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EMB, NO. 1548 






































No. 4737. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Dress; three-piece skirt with 
front inset. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 
24% yards of 54-inch material; 
contrasting, % yard of 36-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. 


No. 4542. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress; separate jacket. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 
bust. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 54-inch material; waist, 2% 
yards of 36-inch. Width at lower 
cdge, about 154 yards. 


No. 4789. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 3% 
yards.of 40-inch material; girdie, 
3 yards of 8-inch ribbon. Width, 
about 1%, yards. Embroidery 
No. 1548 suggested for beads. 


No. 4729. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Two-Piece Dress; two-piece cami- 
sole skirt with front pleats. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 54- 
inch material. Width at lower 
edge, about 15% yards. 


t's ( > 7 + O 


GIPSY HIPLINE 
IS EMPHASIZED 


HATEVER powerful ef- 

forts are put forth for 
the revival of the high waist- 
line, the primitive method of 
pulling a tight girdle about the 
hips becomes increasingly im- 
portant. Observe it in these 
frocks. The effect is sometimes 
arrived at by cleverly slashing a 
bolero front and fastening the 
ends of the simulated girdle 
with a buckle. The fashion of 
wearing a ribbon sash about the 
hips has once more returned 
to popularity. Observe also the 
surplice front and the beaded 
trimming on the sleeves and 
in gilet effect down the front. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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Easy Crochet 
for Beginners 


“THE beautiful napkins, 

doilies, towels, bags, 
scarves, and centerpieces in 
O.N.T.Book No. L5useonly 
the simplest crochet stitches 
—even the beginner can 
make them easily. 


Combined with them or 
used on separate pieces are 
fascinating designs in color- 
ful cross-stitch which just 
now is decidedly in vogue. 








































ECHO DE PARIS 


No. 4753. Misses’ and Juniors’ 
Dress; with jacket front; two- 
piece skirt with pleated insets. 
Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 16, 2% 
yards of 54-inch material; under- 
waist, % yard of 36-inch. Width, \ 
about 1% yards. 

No. 4551. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Two-Piece Dress; camisole skirt. / 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. . 
Size 36, blouse, 1% yards of 40- 
inch; skirt, and blouse trimming, 
15% yards of 40-inch. Width, 
about 154 yards. 

No. 4611. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress; with vestee. Sizes 
16 to 18 years, 386 to 50 bust. Size 
36, 2% yards of 54-inch material ; 
vestee and shield, % yard of 36- 
inch. Width, about 1% yards. 
No. 4592. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Coat; with inverted pleat at each 
side; convertible collar. Sizes 14 
to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 
38% yards of 54-inch material ; lin- 
ing, 8% yards of 40-inch. 

No. 4667. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Dolman Coat; with large draped 
collar. Sizes small, medium and 
large. Medium size, 38 to 40 bust, 
requires 33, yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial ; lining, 334 yards of 40-inch. 
























Crochet and embroidery de- 
signs as pretty as these have 
never beforebeen obtainable 
in such a convenient, inex- 
pensive form—Ten Cents 
brings you this wonderful 
value in Clark’s O. N. T. 
Book No. 15—send the cou- 


pon today for your copy. 





Ss, 


\ 


All colors in Yi 
CLARKS ike | 
6 Strand Cotton 
are BOILFAST ! 











ve SIGNS 
apn's cane DESY 








SPOOL COTTON CO. 
Dept. 715 

881 Broadway, New York 

enclose 10c for Clark's 


Book, No. 15. 4592 iy 
\ . 
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» Coat; 


/ Size 16 requires 3% 


No. 4499. Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip- 
On Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 30 
to 46 bust. Size 36, 3 yards of 40- 
inch; sash, 2% yards of 6-inch rib- 
bon. Width, about 1% yards. Chain- 
stitch Embroidery No. 15389 may 
be used. 

No. 4554. Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip- 
On Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 46 bust. Size 36, 3 yards of 40- 
inch; contrasting, % yard of 40- 
inch. Width, about 15% yards. 
Motif from Embroidery No. 1553 
may be worked in buttonhole-stitch. 
No. 4751. Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip- 
On Dress; with underfront. Sizes 
16 to 18 years, 36 to 50 bust. Size 
36, 2% yards of 54-inch material; 
contrasting, 1% yards of 36-inch. 
Width, about 14% yards. 

No. 4605. 

with 
bloused front. 


Misses’ and Juniors’ 
saddle shoulder and 
Sizes 12 to 20 years. 
yards of 40- 
inch material; lining, 2% yards of 
40-inch; fur, 3% yards 3-inch. 

No. 4644. Ladies’ and Misses’ En- 
semble Suit. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 46 bust. Size 36, blouse and 
coat lining, 4%4 yards 40-inch; coat 
and skirt, 3° yards 54-inch; vest, 4 
yard 40-inch, Width, about 1% S gant. 


PARIS 


—_ 
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N& so many years ago the 
use of a burial vault was 
confined largely to the rich. 


The average family had to be 
content with a more simple 
form of interment. 


Kings might have their-mau- 
soleums, but the peasant was 
lucky toown the ground where- 
in his grave might be dug. 


Yet there was always in the 
human heart the desire for 
permanent and positive pro- 
tection for its loved ones who 
had passed on, 


And this desire, being a natu- 
ral sentiment has grown, until 
today, with the resources of a 
great industrial Nation, it has 
been gratified. 


Now every family, regardless 
of its means, may provide ab- 
solute protection against the 
elements in the ground. 


Such protection is found in the 
Clark Grave Vault, the high- 
est standard ‘of burial protec- 
tion ever attained in practical, 
economical form. 


This vault, being made of 
metal is not porous. Keystone 
12 guage copper steel or 
Armco iron, highly _ rust- 
resisting, is used throughout. 


Andenthehigher priced vaults 
is applied a plating of pure 
cadmium (by the Udylite Proc- 
ess, exclusive to this vault) 
which gives a measure of rust- 
resistance heretofore unknown 
to science. 

Not in a quarter of a century 
has this vault failed. It has 
satisfied the great universal 
desire of the human heart in 
such a way that its use has 
increased nearly five hundred 
per cent in the past few years. 
Your funeral director will rec- 
ommend and supply the Clark 
Grave Vault. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at alll 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





‘GRAVE VAULT 











































Y 


* 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. Itis a means of identifying the 
vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, 


the vault is not a Clark, 




















GENE STRATTON-PORTER 





To My 
Mother’s Friends 


Your co-operation in helping 
us to achieve a broader circu- 
lation of Mother’s stories on the 
screen has made us all very happy. 

It will doubtless please you to 
know that ‘Laddie’ has been re- 
ceived with warm interest and 
enjoyment everywhere. Daily 
hundreds of press clippings come 
to me with ever-growing evidence 
that we, in our efforts to produce 
clean motion pictures, are on the 
right track. 

We are about to start work on 
‘The Magic Garden’, the last of 
Mother’s novels, now running serially in 
McCall’s and with whose interesting 
characters you are doubtless well ac- 
quainted by now. Mr. Meehan and I are 
preparingthe continuity and making every 
effort to preserve the fine spirit with which 
Mother invested this gripping story. 

The screen is becoming more and more 
a vital influence for good—an effective 
means by which to provide education as 
well as entertainment and you may be 
sure that we shall carry on as Mother 

would have us do. Sincerely, 
Jeanette Porter Meehan. 

JOSEPH P. KENNEDY 

presents 
’ 

Gene Stratton-Porter’s 

Epic of the American Family 


“LADDIE” 


and also 


“THE 
MAGIC GARDEN” 


GENE STRATTON-PORTER’S 
latest novel brilliantly picturized 


Both productions directed by 
J. Leo Meehan 


and adapted by 
Jeanette Porter Meehan 
Produced and Distributed by 
FILM BOOKING OFFICES 


of America Inc. 





Mrs. Jeanette Porter Meehan 
780 Gower Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
I endorse your mother’s ideals of wholesome 
motion picture entertainment and have asked 


the manager of my theatre when he will show 
“Laddie” and “The Magic Garden.” 


Denmne Of Theatre oc ccc cccccccsecccevccces 


May Name oc cccccccccccccccccccccececsce 





Die Addeasss vcccccccesseccecsccesesecece 



































No. 4637. Ladies’ 

and Misses’ Night- 

gown, Sizes small, Q' 
medium, large and “NX 
extra-large. Medi- 
um size, 86 to 38 
bust, 234 yards of 
40-inch; band, 2% 
yards of 3- inch 
lace; edging, 25% 
yards of 1%-ineh. 
No. 4467. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Reversible Negligee. Sizes small, 


medium and large. Medium size, | 


386 to 88 bust, 2% yards of 40- 


inch; reverse side requires the }- 


same amount, 

No. 4418. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Negligee. Sizes small, medium 
and large. Medium size, 36 to 38 
bust, 34% yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial; contrasting, % yard of 
40-inch, 

No. 4621. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Step-In Drawers. Sizes 24 to 34 
waist. Size 28 requires 1% yards 
of 36-inch or 134 yards of 40- 
inch material. 

No. 4636. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Drawers. Sizes 24 to 34 waist. 
Size 28 requires 1% yards of 32- 
inch; lace, 1% yards of 38-inch. 
No. 4261. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Bathrobe. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 
86 to 48 bust. Size 36 requires 
38% yards of 86-inch material. 
Scallops may be made with Em- 
broidery No. 1524. 

No. 4878. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Negligee with Cape. Sizes small, 
medium and large. Medium size, 
386 to 38 bust, requires 3°, yards 
of 40-inch material. 
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Mother was a diplomat 


She sweetened her discourse on rub- 
bers and mufflers with delicious 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops. She 
knew that this absolutely pure “can- 
dy” also protected tender little 
throats against coughs and colds, 


Two kinds: S-B and Menthol, 


SMITH 
BROTHERS 






































V 


4261 4378 


EMB, NO. 1524 
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Cough-Colds 


For the relief of bronchial cough or nasal 
colds, Vaporized solene has been recom- 
mended for neayy years. Drugs are 
avoided. The pai and breathes the 
ait permeated witly tic vapor. Cres- 
olene is =o used to 
w 







THE VAPO- CRESOLENE C0. 
62 Cortlandt St., eae 


or Leeming: 
Montreal, Canada 





Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman shouldlearn. We train 
‘inners, Practi: cal Nurses, Mothers 
an Religious Workers byour ’Fascinat- 
ing Home-study Method." Leading Chi- 
cago System no ened by physicians. 
Established 27 y: 


Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 65 yon 
write for illustrated catalog and 2 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back Guarantee ani 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Beco ept. ’ 
Independent 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicoge 


ANT WORK wen? 


Earn $18 to $60 a moots RETOUCHING photos. — 
Women. to selling or canvass We teac! b etl i] 
rantee employment, and farm WORKING OUTFIT 


‘REE. Limited Write 
ARTCRAFT STUDIOS. ‘Devt. 86, 3900 ‘Sheridan Rd., Chicsor 





$10.00 For You! 


McCall’s Magazine will give you 
$10.00 for just a little of your spare 
time used in taking care of new and 
renewal subscriptions in your neigh- 
borhood. Write today for facts. 


Dept. 12-H, McCall’s Magazine, 
250 West 37th St., New York 


Tell me how I can get an extra $10.00. 
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City and 
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**Personal 
Christmas Cards 
are good form,”’ says 

| Anne 
| Rittenhouse 


‘ HE more personality, the more 
individuality we put into our 
Christmas Greetings, the more 
favorable the impression they make 
upon those who receive them.” 


These are the words of Anne 
Rittenhouse, well-known writer 
whose advice on social correctness 
is respected by women everywhere. 














For other descriptiens 
see Page 114, 
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or nasal Unquestionably, among people 
ora ake of good taste, the use of Personal 
ie ii A Christmas Cards—upon which the 
r. Crey Ni | sender’s name is engraved or printed 
vo" , | —is recognized as the appropriate 
1, Spas- q | ° ; 
po 7 & | way to peer the season’s Gpoctings, 
le ma" Particularly do those whose circles 
bpnial and /\ + \ of friends are large find it most con- 
Ao | venient to use the Personal Christ- 
am . / mas Card. There are many beauti- 
ew York | ful designs upon which your own 
Bien fag \ original message may be engraved. 
/ Sample books are now ready in the 
stores of established dealers every- 
at Home where. These books present an in- 
. Week |  exhaustible range of beautiful styles 
s, Mahe and treatments. 
hatin Arrange for your Personal Cards 
arning now —so that there may be ample 
gat | time for the work to be done and 
Fa | so that you can address and mail 
NURSING them early. 
rd, Chicase i 
me! Anne Rittenhouse has written a most 
aoe interesting book on the modern use of 















each 704 . f | Greeting Cards, which includes fifteen 

apres THE YOUNG FASHIONABLE | pages forlists of peopleto beremembered. 

— | Mail 25c with the coupon for your copy. 
= ‘ Be 

WILL DELIGHT IN 





| Scatter Sunshine 


THESE REPLICAS 












you | 
27 INITGN * a’. ° s 
om OF FRENCH DESIGNS with Greeling ( ards 
an 
| 
igh- | paiaiesteiastiaetaatasietataden ee 
acts. | e ‘2% 
ae The Greeting Card Association 
we : 
: ‘ : gee ee ne ; f 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
No. 4752. Misses’ and No. 4743. Girl’s Slip-On No, 4747. Girl’s Slip-On = No. 4753. Misses’? and | losed i 1 id, “‘ 7 
000 Juniors’? Slip-On Dress; Dress; with long set-in Dress; with two circular Juniors’ Dress; with i _Dagengicas<. Phanand m, alt Greeting 
as with boau-pleated front. sleeve gathered at wrist. flounces. Sizes 4 to 14 jacket front; two-piece —o | 








Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 
12 requires 2% yards of 
40-inch or 2 yards of 54- 
‘ch material; contrast- 
mg, % yard of 40-inch. 


_—. 


Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 
10 requires 2% yards of 
86-inch or 1% yards of 
54-inch material; collar, 
% yard of 36-inch. 


years. Size 10, 2% yards 
of 36-inch or 1% yards 
of 54-inch material; con- 
trasting collar band and 
tie, % yard of 36-inch. 


skirt with pleated side 
insets. Sizes 12 to 20 
years. Size 12, 2% yards 
of 54-inch; underwaist, 
5% yard of 36- or 40-inch. 
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A. 
COMPLETE 
WARDROBE 




















Delightful G 
Fort te Girle/, 























a Real 


ae ; | W OBKs by friction and suction and makes 
G ! 8 | a whirring sound like an electric one when 
Bye- f 0 Baby j j - pushed across the floor. Actually gathers up 
} } j ' } } bits of paper, dust and cigar ashes from rugs 

. 1 aie f | |} and carpets. Weighs only two pounds; light & 

! ; f 14 enough for any child to operate. 28% inches B toilet 

Your little girl will be happy and cheerful as a bird) , / H high; made of attractively enameled metal in 
j : j various bright colors. Front has aluminum finish. 
all day long with such a lifelike playmate as a Bye-Lo| | CGaiten santo’ tnd Guavieila Kae. Con ia 
Baby Doll. Its cunning little face and soft, cuddly body purchased in most toy stores; just ask for the 

make it so like a real three-day-old baby that it captures : | fay | “Sandy Andy” Toy ae Cleaner, and look | 
__—_ * . ve for the name on the box. The price is $2.50, 
— emer. pw oath Any other would spoil i 4037 4 GE SANE SO HEE Sone See Seepeld, wes 
nee Shiehiaien “Ghee @ _ Put: h a ‘ fF i f EMB, NO. 1519 - | receipt of price. West of Denver, Colo. and out- 

happiness, #race Storey Putnam, the sculptor, studiec side the United States, price is $3.00.) 


hundreds of babies to catch that quaint expression that makes : 
it so natural. Her signature is imprinted on the neck of every b 9 Give the Children 


genuine Bye-Lo Baby and her facsimile signature is on its tag. . - 

At leading toy and department stores, Nine sizes, 9 to 20 ee eee i “Sand ystudiy’To Games 
inches high. Sleeps and ae, too. If your dealer cannot sup- 815 | rasan ane mee ue OUSand | 
ply it, write Dept. 16 B and we will tell you where to get it. ‘ rs \i —Bringers of Holiday Happiness! 

There are so many different ones that you will 
be sure to find something suitable for children 
of every age, and every toy and game is a 
source of long-time pleasure. Look for the dis- | 
play of “Sandy Andy’’ Toys and Games when 
you visit the toy stores. You will know them 
by the “Sandy Andy’ name on each box. 

We will be glad to send you free, an 
attractive pamphiet illustrating all these 
interesting toys and games in their ac- 
tual colors, Just write to this address: 


WOLVERINE SUPPLY & MFG. CO. 
1218 Western Ave., N.S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sole Licensee and Distributor of the genuine **K and K*’ Bye-Lo Baby 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., , p 
111-119 East 16th Street, For back views and other 


New York City descriptions see Page 114. 
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Silk Scar 


Si $3, potpaid 


painted in 5 to 8 striking colors, 
in newest floral and cubistic designs. 
66 inches long, 19 inches wide. Send 1 
no money---pay the postman only $3. A "4 ee BF 
Compare with any $5. scarf you can | if a 3796 « Whiuy J ee ee “Quickest, 
NO, 1519 cleanest, easiest wa 


mn buy. Money refunded if you do not iPox ts EMB. } 
A , tin package contains timber, 


rd, | MADE of fine crepe de chine, hand 


A, think it the biggest value in the } ; Be ite always fresh. 35c at 
7 va > country. Specify basic color desired. A J alldrugand general stores. 
* ames y Guarantee coupon 
wnnnwcenencaneee MAIL THIS COUPON q c% in every package. 
MILADY $CARF C0., 156 W. 34th St., New York. fetaene. 
Send me the hand- painted silk scarf adv vertised. I will pay f Ohiae a3 
the paitman $3. on arrival. You are to return my money 
promptly if 1 am not entirely satisfied. 








Name —_. 
pO Pee ee 





Campbell’s Automatic “RAPID” 
ELECTRIC Fireless p. 
ker Range q eet 


| 

| 

| | 

| : Reallyasensation—everybody wants one. 








Basic color desired 
Does everything any ood range will do 
also provides for waterless way of 


Scientific Facts | reek 
About Diet | feed bes 1% Se ee 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled . = et 

C Enna fr Heat tos bfiieney hee Automatically regu Peguiated—t turns electricity 
been published for free distribution by the 4 oe : i 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, ¢ > il ie «Set 30D Day Ee Cie 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 52 € , r << ook. Cash or easy payments. Low price 
which may be easily followed right at home - , willamnaze you. Malipostal erletter today. 
or while traveling. You will find in this book \ t bt pre 1007 Union Av. 
a wealth of information about food elements \ ee 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
eally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 


cases require the care of a competent physician. t 
Name and address on card will bring it without \ Hasleet of all spare-time money makers. Handcolor greeting 
cost or obligation. | : cards Original ap and distinctive ( Christmas line now prendy. “jree. 
HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU Many wou frp ay7 
surre V-208 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. - Contains full assortment cards, colors, Bos instruction boss. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN Will sell f {9p $3.0 $4 colored. Or gend for FREE cate 

eae CUTTING CUTTER No. 4526. Child’s Paja- No. 3796. Infant’s Kimo- No. 4740. Baby Doll Set. LITTLE ART r SHOP, BES Le, Ave., Washington, D.C | D.C, 
he. mas; with dropped back no or Sacque. One size Sizes 14, 18, 22, 26 and 30| , 
and long set-in sleeves. only. Kimono, 1% yards inch. Size 18, dress and cap, 
Sizes 2 to 12 years. Size 8 of 36-inch; sacque, % yard =% yard of 36-inch; petti- ‘Amazing new method teaches men or women to, earn afte, 
requires 2% “ds of 36- f 36-inel Embroid 56 d : hotos—portraits, pes ot It 
ara: os requires 2% yards of 36-0) inch, mbroidery coat, 5 yard of 36-inch; Subjects. Karn $18 to $100 and more & wool, On. Pans 
kniv “indiapenaabie for sainda. A inch material or 2% yards No. 1338 and No. 1519 diaper, % yard 27- -inch ; py I ‘Bept tM diet Giant S., Cae 
ete oies of pelos. alti of 40-inch material. may be used. blanket, 19 by 23 inches. Dialogs Monologs, = PLAYS = Vaudeville ney 
— EEE - aPisy 
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TINT YOUR GRAY HAIR 
Look Young Again 
Prove lt—Order Test Bottle 


No matter how young your face may look 
or how young you may actually feel— 
gray hair robs you of your youth! So use 
Brewnatone now and restore the original 
beauty to your graying hair. 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS 
Brownatone is so antiseptic that users 
commend it for its healthy influence. You 
can use it with the utmost safety! Any 
woman can apply it herself, at home, as 
you merely brush the color thru. And 
there’s never any interference with sham- 
pooing, marcelling, scalp treatments or 
even permanent waving, as Brownatone 
permeates each entire hair itself and the 
color will not rub off or wash out, 
Two colors—Blonde to Medium Brown and 
Dark Brown to Black. Sold at drug and 
toilet counters—s5oc and $1.50. 
GUARANTEED HARMLESS 


BROWNATONE 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 
SEND FOR TEST SIZE 
Clip this coupon and matl with l0c for a trial 
bottle of Brownatone, whitch will 
show von just how beautifully it 
los can tint your hair. 
if ~ 














Tne Kenton Pharmaca 
Dept. S, Sas... Ky. 
Cunada Address: Windsor, Ont. 
Am inclosing 10c for the test 
bottle of Brownatone. (Check color 
you wish.) 
age Blonde to Medium Brown 
( ) Dark Brown to Jet Black 








Deformities | 


of the Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 

An old lady, 72 years of 

age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely 
helpless, found relief. A man 

who was helpless, unable to 

rise from his chair, was rid- 

ing horsebackand playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, par- 
alyzed, was playing about the 

| house after wearing a Philo Burt 
Appliance three weeks. We have 
successfully treated more than 

50,000 cases in over 25 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
Teason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted 
the Philo Burt Appliance is 
~how different from the -~~~ 
old torturous plaster, 
leather or steel jackets. 
Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened or deformed spine owes | 
it to himself to investigate j 


thoroughly. Price within 
teach of all, 


inl For Our Free Book. 
mila will describe the case it 


id us in 
bok, giving you definite 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
201-24 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 














BEA 

DARKENS and § BROWS 
INSTANTLY,makesthem appear 
naturally dark, long and feeurl- 
t. Ad wonderful e uty 
to any face. Perfectly 
sea by y iious one of ii. 
uid, B BLACK or BROWN. 7 750 at your 4056 

CO, CHICAGO : - a 
Mavieutin ss No. 4056. Girl’s Raglan 
Coat; with convertible col- 
lar. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Size 10 requires 1% yards 
of 54-inch material ; lining, 
2% yards of 36-inch; fur, 








GENERATION 





For back views and other 
descriptions see Page 114. 


4747 
EMB. NO. 1474 


No. 4747. Girl’s Slip-On No. 4666. Girl’s Ensemble 
Dress; with circular Costume; dress and sepa- 
flounce. Sizes 4 to 14 years. rate coat. 
Size 10, 1% yards of 40- years. Size 10, dress, 
inch material. Embroidery yards of 40-inch material ; 


No. 1474 in buttonhole- and coat, 
straight-stitch suggested. 


Sizes 4 to 14 


lining, 154 yards 40-inch. 


























“Had my Mother 
only told me...” 


By ETHEL K. BANNISTER, Graduate Nurse 


O didthe heroineof Frank Wiedekind’s 


great drama, “Spring’s Awakening”’, 


| speak against the ignorance of her age. 


Even in this day many women are the 
victims of false prudishness, unenlighten- 
ment and old-fashioned custom. 


But the spirit of the age encourages 
frankness and revealment—and the 
prime causes of much of woman’s 
discomforts, weaknesses and loss of 
beauty and happiness can now be- 
come her property. 


Personalcleanliness and daintiness are 
as essential to preserve health, activity, 
happiness and charm as dental 
giene. Germs and bacteria find easy 
lodgment in delicate internal mem- 
branes. Methodical cleansing is neces- 
sary from the buoyant days of girl- 
hood to the twilight of life. 


The Marvel Hygienic or Whirling 
Spray was designed by science to pre- 
serveinternal cleanliness. And I know 
of no instrument that does it so well 


| or so effectively. By its whirling spray 


action the membranes are flushed 
clean and medication is thorough and 
complete. There is no danger of in- 
jury. And any reputable antiseptic or 


_ germicide can be used without harm 
to bulb or tube. 


Send for Booklet—Read the virile 
and forceful facts on feminine hygiene 
as set forth by a prominent physician. 
These are available in a booklet which 
we have printed. A copy will come 


| to you in a social correspondence en- 


velope on receipt of the signed cou- 
pon below. 


The famous Marvel Spray is obtainable at 
any drug store for $3.50. Should your local 
druggist not have it, send direct to us. 


THE MARVEL COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 
ee 


MA 
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INDIVIDUALITY 
IN DRESS 




















LAN SS 


NDIVIDUALIT Y in dress is 
achieved today not only in the cut 

of the garment, but in smart applica- 
tions of color. Present day designs for 
hand embroideries employ simple 
stiches and present an excellent means 
of giving the touch of distinction. 













A Sure Way To 
End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails to 
remove dandruff completely, and that is 
to dissolve it. Then you destroy it en- 
tirely. To do this, just apply alittle Liquid 
Arvon at night Solens retiring; use enough 
to moisten the scalp and rub it in gently 
with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp 
will stop instantly and your hair will be iste 
glossy, silky and soft, and look and feel a hun- 

ed times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store, 
and a four ounce bottle is all Poy will need. 
his simple remedy has never 

known 












Small Parlor Grand (5 ft., 10 in. long) 


Ivers & Pond | 
PIANO 


For parlor or studio its graceful 
lines, delightful quality and generous 
volume of tone make this an ideal 
piano. Offered in the favored Adam 
brown or rich Antique mahogany. 

Over 600 Educational Institutions 
and 75,000 discriminating homes now 
use /vers & Pond Pianos. Under the 
ownership-management of the orig- 
inal interests, their quality, always 
the highest, was never more jealously 
guarded than today. Write for the 
new catalogue showing latest models 
of Grand, Upright and Player pianos. 






4723 
Emb. No. 1543 














> 
How to Buy 

Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them re ship IVERS & POND pianos direct 
from the factory on db Bs, The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Railroad 

hts. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 
exc nge. Attractive easy payment plans. | 








4723, Slip-On Dress in sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 42 bust, charmingly Fé ares cerevee ] 
a 


i i i hrough ble si od 
embroidered in wool from design 1543. | {hrough a remarkable ne and home-study method. 


jeting ‘course. Good ‘artists 
Fill out and send this coupon to always in demand and ear earn ‘from $100 to * week. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuabl 
information to buyers. 


| 
Name , i 
= | \ 
77) Address | 4749 
_— sl Emb. 
| No. 1553 \ . \ 
| 4738 


} Emb. 
No. 1504 |} 


AK 


4749, Slip-On Dress in sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 44 bust. The smart square motifs in but- 
tonhole- and outline-stitch are design 1553. 


ite today for . ligatio: 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF | ART, Room 10312-D 
1115-15th St., N. W. WASHINGTON 










































FOR YOU 


Can you use an extra $5.00—- 
or more? If so, here’s your 


IF 

| 
opportunity to secure it, by rep- 
resenting McCall’s in your locality Y 
and taking care of newand renewal sub- 
scriptions. There is no expense of any 
kind involved, and no previous business 
experience is necessary for success. 


Easy, Effective, Dignified 

In all parts of the country, in tiny 
villages, thriving townsand large cities, 
thousands of men and women are 
adding with regularity to their incomes 


each month by the McCall Plan, which 4 


Paris = @mUSs France 


* 4738, Two-Piece Dress in sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 42 bust. Gay colored motifs from design 
1504 are embroidered in, buttonhole-stitch. 


Crhe Wonderful French 
CF¥ace Powder 


A tint for every type 
EIGHT FRENCH HAND-MADE ROUGES 
and our new creation 
COLD CREAM POUDRE JAVA* 
BOURJOIS, Inc. 


37 West 34th Street New York 
* Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 

















they all declare to be easy, pleasant, ; h 
Christm as dignified and thoroughly effective. ri 
You should know about this plan, too. : 


Mail the coupon below for full infor- 
mation. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


Dept. 12M, McCall’s Magazine 
250 West 37th St.,New York 


Ce a 
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Fades sy ew ym) Please tell me without obligation or expense how! | Va 
pnmn-, BAB Ym can get an extra $5.00. 1 
ost eentiments, bnvelopes to Me. e:6 1504 4 ! Se 
mateh warty all steel die —_ aot ‘ J Your | 1 
pe — Tt A Rand colored If wou can duplicate for lees : . 7 ; Same....... 
chan 818 P Glemhare "be heerfuily tefunded. Our 4732, Slip-On Dress in sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. An appliqué Street | No 
Hpewta! Price for 20 on Ke seatmamten ccctes flower from design 1524 placed over the jabot adds a chic finish. | and No | 
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GIFT LINENS 
OF CHARM 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 














oval teeth 
— your hair's 


oveliness.... 


AIR loveliness is so often a 
matter of the right kind of 


protection. Your comb should 
groom your hair, keeping it stimulated 
and lustrous. It must do this without 
tearing or breaking the hair. 


That is why ACE Combs have oval 
teeth, molded by the special ACE 
Process. ‘These smooth, rounded edges 
protect the hair from harm. The 
combs are made of genuine hard rub- 
ber—the best substance yet discovered 
for combs—and have a hard surface 
that even germs cannot penetrate or 
acids dull. Thus they are easily kept 
sanitary to protect your hair from 


dandruff. 


ACE Combs come in a multitude of 
sizes, shapes and patterns for bobbed 
and long hair, for men and women, 
pocket and dressing table use. They 
are sold at all department, notion and 
drug stores, 25 cents to $1.50. Ask for 
them by name. 


Free Booklet on care of the Hair 


SEND for free copy of the ACE book 
**Health Hints for Hair Loveliness.’’ 
A postal will bring it. American Hard 
Rubber Company, Dept. UV2, 11 Mercer 
St., New York City. 
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A luncheon set with 


Motif 1553. 








LIQUID ARVON 


OVELY linens are the mark of a 
discriminating hostess and give 
smartness to occasions when the ap- 
pointments must be just right. For 
luncheon a set with square motifs 
gaily embroidered (Design 1553) 
gives chic to the table. The card motif 
and the rose with its butterfly napkin 
(Designs in No. 1555) are charming 
bridge table necessities. 


both Co, 
“Go Wy 
Inside and Out 57S 


2% a 


g 
<3 








as directed on label 


Absorbine Jr 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 





The stunning motif is 1553. 
About 4% inches square. 


Remove it e\e 
ugly mask of 


FRECKLES 


Ox NE ask for 
OHNE ~. ae err 
MONEY BACK IIT FALLS, ) > te * The oval teth safeguard your hair 


STORES EVERY WHERE 











Never Rinse 
Your Hair—It’s Harmful! 
aretha keg Shampoo the Safe Way—in 10 


Beautiful 
Clothes 


| You can now learn 
easily and quickly, right 
in your own home, by a 
| wonderfully simple 
method, how to plan 
|} and make all your 
clothes and save 
| on everything. 
The Woman’s Insti- 
tute will teach you how 
| to put so much style 
into every garment that 
nothing will ever ap- 
pear “‘home-made.”’ You + 
will be proud to wear 
it because you will know 
it is as smart as any- 
thing in the shops. 


Minutes. Rinsing Evil Ended 


Anon-rinsing shampoo—used 
20 years by fashionable hair- 
dressers. Now offered you on 
special trial offer. 

In 10 quick minutes Cleero 
washes your hair. 15 minutes 
to dry it. No injurious rinsing. 
Your hair is clean and sweet. 
Gleams withnewlifeand 

sparkle. 
hai Cleeroactually benefits 
air and scalp. Because you don’t have to 


— Hard or soft water makes no difference 
—Cleero li lh a n 








No more troublesome soap in the 





eyes. 


No more colds caught from 


8 ampooing. These why _so many 
ave a 


hospitals 
their patients. 


lopted Cleero for 


eero brings your hair new life; 
leaves it soft and silky. But don't 


difference. 


Special 


take our word. Send for 
trial bottle. Then note the 








r-——- Offer 


Van Ess Laboratories, I Asp 
! 184 E. Kinzie St.. Chicago, Ill. 
| Send me trial bottle of Cleero. 


| Name 


| Address 


and Address 
Plainly 








Fashion now favors lovely linen pillow-slips of dignified design and charm. 
Smart cutwork in conventionalized flower motifs (Design 1554) is charm- 
ingly adaptable to 2 pairs of slips or towels 


PATTERNS MAY BE BOUGHT FROM ALL MeCALL DEALERS OR BY MAII, 
POSTAGE PREPAID, FROM THE MeCALL CO, 2236 WEST S7TH &T 
NEW YORK CITY, AT PRICES LISTED ON PAGE 116, 
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FREE BOOKLET 
Mail the cou- 
pon today for Free 
Booklet which tells what 
the Woman’s Institute 
has done for 230,000 
other women and girls 
and how it can help you 
to have prettier clothes 
and earn $20 to $40 a 
week at home, 


jo oe oe 


1 WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 3-M, Scranton, Pa. 
Without obligating me in any way, please send 
me a copy of your free booklet, and tell me how I 


can learn the subject which I have mark 
Home Dressmaking Millinery 
Professional"Dressmaking Cooking 
Name 
(Please specify whether Mra. or Mies) 
Address 
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has alarger familythan mine, 
she serves excellent meals, 
yet her butcher bills are sur- 
prisingly small. She wastes 
nothing. “Left overs” and 
trimmings from roasts are 
made into savory stews or 
hash seasoned with 
LEA & PERRINS' 
SAUCE 


and she not only saves money but 
pleases a grateful family. I learned 
my lesson, try it yourself. 


Send for a free recipe booklet to 
LEA & PERRINS 


iS 238 West Street, New York 























New Wardrobe 
Overnight! 


Wear all the new shades as quick as 
they come in style, It doesn’t take money— 
just a few cents worth of dye. Get out your 
old, dull or faded garments now—tomorrow 
you'll have a closet full of fashionable 
clothes! 





Perfect results right over other colors. 
Dye your curtains, hangings, spreads, too. 
Give your underwear delicate tints. All 
easy, if you use real dye. Use original, 
Diamond dyes. 

FREE now, from your druggist: the Dia- 
mond Dye Cyclopedia; simple directions, 
wonderful suggestions. Ask for actual 
piece-goods color samples. Or big, illus- 
trated book Color Craft free, if you write 
DIAMOND DYES, Dept. 11 Burlington, Vt. 


Piamond Dyes 
Make it NEW for 15cts! 


= . §6Safe 


“ask for Horlick’s 


The ORIGINAL Milk 


,  Malted Milk 

y ee and Food 
For INFANTS, 

Children, Invalids 

and for All Ages 






SMART ‘THINGS 
TO MAKE 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 














/ \ N artistic shade for the table 

lamp or a quaint cross-stitch 
sampler to hang on the wall will 
give that added‘touch of smart- 
ness a room so often needs. 
Cross-stitch is easily done and 
parchment shades easily painted 
so the clever woman will make 
these herself. The sampler de- 
sign No. 1550 is copied from the 
prize sampler (dated 1750) at 
‘he Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Its strawberry border and quaint 
motifs are delightful. One’s own 
initials and the date can be used. 






















An Art Color Medallion 
in antique colorings, No. 
1551, is pasted on this 
shade. See opposite page. 


Parchment shades are very 
lovely painted with flat 
conventional designs of 
No. 1552. See description 
below. 


You rub the inside of the parchment shade with rose color to give a 
soft, pleasing light, then trace design No. 1552 and paint with oils 
according to color directions. Finish with a coat of shellac. 





PATTERNS MAY BE BOUGHT FROM ALL McCALL DEALERS OR BY MAIL, 
| POSTAGE PREPAID, FROM THE McCALL CO., 236 WEST 37TH ST., 
| NEW YORK CITY, AT PRICES LISTED ON PAGE 116. 





No. 1550. Early 
American Cross- 
Stitch Sampler. 
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for Small Child 

Thousands of mothers tell us 
they would not be without 
Children’s Musterole, the new, 
milder form of good old Mus. 
terole especially prepared for 
babies and small children. 

At night, when awakened by the 
warning, croupy cough, rub the clean, 
white ointment gently overthe child’s 
throat and chest. 

Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 
warming tingle and goes quickly to 
the seat of the trouble. 

It does not blister like the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster and it is not 
messy to apply. 

Made from oil of mustard, it takes 
the kink out of stiff necks, relieves 
sore throats, croupy coughsand colds, 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

CHILDREN’S 





ee 
LL NO LISTED 


\ 
= MILD 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


How to Have Soft, 
Pretty White Hands 


Many women will undoubtedly be glad to 
know how they may have beautiful, white, 
soft, pretty hands regardless of the work they 
have to do. The secret lies in rubbing a little 
Ice-Mint into the hands occasionally prefer- 
ably just kefore retiring at night. In_ the 
morning you will be agreeably surprised at 
the pleasant transformation that has _ heen 
wrought by even a single application. Ice 
Mint is made from a Japanese product that 
is simply marvelous for itS beautifying prop- 
erties whether used on the hands or face. Re- 
gardless of what kind of work a woman does 
she should have pretty hands as they are 
really the true marks of refinement. .\ few 
applications of Ice-Mint will actually make any 
woman proud of her hands and skin, It costs 
little and is sold and recommended by good 

















| «ruggists everywhere. 








Special Two-in-One_ 


) XmasGift 


& Individual Names $92? 
Pencil and Paint Sets 
TwoComplete Sets 
At One Price 


Any name desired, engraved, ia 
28 kt. Goldon Case, Pencils, Pen, 
and Ruler. One set, « i 
of 4 Pencils, Point Protector 
and Pen, in coin-fiap pocket, 
Genuine Leather Case. Other 
Set contains 5 Paints, Tray, 
Brush, Six Color Crayons, 
Eraser, Pencil Sharpener 
and Ruler. Highest grade 
materials. Sent in Holly 
Xmas Box. Send Check, 
Money Or 
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der or U. S. Postage. 






Amer Imprinting Co. 
799 Broadway, New York 














Hang Your Pictures and 
Other Articles With 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 

Securely Hold Heavy Things 

10c pkts. Everywhere 

Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MAKE BIC MONEY 

IN’ SPARE TIME ~ 

Easiest of all spare-time money makers. Handcolor our 

greeting cards. Original and distinctive Christmas line 


nowready. Noexperience needed. Learnin oneevening. 
Instructions free. Many making $50 to $80 a month inspare time. 


Send $1.00 for Trial Box : 
Containsfullassortment cards,colors, brush,instruction 
book. Will sell for $3 to $4 colored. Or send for FREEc atas 
log**Pleasant Pages.’*Describeswhole plan. Write quick! 

Littie Art Shop, 561 La. Ave., D, Cc. 



























The Candy Business is about the only busi- 

neva where the little fellow has the bix fellow 
at a disadvantage. Turn your kitchen or & 
room into a small candy shop and start making 3 
handsome income almo~t from the very first day. 
Many Cy aed age ay eng a e 

crets taug! y man who mai 
<= - himself, Freebooke: 
tea CANDY SCHOOL, i " ae 

E& Penn. Ave. N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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For baby’s 
tender skin 


“Vaseline” Jelly relieves chaf- 
ing, diaper rash, cradle cap, 
scurf, and other inflammations 
of a baby’s tender skin. It 
soothes the sore and tender 
places, protects them from irri- 
tation and helps them heal. 
Also wonderful for clearing 
up head colds and snuffles. 
“Vaseline Jelly” is safe for 
babies. Pure and Free from ir- 
ritating substances. Millions 
of mothers find it indispen- 
sable in the nursery. 


Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline” 
It is your protection, 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 


nsolidated) 


State Street New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
Write for first aid 
booklet, INQUIRE 
WITHIN — Free. 





FREE Kalamazoo Book of 


Factory 
\Prices :2% 
Save'4toy, fi 


New FREE book quotes Re- 
duced Factory Prices. In- 
troduces sensational 5-Year 
Guarantee Bond on Stoves, 
Ranges, Furnaces. 200 styles 
and sizes, Beautiful porcelain 
enamel ranges and combina- 
tiongas and coalranges in soft 
grey and delft blue. Mahogany 
porcelain enamel heating 
Stoves. Cash or easy terms— 
as low as $3 down, $3 monthly. 
24 hr. shpts. 30 day free trial. 360 
day approval test. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 26 yrs. in business. 000 
customers. Write today for your 
copy of this FREE book. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
oc! e 

KALAMAZOO acter Awe MICH. 
‘A Kalamazao :*: 


Direct to You” 


High School Course 


in 2 Years 





| A NEW ART IN 
DECORATION 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 


The Medallion No. 1551 
in antique colorings. 


OLORFUL medallions in 

hand-painted effect are 
lovely when pasted on painted 
furniture, and dull drab rooms 
are now coming to life under the 
magic touch of freshening paint 
and such charming decorations 
as these. The room above has 
cream walls and furniture of a 
soft parchment tan to blend with 
the rich tans, terra cottas, violets, 
yellows and greens of the deco- 
ration. Art Color Medallions No. 
1551 are adapted to oval shapes. 
2 large, 578 x 9% inches; 1 
medium, 336 x 7 inches ; 3 small, 
2% x 5% inches. 


Wil 


The Medallion No. 1537 
See description below. 


Simple cottage furniture is painted a dull soft green and decorated 
with a charming colored flower medallion pasted on. This makes a very 
delightful and inexpensive way of furnishing a bedroom. Art Color 
Medallions No. 1537 are adapted to round shapes, 2 large, 6 inches in 


diameter and 4 small, 24 inches. 


PATTERNS MAY BE BOUGHT FROM 


POSTAGE PREPAID, FROM THE 


ALL McCALL DEALERS OR BY MAIL, 


McCALL CO 


WEST 387TH 


, » 236 
NEW YORK CITY, AT PRICES LISTED’ ON PAGE 116. 
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hite Teeth do 


It combines in one tooth paste the best 

hat science has found for tooth and gum 
rotection. You will never go a night or 
ay without it when you know how 
uch it means. 
Let us send you enough for 20 uses. See 
he new beauty it brings to the teeth. 
earn how it purifies the mouth, how it 
weetens the breath. Watch all the good 
esults, then let our book explain the rea- 
on for them. You will be amazed to know 
yhat a modern tooth paste can do. 










li ps Ten- 
agnesia Day 
‘Milk of Ma nesia Size 


OR 50 YE. 











20 Uses Free 


Mail this coupon to Chas. H. Phillips Co., 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IIl., for a 
10-day tube of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 











Mc. C.-428 











MEND FURN 


Quick to stick—mends cel- 
luloid, » fone. fSurntture, leather 
ods -brac, etc. *s0cand 

5e sizes. Sold by 10¢ Stores, 
ts Drug and Grocery 
Stores. In tubes and bottles, 
ag — > a & Co. Balti- 
more, Md. 


IRON GLUE 
‘Bea cama 


Earn $50 to $75 aWeek 


seay_leosoce ‘make Tou gxDp —_ 


RE 





sch Cneses 





You'll be delighted with these ladies’ fine, 
imported white or colored linen kerchiefs. 
Porto Rican hand embroidered corners in 
harmonizing shades. 6 for $1.40. Must 
please or money back. Excellent gifts— 
wonderful values. Thousands sold. Write 

“The Handkerchief Man"’ for 19-PR. Il- 
lustrated catalog in colors free. 


Frank M. Jacobs, Grand Rapids, 


FEP ‘CHICKENS? YES? ay; 


Tell us the breed and how many ~~ 
and we'll send i free a copy of the most a 
interesting poultry journal Seer published, 


Poultryltem,Box 63 Sellersville,Pa. 


om the orchard 


’ ° Keystone Pecans 
re’s Gift to You. | ™(Poswpaid Prices) 

; ; INDIAN BRAND--Select- 
yourself, your family or friends, od nukncdolieioun — 
1, delicious Keystone Pecans] kernels. 1 Lb. Healt! 
rds, with all of the delicate flavor reqeure Bag 7Sc. 

ania Pp > ak (10 lb. Bag, 
a See Tae Oe ee eee BRAND ie 
ific cultivation can produce— soft-she lied luscious 
Iding elements. New crop now fall bodied bernele, Sub 
large enough to supply everyone 1. 
the rare delicacy of these tastiest | (10Ib. Bag, $9.25) 
Drder a generous quantity for the ware RIC en Snene 
y back if not satisfied. tunes e: wondertul 
‘ONE PECAN CO. freasu Bag. $ gas 
~ Manheim, Pa. Uo. Bae, $1 
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No. 4734. Lapies’ anp Misses’ St1p-ON 
Dress; two-piece skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 3% yards of 
40-inch material; bias collar, % yard of 
40-inch. Width, about 1% yards. 


No. 4751. Lapres’ AND Misses’ Si1p-ON 
Dress; with contrasting underfront. Sizes 
16 to 18 years, 36 to 50 bust. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 54-inch material; un- 
derfront, 1%4 yards of 36-inch; tie, 2 yards 
of 4-inch ribbon. Width at lower edge, 
about 1% yards. 


No. 4729. Laptes’ AND Misses’ Two- 
Piece Dress; two-piece camisole skirt. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 
36, 2% yards of 54-inch material; con- 
trasting, % yard of 40-inch. Width, 
about 15 yards. 


No. 4737. Lapies’ AND Misses’ Dress; 
with peplum; two styles of sleeve; three- 
piece skirt with front inset. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires, 
blouse, 2 yards of 40-inch material; skirt, 
collar and cuffs, 1% yards of 40-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. 


No. 4733. Lapties’ anp Misses’ Siip-On 
Dress; two-piece skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 354 yards of 
36-inch material. Width, about 134 yards. 
Darning-stitch Embroidery No. 927 may 
be effectively used as a trimming. 
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No. 4738. Lapres’ anp Misses’ Two- 
Piece Dress; slip-on blouse; camisole 
skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36 requires 234 yards of 40-inch ma- 


terial; contrasting, 


134 yards of 40-inch. 


Width, about 2 yards. 


No. 4733. Lapies’ anp Misses’ Si1p-ON 
Dress; two-piece skirt shirred at front. 
Sizes 14 to 18 ‘years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 
36 requires 354 yards of 36-inch material. 
Width, about 134 yards. 


No. 4734. Lapres’ AND Misses’ Si1p-On 
Dress; two-piece skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 334 yards of 
36-inch material; bias collar and cuffs, 4 
yard of 36-inch. Width, about 142 yards. 
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No. 4731. Girt’s Stre-On Dress; closing 
at center back; with groups of shirring at 
front; tie belt at back. Sizes 4 to 14 
years. Size 8 requires 134 yards of 32-inch 
or 36-inch material. 


No. 4726. Curtp’s BLoomer Dress; with 
Peter Pan collar and long set-in sleeves. 
Sizes 2 to 8 years. Size 8 requires 27% 
yards of 36-inch material; contrasting, 
¥% yard of 36-inch. 


No. 4741. Cuttp’s Sirp-On Dress; with 
scalloped lower edge. Special design for 
Embroidery is provided. Sizes 2 to 8 years. 
Size 6, 15g yards of 32-inch material. 


No. 4735. Boy’s Sartor Suit; with long 
trousers; blouse with yoke and long 
sleeves. Sizes 4 to 12 years. Size 8, 134 
yards of 54-inch material; collar, % yard 
cf 54-inch; tie, 14% yards of 5-inch. 


No. 4742. Cutxp’s Strp-On Dress; with 
short raglan sleeves. Special design for 
smocking provided. Sizes 2 to 8 years. 
Size 6 requires 2 yards of 32-inch or 15% 
yards of 40-inch material. 


No. 4728. Girt’s Sire-On Dress; with 
shirred tunic; long set-in sleeves. Sizes 4 
to 14 years. Size 10 requires 21% yards of 
36-inch or 2% yards of 40-inch material. 
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No. 3815. Grrt’s ComMBINATION UNDER- 
GARMENT; with dropped back. Sizes 4 to 
14 years. Size 8 requires 154 yards of 32- 
inch or 1% yards of 36-inch material. 


No. 4037. Grrw’s Sir or Petticoat; 
with gathered ruffle. Sizes 4 to 14 years. 
Size 10 requires 15g yards of 32-inch or 
36-inch material. Flower sprays may be 
worked in satin-stitch and eyelets using 
Embroidery No. 1519. 


No. 4048. Misses’ AND Girt’s BLOOMERS; 
with elastic casing at waistline. Sizes 2 to 
20 years. Size 10 requires 14 yards of 36- 
inch material. 


No. 4201. Cuitp’s CoMBINATION UNDER- 
GARMENT; with droppéd back. Sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years. Size 6 requires 14% yards of 
32-inch or 36-inch material. Scalloped 
edging may be worked in buttonhole-stitch 
with Embroidery No. 318. 


Descriptions for Page 109 
No. 4726. CurLp’s Dress wITH BLoom- 


ERS; short set-in sleeves. 


Sizes 2 to 8 


years. Size 6 requires 24 yards of 32- 
inch material; contrasting collar, cuffs and 
frilling, 34 yard of 36-inch. 


No. 4748. Boy’s Dousre-Breastep OveErR- 
COAT AND Cap. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 
years. Size 6 requires 154 yards of 54- 
inch material; fur banding, 1% yards of 
6-inch. 


No. 4735. Boy’s Sartor Suit; with shert 
trousers; long set-in sleeves. Sizes 4 to 12 
years. Size 8 requires 21%4 yards of 54- 
inch material; collar, 34 yard of 54-inch; 
tie, 144 yards of 5-inch. 
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McCALL’'S MAGAZINE DECEMBER 1926 


Its a wonderful way 


to play Santa Claus!” 


xt 


Special Christmas Gift Offer- 
Two one-year subscriptions 


Lo 


MCCALLS 
MAGAZINE 


for only 


$150 


You Give 12 Months of Christmas Joy, 


“=<tt44,CHRISTMAS gift each month— 






- your friends, for this fascinating 
magazine for women will go to them twelve 
times a year—ever new with its fresh store 
of entertainment and practical help. 


Fach friend will receive in McCall’s, the 
year’s leading fiction—eight novels by Harold 
Bell Wright, Zane Grey, Temple Bailey, 
Margaret Pedler, Sir Gilbert Parker, Rafael 
Sabatini, Nalbro Bartley, Virgie E. Roe—at 
least 50 short stories by such authors as 
Rudyard Kipling, Rupert Hughes, Achmed 
Abdullah, Coningsby Dawson; articles by 
such writers as Gene Stratton-Porter, Basil 
King, Ida Tarbell, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman; 
homemaking departments conducted by fore- 
most authorities such as Dr. E.V. McCollum, 
Dr.CharlesGilmore Kerley, Sarah Field Splint, 
Emily Price Post; and each month a complete 
(A), showing of the newest Paris fashions. 
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When in Doubt => 
Give McCALL’S 


€ 


¢ 


tions you can solve the riddle of 
“what-to-give”’— easily, quickly, 
more delightfully than ever be- 
fore. Simply run down your 
Christmas list and write “McCall’s” 
wherever you are uncertain what 
your gift shall be. When in doubt 
give McCall’s—the ever-welcome 
gift that makes Christmas a year- 
round holiday. 


Give as many as you like 


You can use one or both subscrip- 
tions for your renewal, or both for 
gifts. And youcan give as many sub- 
scriptions as you like, at only $1.50 
foreverytwosubscriptions yougive. 


McCall’s Gift Subscriptions 
Cost So Little 


Think of it! Two one-year sub- 
scriptions for only $1.50! The 
regular price of McCall’s is $1.00, 
so you will save 50c on every two 
subscriptions you send in. 


For one 1-year subscription send $1.0C 
For one 2-year subscription send $1.50 
Fortwo 1-year subscriptions send $1.50 
Extra 1-year gift subscriptions, 75ceach 


Foreign postage,except Canada, 50c per year 
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/ This Beautiful Card > E 


VS 


announce Your Gift i 


This reproduction barelysug- | | 
gests the beauty of the card | 
itself, for it is printed in four 
colors on heavy deckle-edged 
paper. Size 536x714 inches. 
With every Gift Subscrip- | | 
tion, one card goes to youto— | 
sign and mail to your friend. 
Eachcardenclosedinanenvel- |. 


ope, specially made to match. 
ie 


heet and enclose with this blank. 
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QR Order these ever-welcome gifts t <h\ 
e) today with this Special } f\ 
f) Christmas Gift Offer Coupon yy} 
By: McCALL’S MAGAZINE + + +» Dayton, Ohio 
bemoee §....:..2..22 to pepiet.c..22....2 year subscription y 
\ for myself and......-_...-. subscriptions for my friends. Send + 
ee 4 me the beautiful Christmas cards for my friends. a 
if CSS ee eee, Se eS eee ple Seng S 
wi Complete 35 
. IRON 5 = oe SS as sg gees ea enabes = 
{ Friend’s N7 
4 DN ids sot octane widitnt om Stoke gash cu aw aucbeataaie pel maaan @ 
A\ Complete \) 
at 4 SE OE ELE! LLL A EMOTE) TEN OP EGET? . yf 
Z y Write names and addresses for additional subscriptions ;' 
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Emergency Cases of Quick Relief 
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was ¢ choking 
with Croup’ 


Perhaps you never realized the diver- 
sified uses for Luden’s Menthol Cough 
Drops—with children as well as grown 
ups. Just read this graphic letter from 
a Texas mother, 


“While visiting at my mother’s ranch, my 
2-year old baby woke up choking with croup. 
The doctor had to come 14 miles. While 
waiting, I found a package of Luden’s. In 
desperation, I quickly crushed two Luden’s, 
and with a tablespoonful of hot water, made 
a tasteful syrup that he eagerly swallowed. 
When the doctor arrived the baby was sleep- 
ing soundly.” (Original letter on file.) 


While this mother’s experience was 
the result of a distressing emergency, 
Luden’s have been equally helpful to 
other distracted mothers, : 


Another mother in North Carolina 
writes that Luden’s stopped hiccoughs 
for her 7-year old daughter after other 
means failed. An Arizona mother writes 
that Luden’s relieves whooping cough. 
Children take a Luden’s without fuss 
and trouble. Pleasant tasting and safe. 


Hundreds of interesting letters on file 
tell remarkable stories: of quick relief 
for nose, throat and chest given by the 
exclusive menthol blend in Luden’s 
Cough Drops, In the yellow package— 
5c—everywhere. 


LUDEN’S Cen 


Wm. H. Baden, Inc., Reading, Pa. 








VIVAUDOU MAVIS Face Powder 





The irresistible appeal of 
Vivaudou Mavis perfume 
lends special distinction 
and desirability to the 
other superior qualities of 
these exquisite toiletries. 


VIVAUDOU 


MAOCS 


Toilet Water « Face Powder 






VIVAUDOU 
MAVIS 
Toilet Water 


V.VIVAUDOU 
INC, 

418 W.. 25th St. 
New York 
Paris 
Montreal 
Los Angeles 


+ il 
ie | 
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THE SILVER SNAKES 


[Continued from page 04] 





But I daresay you’d rather not.” 

“Why ?” 

“On account of—on account of young 
Chavillay.” 

Consuelo took a long breath. “What 
about young Chavillay? Don’t you think 
he’d want me in the house with him?” 

“IT wasn’t thinking of his likes or dis- 
likes, dearest, but of yours.” 

“Why should I object?” she inquired. 
“Tt seems to me a capital plan.” 

Gage, too relieved to realize his own 
stupidity, went along cataloguing details. 
Since the marriage was to be kept secret, 
it seemed judicious merely to cable Alan 
that Consuelo was arriving. “When you 
get there,” Gage said, “you can wire the 
Walstonecrafts and break the good news 
to your friends in New York simultane- 
ously.” 

“Dada,” exclaimed Consuelo, “you’re a 
genius and an angel of light. I haven’t a 
thing to worry about. I’ll be able to give 
all my time to the trousseau.” And she 
whirled about the room, so that the light 
danced on her hair and illuminated the 
faintly malicious smile which played at 
the corners of her mouth. “So they think 
I’m afraid of Alan Chavillay,” she was 
saying to herself. “Ah, my friends, we'll 
see which of the two has the advantage 
this time.” 

On the afternoon preceding their mar- 
riage, Larry and Consuelo had tea in the 
Bois, and wondered where the days had 
gone. “It doesn’t seem possible that to- 
morrow I will be your wife,” said Con- 
suelo. “Tomorrow, Larry, I cross over 
into that strange new country of which 
the borderline is childhood. I am _ very 
happy, Larry, and a little . . . afraid.” 

“There is nothing to be afraid of, my 
dear.” 

She took his hand, and squeezed it. “So 
sweet and comforting,” she murmured. 

Gage had not come in when they 
reached the Avenue Victor Hugo, and the 
apartment was very quiet. They did not 
turn on the lights, but said au revoir in 
the soft gloom of the hall. “Until . . 
tomorrow,” whispered Consuelo. 

There was a pause, and she heard Larry 
fumbling in his pockets. “Here, my own,” 
he said, bringing forth a square case, 
which he pressed into her hand. “I hope 
you like it.” And with a kiss that was 
no more than the brushing of a butter- 
fly’s wing upon her forehead, he had gone. 

Consuelo carried her package into the 
drawing room, turned on the light, re- 
moved two seals and a vast quantity of 
paper, and then pressed the little ivory 
knob embedded in a gold tooled leather 
box. Within on a velvet cushion lay an 
emerald-studded silver bracelet. 

Some moments passed before she com- 
posed herself sufficiently to lift it and 
examine the underside. Beneath the body 
of the twisted serpent, in letters of cur- 
ious formation, was inscribed the single 
word Genius. It was the bracelet which 
Beatrice Davonzati had given to her lover, 
and for which she had paid with her life. 

“What an amazing coincidence,” Con- 
suelo said aloud. In point of fact, it was 
not a coincidence at all. She had told 
Larry the story which Brent had told 
her, and Larry, in turn, had sought in- 
formation. The Cellini bracelets were fa- 
mous. Inquiries were made about both of 
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them, and one was discovered in the col- 
lection of Count Victor S——i. Upon in- 
vestigation it was found that the Count’s 
financial status was bad. He consented to 
part with the valuable antique for the 
paltry sum of forty-five hundred pounds, 
which was eventually reduced to three 
thousand, or exactly one-half of Larry’s 
annual income. This was the only co- 
incidence connected with the gift of the 
bracelet. 


ROM the deck of the steamer Larry 

and Consuelo watched their fellow 
passengers ascending the gang-plank. 
“That woman looks fascinating,’ Con- 
suelo said, pointing out a tall, angular 
person who, with a look of utter indiffer- 
ence, was waiting in line. She was ac- 
companied by two men and while the 
shorter and darker chafed with impa- 
tience, the other talked rapidly with an 
air of boredom and an obvious desire to 
amuse his companion. ‘“No—there, Larry, 
almost under our feet.” 

“T don’t like her.” was Larry’s unqual- 
ified verdict. “She rouges.’ 

“To which of the two do you think 
she is married?” Consuelo speculated. 

Larry bent forward. “Probably the thin 
egg.” 

“Oh, no, Larry, He’s too attentive. Be- 
sides, the short one has the passports.” 

Larry continued to gaze disapprovingly 
at the tall woman until Consuelo grasped 
his sleeve suddenly. “Oh, my dear, will 
you look! We aren’t the only bride and 
groom on board!” Larry followed the di- 
rection of her gaze. “Aren’t they a 
scream?” Consuelo shook back and forth 
with mirth. “They’re too funny for words. 
Look at the bouquet she’s carrying— 
wrapped in white paper and all tied up 
with ribbons. And though the cuffs of 
hubby’s trousers are full of rice, she looks 
at him as though—as though—oh, Larry, 
how can you take them so seriously ?” 

“T think there is something—something 
sweet about them Consuelo,” he answered 
her. “Something naive and trusting, as 
though they felt that the ruthlessness of 
life cannot touch them as long as they 
are together.” 

“Divinely commonplace,” Consuelo 
amended. “I’ll bet their name is Smith.” 

She preceded him down a flight of 
stairs to the narrow corridor on which 
the cabin opened. At the end there was 
a sharp turn, and in a long wall space 
two white doors stood ajar. As they 
passed the first Larry remarked, “That 
is mine. And this,” he continued hastily, 
“is — ours.” He gave his whimsical laugh. 
“Private sitting room, bedroom and bath 
adjoining.” 

“Oh, Larry,” Consuelo whispered, “‘it’s 
too beautiful! It brings the fact of our 
marriage so suddenly close.” She bent 
to the table and took off her furs. “I 
don’t know what to say. It’s just you— 
nobody else could have made the thing 
half so—so sweet.” 

Larry fidgeted. Gratitude from Con- 
suelo always delighted him to the point 
of embarrassment. “I’m most frightfully 
glad you like it,” he answered. 

“Like it ..... * she came close, laid her 
hand against his cheek. “I more than like 
it.’ And she raised her face to his. A 
little frightened by the force of his ardor, 
Larry kissed the [Turn to page 120] 
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them, write to The McCall Company, 236 


-250 West 37th Street, New York City, or to the 


nearest Branch Office, stating number and size desired and enclosing the price stated below 


in stamps or money <order, Branch Offices, 


St., San Francisco, Cal., 82 N. Pryor St., 
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No More 
Gray Hair 


CIENCE now finds that hair can be restored 
to natural shade. No tell-tale, crude dyes 
that endanger hair health. No mess... but in- 
stead a clear, colorless liquid is used that gives 
the hair its youthful shade and lustre. Faded 
hair sparkles with girlhood color. Gray streaks 
disappear entirely. 

Hair fades and turns gray when color pig- 
ment is lacking. This scientific method sup- 
plies certain necessary elements that take its 
place and give natural shade, If auburn, hair 
reverts to auburn. If black, black it will be, 
Nothing whatsoever to wash or rub off. 

It is recommended widely because it’s safe 
and quick. Do not gamble on old-time dyes 
when your hair is at stake. Some 10,000,000 
women have used it. This proves its safety. 

Make this free test offered you here. You'll 
be amazed at what the new way will do. 

Or go to any drug store and get a bottle, It's 
called Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. 
If it fails to restore natural shade you get 
every penny back. 


--------Test Free-------- 
1 Mary T. Goldmani220-8Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. | 

Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows |! 
color of hair. Black...dark brown. ..medium brown.. 


I 

auburn (dark red) ..... light brown .....light auburn : 

1 (light red)....blonde.... 1 
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She couldn’t 
take bran 


Her diet lacked bulk, but 
bran as a remedy seemed 
worse than her ailment. 
| She knew what caused her 
poor complexion. Her run- 
down condition. Then, she 
learned of a strange seed 
called Psylla. 

It affords bulk like bran, 

= lubrication like mineral oil 
or agar-agar. But it is tasteless and so little 
is required. It solved her problem. In a short 
time she was normal again, abounding in 
exuberant health, 

Psylla is a tiny seed that swells in hot or 
cold liquids, exuding a limpid, soothing gela- 
tinous substance many times its volume. It 
is such an agreeable change for those,who find other 
forms of roughage irksome. 

Psylla is not a medicine or a cure-all. 
lium seeds sterilized and packaged in convenience 
form. Used and endorsed by the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium. Try a can and note the splendid results. 
$1.00 a can at authorized stores. 


PSYLLA 


Battle Creek Food Co., Battle — —_ | 
id “ 4 

ii Foti LIViNG.$"t Send name of ‘authorized store | 
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Home can be made comfortable and happy 
through Fireside Industries 


MakesLotsof Money | 


“I don’t need ‘pin money’— 
I have my own bank account’’ 


Mrs. Hazel Hamilton Perkins, of Connecticut, 
didn’t always have “her own bank account,” as 
she says—far from it. To make her “‘pin money” 
buy simple little things that all women must have, 
she had to pinch pennies. Now she gets whatever 
she fancies, within. reason, and has a steady, 
growing income, Every woman will read her 
story with fascinated interest for it carries a 
note of cheer: 


Her Interesting Story 

“[ was left alone with two babies, with very little 
income. 1 knew I had to do something: it was scrimp 
all the time until I was simply beside myself with 
worry, I read an advertisement about Fireside Indus- 
tries, and what other women were earning, doing de 
lightful home work, sent for your book, and then got 
the outfit and started in. From the first I began to 
make lovely artistic things that sold quickly. I had no 
idea the profit was so great. Having two babies, I 
couldn't have a shop, so sold most of my goods by pri 
vate sale, Customers told their friends and soon I was 
werwhelmed with orders, From the start the directions 
were so simple, so plain and so practical that I hadn't 
4 bit of trouble, although 1 had no natural talent for 
lrawing or painting. I didn’t need it. This season I 
earned about $1000.00, and I gave but part of my time 
to this work, So you see what ‘Fireside’ has done 

given me @ fine income so I can see my way ahead.’’ 


All Have Same Opportunity 
Mrs, Perkins took advantage of an opportunity that is 
offered to any one, If you want to earn money or if you 
want to be able to make and decorate wonderfully beauti- 
ful and dainty novelties for your own home or for gifts 
to friends, write for our FREE book—the one that 
started Mrs, Perkins on the road to financial indepen 
denee, It will point the way to YOU. Send for it to- 
day enclosing 2e stamp to help pay postage. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 18-W, Adrian, Mich. 
“S92 SS SS SSBB eS eee eee 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 18-W, Adrian, Mich. 
Please send me, entirely Free, your beautiful book 
telling about your plan, I enclose 2c stamp. 
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ig a construction— 
“bright” to“out” | Simply screw 
as easy as plug in socket 
turning down i 
a gas light 


Turn down your electric light 


Here is the ideal night lights the perfect bathroom light; the 
indispensable nursery light. Needed in every room. Lasts 
life-time. Nothing to get out of order. Cuts light bills. 
Sold by electrical, hardware. drug and de ment stores. 
Price $1.25, WIRT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 








PROTECTOR 


Hides irregularities of foot form, affords instant re- 
lief for bunions and large joints. Can be worn in any 
style of shoe—outside or under stocking. No larger 
size shoe required. Sold by shoe dealers, druggists 
wr department stores for over I5 years. Over one- 
ha f million in use. Write for free trial offer. Nopay 
“no relief, State size of shces and if for right or left. 
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Try the New 


Cuticura 
} Shaving Stick 


Freely Lathering 


—~= ' Medicinal and Emollient 
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THE GUARDIAN OF THE 
JACK OAKS 


| Continued from page 13] 


grey eyes, a big helpless boy, children 
hoping for a Santa Claus, and a brave- 
hearted, firm-lipped woman. His visits 
had put something new into the starved 
life there. Something new had come into 
his own life. 

Nic had gone to the McLinns on the 
Sabbath before with a magazine the Farm 
Boss had given him. Mrs. McLinn had 
taken Lassie and Laddie on a search for 
pecans along the deep draw, and Jock 
was asleep in his chair. So Jean and Nic 
strolled around the mound before the 
house and sat down to await the return 
of the nut-hunters. 

“You are so quiet here behind this 
little hump of a hill,’ Nic said digging 
into the dirt with his heel. “Nobody 
talking trash, and no engine thumping.” 

“Oh, we're out of 
the world here,” Jean 


man that had owned the Jack Oaks, 
tryin’ to get the eighty back as soon as 
the wind begun to blow a smell of oil 
over the Oklahomy prairies. This feller 
was half-drunk one night and he met 
Jock right where he’d met McLinn, and 
tried to force him to say his mother’d 
sell the land back for a song. Jock was 
too Scotch-honest to say she would, and 
bein’ only a boy, the big brute beat him 
up. They found him next day, delirious, 
and—busted.” 

“What’s become of that beast now?” 
Nic asked. 

“Oh, he got his, immediate, tryin’ to 
cross the deep draw. They’d been hard 
rains and the thing was runnin’ bankfull. 
The cuss got caught. His body’s under 
the sand somewhere. Let’s hike for Trail’s 

End and hit the hay.” 
“In a minute. Jake’s 





replied, “but one eve- 
ning I thought I saw 
a face, as if somebody 
were just out of sight 
around here. And that 
night I was sure some- 
thing slipped away as I 
went to the well.” 
“Nic looked thought- 
fully at the girl. 
“Yes, it may have 
been a coyote. Throw 
something at it if it 
comes around again,” 
he said quietly. 
“Nic, do you ever see 
faces in your dreams?” 
Jean asked suddenly. 
Nic flushed and 
stared down at the 
dirt his heel was crush- 





got my pocket knife,” 
Nic replied. 

Over at the drill Jake 
was firing the engine. 

“Jake, will you do 
me a_ favor?” Nic 
asked. “Keep an eye on 
Buzz when he leaves 
Trail’s End for the 
next week or two,” Nic 
returned. 

“No favor. Do it any- 
how, and my pocket- 
book, and_ revolver. 
But—” Jake stopped 
and looked dully into 
the  firebox—*‘you’re 
the one better do the 
watchin’, and git out of 
here.” 

The iron door slam- 








ing. “I do. I can see you 
all at the Jack Oaks 
nearly every night in my dreams.” 

Jean turned quickly toward him. “You 
don’t believe that God will forsake us. 
You still hope.” 

“T do see faces,” Nic said without look- 
ing up. “About the well—it’s slow busi- 
ness, drilling in that rock. The Boss gets 
discouraged.” (He was breaking a bad fact 
gently. “I’m quitting this losing game 
here pretty soon,” the Boss had declared 
when he gave Nic the magazine.) “But, 
what was that your mother read in the 
Bible one night? ‘The sun shall not smite 
thee by day, nor the moon by night. I 
don’t quit hoping—so help me, God,” he 
added under his breath. 

“You was over to Lady McLinn’s Sun- 
day. How’s the guardian circumstanced 
now?” Jeff asked the next day while 
they were eating lunch. 

“They are the poorest, hopefulest folks 
I ever saw,” Nic replied. 

“Now you said it. The girl’s right 
pretty, too, but I’d never say that before 
Buzz. If he knowed they was a pretty 
girl over there his old flat face’d be pasted 
up agin her winder in no time. He’s 
achin’ to do you a mean turn.” 

Jeff chewed his sandwich meditatively 
then gulped his last swallow of coffee, 
and stretched his legs out lazily on the 
sand. “When the McLinns come here they 
was only two children, a slip of a girl 
and a strappin’ boy. The biggest scoun- 
drel unhung traded ’em this place, coaxin’ 


-’em out here with lies about this coun- 


try. You can imagine how they felt when 
they see what they got. I don’t know the 
p’tic’lers, but McLinn, bein’ a Scotchman, 
didn’t trade his holdin’s back East with- 
out some boot. When he was goin’ home 
with the money the man had paid him, 
there bein’ no banks near, the customary 
didn’t fail to happen. He was hi-jacked, 
and beat up and robbed of every cent 
beyond a deep draw over west. He lived 
long enough to tell his wife to keep the 
Jack Oaks eighty. And she, bein’ Scotch 
too, and set-like, read her duty and hung 
on. She’s been guardian here, dead sure, 
but they can’t live on oil they ain’t never 
seen nor smelt.” 

“They don’t live,” Nick declared. “They 
just wait for this well to come in.” 

“There’s the boy, too,” Jeff went on. 

“When he was gettin’ to be a real 
manly chap the same feller got him, 
the Boss says, that got his dad, the 


‘ med, and the monoto- 
nous clack of the drill- 
ing went on, and on without ceasing. 


N the early afternoon Mrs. McLinn’s 

old wagon creaked up to the engine 
shack. With each visit her face had grown 
thinner, and her eyes more eager. If only 
something would happen today... . 

Something did happen. The clack of the 
drill suddenly stopped. There was a whirr 
of air, a clank of machinery, then all 
was still. 

“What is 
was shrill. 

“Something busted and the Farm Boss 
gone, of course, and Jeff and Nic never 
here to tend to anything,” Buzz began 
to pour out oaths. 

“°*Taint their shift, it’s ours,” Jake 
declared. 

“Well, git down to Trail’s End and 
fetch ’em up here,’ Buzz ordered, and 
Jake obeyed. “Say, we might ketch the 
Boss over at Betterson’s,” Buzz went on 
glibly as soon as Jake was out of hear- 
ing. 

But Jake looked back just in time to 
see Buzz climbing into Mrs. McLinn’s 
wagon, and he remembered Nic’s request. 
He was only a human trailer, following 
as directed, and his mind worked slowly 
—but it worked. 

Nobody was at Betterson’s shop, so the 
little house under the broken windmill had 
an unexpected guest that night. The 
sudden breaking of the drill had fallen 
like a blow on the McLinn family. 
And Buzz held them dumb with his 
gloomy assertions. Mrs. McLinn sat long 
by Jock’s bed that night, as he lay grip- 
ping her hand and sobbing in the darkness. 
Buzz, left alone with Jean, dropped his 
voice and winked confidently. 

“I been waitin’ for a chance to talk to 
you. This ain’t the first time I’ve tried 
to git you by yourself.” 

As Jean looked at the man’s flat face, 
a yellow full moon with a grinning slit 
across it, she recalled the face she had 
glimpsed behind the mound, and she shiv- 
ered involuntarily. 

“They was goin’ to stop at midnight 
Christmas Eve, anyhow. They won’t put 
up much for repairs now. Say—”, speak- 
ing still lower, and looking furtively to- 
ward the door of Jock’s room—“I can 
git you two hundred dcliars for that 
claim when they stop drillin’, I know a 
party that can use it, [Turn to page 118] 
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| There is nothing more intriguing, fascinating, be- 


| witching than full curved, soft, luscious, delicately 
colored lips. 
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Lipstick 


Will make your lips more hauntingly beautiful than they 
have ever been before and KISSPROOF is WATER- 
PROO One application lasts for hours, no need for 
constant touching up. The color is an artist’s blend | not 
red—not orange, but a shade so utterly nat- 

ural it flatters every complexion. Get 

KISSPROOF to-day. Accept no sub- 

stitute. Be sure the case is stamped 

“*Kissproof.’’ At all dealers SOc. 


New Kissproof 


If your dealer 

cannot supply 

u send direct 

or use coupon for 
Sree samples. 





DELICA LABORATORIES, Inc., Dept. 2089 

| ‘3012 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

| Gentlemen: Please send free samples (enough for one week) of 
Kissproof Lipstick and Kissproof Compact Rouge. I enclose 10c for 
packing and mailing. 
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DELIGHTFUL XMAS GIFTS 
NAME beautifully engraved in Go 
FREE with each Set—Pencil Sharpener, 
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MOTHER :-Fletcher’s Castoria is especially prepared to 
relieve Infants in arms and Children all ages of 
Constipation Wind Colic - To Sweeten Stomach 
Flatulency Diarrhea Regulate Bowels 
Aids in the assimilation of Food, promoting Cheerfulness, Rest, and 


Natural Sleep without Opiates 
To avoid imitations, always look for the signature of tlh. 


I Offer You $100 a Week 


Without experience, training or capital you can establish a big business for yourself. 
Be your own boss, work when you please, spare time or full time, and make 
from $25 to $100 a week. 


Big Business of Your Own 




















¢i iw ye want men and women to represent us, Wonderful plan. 350 Household 

4 Necessities direct from factory to home. We provide all instructions and 
VAe equipment, including auto. Write quick for offer. 

* AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 5625, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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for goats or something, I think he said, 
and you sure need the money,” glancing 
around the bare, half-warm kitchen, “but 
you must decide quick. Deals don’t wait 
in Oklahomy. It’s buy or sell immediately. 
You sign that claim over to me now, and 
the minute they throw up drillin’ you git 
your money.” 

The conditions at the Jack Oaks, so 
confidently asserted, had stunned Jean, 
bewildered by the grievous ending to long 
months of hoping. “Did you tell mother?” 
she asked at length. 

“You’re the one to handle this. Your 
Ma can’t do nothin’ without your con- 
sent.” 

“T didn’t know that,” Jean stammered. 

“Neither does your Ma. The Farm Boss 
got it from the lawyer after he’d leased 
the Jack Oaks. I got it listen’in when he 
didn’t know I was there. He said it didn’t 
make no difference though for they wasn’t 
no oil there, nohow. But you was to be 
sole owner, and guardian of your kid 
brother when you was twenty-one, if your 
Ma died, she bein’ in poor health then. 
But the lawyer that drawed up the papers 
left out, if your Ma died’ and that means, 
in law, you’re sole owner and guardian 
after you’re twenty-one, which you will 
be Christmas day. It’s up to you to git 
the family some means or starve. They’s 
just one thing, though. You don’t tell a 
soul about this, not a livin’ soul, till it’s 
a settled, and they’ve quit drillin’, and 
all.” 

Jean sat silent, dazed by the utter loss 
of hope, thrilled by the prospect of two 
hundred real dollars, frightened and cowed 
by the rude command that she should tell 
no one of the transaction. 

“That feller, Banthorne, been comin’ 
over here pretty often, ain’t he?” Buzz 
asked presently. 

“Yes, we’re glad to have him come.” 
Jean murmured. 

“Let me put you wise to him. Nic’s 
quiet with women folks, but he’s a big 
gasser at the drill. Says he’s solid here, 
just wants to stand in with you folks if 
they’s oil. But he’s said forty times, it’s 
good-by Nic Banthorne if they ain’t—and 
he knows they ain’t, though I expect he 
pretends to you like he thinks they is.” 

Across Jean’s mind swept the picture 
of the Sabbath afternoon beyond the little 
mound, and Nic Banthorne’s eyes. The 
memory had been sweet, and her faith 

in his faith had never wavered. But 
now— 

“If they ain’t.” 

Jean had left that “if” out since the 
morning under the windmill. There must 
be oil under the Jack Oaks. 

The first of the snow season fell that 
night and a raw wind swept the prairie. 
In the darkness poor Jean shivered as 
she listened to her rattling window. She 
feared Buzz, but, repulsive as he was to 
her, he had spoken truly of their needs. 
“It’s up to you to git the family some 
means, or starve.” She would soon be- 
come the legal owner of the Jack Oaks. 
She could surprise her mother. The well 
was a failure, and Nic knew it. If only 
he had stood firm nothing could have 
broken her faith. 

“Tll do it,’ she said at last. “We'll 
stretch the two hundred dollars to the 
limit, and then—” How far is God from 
those who are very poor? 

The next morning at the well Buzz 
greeted Jean familiarly: “Say, you’re a 
daisy. You'll fool your Ma about signin’ 
me that claim. I got the papers right 
here, and I brought along a fountain pen 
I borried. I’m just doin’ this for you, and 
you'll keep mum.” Buzz leaned across 
the well-curb fawningly, as Jean took 
the pen. 

“You folks are in hard luck,” he de- 
clared later, when he had eaten heartily 
of the scant breakfast. “No Santy Claus 
ever find you this year. The Boss was a 
plannin’ to take you all up to town in his 
big car, Christmas. He’s all off’n that 
now. Good-day,” he winked knowingly 
at Jean and was gone. 

The kitchen door shut in the guardian 
of the Jack Oaks with her loved ones, in 
their shattered hopes and uncertainty. 
Only Jean, firm in her secret purpose, 


was calm. 

“Buzz is over to McLinns tonight,” 
Jake said to Nic as they sat by the stove 
in the empty kitchen at Trail’s End. 

“What takes him there?” Nic tried to 
speak carelessly. 

“You’d ought to know.” . 

“But I don’t. I’m only afraid it’s for 
no good,” Nic replied. 

“Needn’t be afraid. Just know it. He 
ain’t. Up to cussed tricks.” 

“What kind of tricks?” Nic dropped 
his careless manner instantly. 

“Well—” Jake’s mind lagged when he 
tried to talk much. “Well he’s schemin’ 
to do you dirt, Buzz is. He’s tellin’ the 
McLinn girl you told him you was after 
their prospec’s was why you was so 
friendly with ’em, and a lot of stuff 
meaner’n that.” 

“What else?” Nic asked. 

“Well—he’s trickin’ to get the Jack 
Oaks from ’em for some reason. Signin’ 
up the girl for the claim soon as the 
drillin’ stops. Says it’s to be hers when 
she’s twenty-one, and that’s Christmas 
Day. He knows ’taint worth nothin, same 
as we do, or I’d never signed as witness 
to his name on the papers to make him 
legal owner.” 

“Why get hold of worthless land?” Nic 
asked. 

“If they was oil, durned cuss would 
have it. If they ain’t, he’ll light out sud- 
den. But, main thing—I don’t know 
men’s ways with girls that’s pretty and 
green, and starvin’—main thing Buzz 
brags he’ll hug that girl a-plenty ’fore 
he’s through. That’s his way with women, 
and he brags about it.” 

On Sabbath morning Nic started for 
the McLinn home. Not long ago he. had 
followed the same trail in the November 
twilight, seeing only Jean’s eyes luminous 
with something sweet and _ wordless. 
His own eyes were full of shadows now. 

“Jake’s right. Buzz is a liar but 
she won’t believe him. I can _ trust 
her.” He tried to assure himself as he 
reached the little house behind the mound. 

“I have some good news. The drill is 
to start working again in. a few days.” 
Nic could not say here that his own me- 
chanical skill had mended the machinery. 

He hesitated, and looked at Jean, who 
did not look up. An invisible distance 
had suddenly stretched between the two. 

“Buzz has been over here twice since 
the drilling stopped,” Jean said as they 
stood by the well-curb later. 

“So Jake told me.” 

“He’s crude and homely, but he’s a 
real friend who tells the truth,” Jean 
went on bravely. 

“Buzz?” 

“Yes, Buzz,” Jean stood up proudly. 
“I’m only a poor girl, Nic, but I can be 
the guardian of the Jack Oaks for all 
that.” ‘ 

Nic looked at the girl a moment in 
silence. “The Jack Oaks may need sev- 
eral guardians,” he said. 

He could not tell her that Buzz was 
a liar. He, himself, was only a driller of 
the oil fields; and he was diffident in the 
company of men or women. But some- 
where back in his immigrant ancestry 
there must have been a strain of nobil- 
ity. A sudden change swept his face, as 
when a shrinking soul leaps to a definite 
purpose. He did not look at Jean again, 
and an hour later he was facing a bitter 
wind on the trail to his lodging place. 

“The drilling must go on,” he declared 
as he tramped through the slush and 
snow. “If we get oil—I’ll have to forget 
the McLinn’s.” He set his face grimly. 
“As for Buzz, he may get the claim, but 
he shall not get that innocent girl. He 
has only one idea about women, that 
money and lies can tempt ther all. He 
hates me, and-I’ll keep him doing that. 
But, oh Jean, Jean.” 

The drilling matter was surprisingly 
easy, for brains count anywhere, and Nic 
had become the mind of the Jack Oaks 
gang. His word carried weight with the 
Farm Boss. 

“T would drill here till Christmas Day, 
but it’s only adding the gang’s wages to 
the cost of drilling,” the Boss declared _ 
after a conference [Turn to page 119] 
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with Banthorne. 

“I believe the gang would throw off 
some on that because it’s life or death 
to a starving family. We’re human be- 
ings, three of us, anyhow.” 

“Darn you, Banthorne, you ought to 
have been a lawyer, and a financier,” the 
Boss conceded unresistingly. “See the gang 
about the wages, and I’ll think it over.” 
And Nic knew that battle was won. 

“Jeff, will you do me a favor?” Nic 
asked the gang’s foreman. 

“As to what?” Jeff drawled. 

“Change me off for Jake on your shift?” 

“You jug me to work with Buzz?” Jeff 
was pleased in his lazy way to be asked 
to use his authority. 

“Will you do it?” Nic insisted. 

“Ye-eh. But why you wish Jake onto 
a smart gent like me is a-past my 
knowin’.” 

“He’s harmless.” Nic declared. 

“So’s a red-bug crawlin’ up a box-elder 
tree, but powerful uninterestin’. You got 
a bad wheel in your motor and you need 
over-haulin’.” Jeff asserted. 

“T’m not the only one, that’s why I 
am doing it,” Nic said with a laugh. And 
the change was made. 

Mrs. McLinn noted it on her next visit 
to the drill, and wondered at it. 

“Ye-eh. Couldn’t keep two smart men 
together all the time,” Jeff explained jok- 
ingly. ° 

Mrs. McLinn did not smile. There were 
no smiles now in the McLinn home. Jean 
bided anxiously the Christmas Day of 
failure at the Jack Oaks, thinking of the 
small hoard that Buzz would bring her 
then. He had showed her fifty dollars, 
ten crisp five dollar bills, as a guarantee 
of the precious two hundred waiting the 
day of her majority. Against Nic 
Banthorne his tongue was never idle. 
For Nic shadowed Buzz in their idle 
shifts with an adroitness that staggered 
the evil-minded fellow and fed his hatred. 
And in spite of her distrust, Jean wel- 
comed Nic’s coming as a protection, al- 
though their attitude toward each other 
had not changed since the Sabbath at. the 
well when he had said: “The Jack Oaks 
may need several guardians.” 

Just before Christmas the Farm Boss 
took Nic aside at the noon shift. “It’s 
only a few days now till we quit this 
losing game here. I know a firm that wants 
aman like you right away. Better work, 
better pay, steady job. What do you say ?” 

“Better work, better pay, steady job.” 
Nic looked at his worn shoes and ragged 
clothing. 

“It’s your big chance, young man. 
Think it over. If you go you will go at 
once,” the Farm Boss added. 

Nic took his lunch tin to the far side 
of the slush-pond. He wanted to be alone. 
He could read the vascillating Boss like 
an open book, and he knew the drilling 
would not go on many hours if he left 
the place now. It was a losing game. But 
—Oh, that girl with the pleading eyes; 
that boy who might be helped; two little 
ones waiting for Santa Claus; the guard- 
ian of the Jack Oaks, never flinching in 
her faithfulness to her cause. 

Presently Jake came stumbling across 
the slush-pond. “Say, Nic, the Boss let it 
out accidental to Jeff, with Buzz listen- 
in’ as usual, that he’s got a good job for 
you right away. I want to see you about 
something before you hit the trail for 
Texas. Buzz’s onto it we’re done for here, 
flat failed, and busted, hittin’ the bottom 
‘bout midnight Christmas Eve. He’s lopin’ 
a couple of hours before that. You see if 
he ain’t. Lemme tell you something!” 

The two conferred briefly. Then Nic 
Banthorne went over to the Boss’s car. 
‘I’m staying here till the drill stops. Let’s 
£0 forty-five hundred feet; let’s go to 
Hades if there’s any oil down that way—” 
Nic broke off abruptly. He was only one 
of the gang. 

“You’re losing your chance, young man. 
And you’re just staying because you think 
I'd stop if you left. But, hang it all, I'll 
80 till midnight, Christmas Eve, because 
I like you. Fool reason, but I’m not the 
only fool here. The guardian sitting over 
yonder’s got to be counted in, too. And 
youre the biggest fool of all.” 


It was Christmas Eve in the Jack Oaks. 
Buzz had disappeared at nightfall as Jake 
had predicted. The other three men were 
running one continuous shift to the limit 
set. This shift would end—what? 

The little house under the broken wind- 
mill was very quiet. Mrs. McLinn had 
not yet come home although it was grow- 
ing late. As Jean sat there listening 
anxiously for the sound of her mother’s 
wagon lumbering around the mound to 
the stable, the kitchen door opened and 
Buzz swaggered in. Without a word he 
seated himself beside the girl and threw 
his arm familiarly along the back of her 
chair. 

“Tt’ll be Christmas in half an hour, and 
you'll be twenty-one. Your Ma ain’t here 
yet. We’ll celebrate here, me and you. I 
got to have a kiss right away.” Buzz 
dropped his arm about Jean’s waist, but 
she sprang away. 

Buzz caught Jean’s arm to drag her 
toward him. But she wrenched away from 
his hold and stood staring at him in ter- 
ror. 

“Makin’ love ain’t goin’ to kill you,” 
he began more blandly. “You’re just a 
poor, green girl, but you knowed all along 
what I’m goin’ to get for this two hundred 
dollars. You don’t git the money, neither, 
till T git it. They’re stoppin’ the drill at 
midnight. You’d be the owner ’fore your 
Ma gets back here, if you hadn’t deeded 
the place to me.” 

Buzz grinned triumphantly as Jean 
dropped into a chair fronting him, and 
fixed her eyes on his face. “I just made 
this deal ’cause you’re so darned pretty. 
The minute the clock strikes the Jack 
Oaks is mine—” 

“For two hundred dollars,” Jean fal- 
tered. But Buzz broke into a low chuckle. 

“Wasn’t nothin’ writ in the papers to 
say how much, nor when. I can wait my 
time to pay anything, but here’s fifty 
dollars.” Buzz shook the crisp bills in his 
fingers. “Fifty down for a good kiss and 
a wallopin’—over hug. That’s fair. Not?” 
Jean was on her feet again—“Not? Then 
the land’s mine. You deeded it to me, 
for nothin’. You explain that to your Ma 
when she comes shiverin’ in here pretty 
soon. No oil, not even the hole, belongs 
to you now. You handed it over to me 
like a gift. Land’s often deeded away like 
that. Nothin’ writ at all about the pay. 
That’s just my word to you. Come across 
now, let’s be sweet on each other. It’s 
Christmas Eve.” 

The villainy of the man’s purpose was 
written on his flat face, and spoke in his 
leering eyes. Jean stood there before him 
alone, with midnight near, the dream of 
the Jack Oaks gone forever, the land it- 
self lost through her, the money for it 
held back till she should pay the price to 
this low-minded creature. 

Suddenly, as in a dream, the face be- 
fore her faded, and Nic Banthorne’s eyes, 
kindly, sure, loving, seemed to be look- 
ing into hers as they had looked on that 
November Sabbath afternoon. 

“The sun shall not smite thee by day, 
nor the moon by night.” Never Christ- 
mas chime rang sweeter than the sweet 
promise of the Psalmist to the bewildered 
girl in the little home under the broken 
windmill. And with the words came the 
reaction. 

“Get out of this house, and never come 
into it again.” The order came low-voiced, 
imperative. Buzz stared at the girl dumb- 
founded, then rose and moved heavily 
away, but at the door he turned. 

“T’ve knowed a lot of women before 
you. You’ve got to come to my terms.” 
He scowled as he took a step forward. 

But Jean’s hand was lifted pointing to- 
ward the door, and, coward that he was, 
he dared not move toward her. 

At five o’clock every morning for a 
week Mrs. McLinn’s old wagon had rat- 
tled up to the derrick. At eight o’clock 
every night it rumbled away over the 
dark trail toward the home under the 
-roken windmill. Today there were two 
scant feedings of hay in her wagon. At 
dark she watered the horses and the 
woman still kept watch. 

“Look, Nic, can you beat that?” Jeff 
exclaimed. “She’s [Turn to page 120] 
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goin’ to stay and set up with the corpse tonight.” 

Nic tried to devise a shelter where she might sleep, 
but there is no shelter at an oil derrick. The hours 
crept on, but Mrs. McLinn did not sleep. Again and 
again she hurried from the wagon to the flow-line to 
listen eagerly for some new sound at the gate-valve 
where the first note of coming oil is heard. Mid- 
night, with Christmas Eve melting into Christmas 
dawn. And still the woman’s ear was close to 
the gate-valve. 

Suddenly Jeff felt the drilling tools growing light. 
“Nic. Bless the Lord, Nic!” 

Jeff's voice failed him, but he pointed toward the 
flow-line. Bending over it stood the guardian of the 
Jack Oaks, the flare of light full on her face, her 
eyes seeing nothing. 

“Get away from that valve. Get your head away 
quick,” Nic shouted and she sprang back. 

Five long lagging minutes went by. Then came 
a rushing of air, a rumbling, sputtering, choking 
something, and then—a black, worthless liquid 
spouted into the slush-pond. Briefly it poured, a 
great heavy stream. Then—oil—real oil, gushed into 
the waiting tanks. And Mrs. McLinn, whose strength 
had never failed her before, went mad with joy; 
while the three men joined hands and shouted and 
gamboled like children. 

“What does it mean?” Mrs. McLinn asked at last 
when they stopped to catch their breath. 

“It means three hundred dollars a day for you, 
madam, and not a cent less,” Jeff replied. And the 
men grew silent. 

“Tt means five hundred dollars as a Christmas gift 
for each of you then. Let’s thank the Lord,” Mrs. 
McLinn murmured. 

The three bowed their heads, and there under the 
torch blared by the winds sweeping across the dark 
prairie, the guardian of the Jack Oaks gave thanks in 
broken words to Him, “Whose ear is never heavy 
that it cannot hear.” 

“You'd better go home now, Mis’ McLinn,” Jeff 
urged. “The Boss will be over with his big warm 
car to take you all to town for a real Christmas, and 
you'll stay with him till you get settled.” 

“Will you drive me home, Nic?” Mrs. McLinn 
asked. 

Nic’s face was stern. The realization of the thing 
he had been hoping for day after day left him noth- 
ing but emptiness. “I’ll go over to tell the children 
good-by,” he said, and the two hurried away. 


GAIN they stood at the well in the carly morning 

light, the young driller, and the poor country 

girl. Out of the darkness of hardship and poverty and 

forlorn hope, a new day was breaking over the little 
home behind the mound. 

“Tt’s all true, Jean, a hundred thousand a year.” 

“But, Nic.” Jean’s face was ashy pale. 

“T came to bring your mother home and to say 
good-by, and tell you how glad I am for you,” Nic 
hesitated. “But I can’t go away without saying one 
thing more. Buzz has told you that I have said vile 
things about you. Jean, poor and good-for-nothing 
as I am, before God, I never said an evil word about 
any woman. You must believe me, Jean.” ’ 

“I do, Nic, I do. But I have been so foolish, so 
bad, I’ve ruined everything by listening to Buzz.” 

“You don’t mean you let that beast—” 

“Tt mean—I mean about the contracts,” Jean cried. 

“It’s cold out here. Let’s go in now,” Nic said 
quietly. 

Mrs. McLinn and Jock were sobbing softly, joy- 
fully, in the bedroom, and Laddie and Lassie were 
still asleep. Nic stood by the stove warming his hands. 

“The contracts? Yes. Buzz sold them to Jake for 
fifty dollars, all the poor fellow had. The day I was 
making up my mind to quit the job for good, Jake 
stumbled over to me at the slush-pond, and sold 
them to me. Took all my cash, too, so I couldn’t go 
away then. The Jack Oaks claim has needed several 
guardians when it was not left with your mother. 
These papers will make good kindling, and you can 
forget Buzz now. He will land in the State peniten- 
tiary one of these days, anyhow.” 

As Nic thrust the papers into the fire there came 
a shout of childish joy from the bedroom. 

“There'll be a doggie for Laddie, and a dollie for 
Lassie, all right, now. Your mother’s days of hard- 
ship and waiting are over. But what a wonderful 
guardian of the Jack Oaks she has been. I hope Jock 
will soon be a well man. I must tell him good-by 
and be off. As for yourself, Jeannie—” 

Nic pronounced the name tenderly. The girl under 
the windmill and the girl of the banquet room had 
suddenly become one. “Jeannie, I must tell you, for 
I may never see you again, it was because I loved 
you that I stayed by the drilling.” 

“And because I love you, too, I want you to stay 
after the drilling is done. The Jack Oaks needs you.” 

Jean’s voice was very soft, and the long-lashed 
gray eyes were full of a new light. She would have 
reached out her hands to him but he gathered her 
in his arms, the guardian of the Jack Oaks’ guardian 
for all the years to ceme. 
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THE SILVER SNAKES 


[Continued from page 116] 


proffered lips and moved away. “Would you like 
me to leave you here?” he temporized. “Or shall 
we take a turn on deck?” 

And then something happened. Consuelo knew, 
suddenly, that she had married a stranger. Al] 
Larry’s past which she had ignored; Larry’s family 
which she had thrust aside; Larry’s traditions that 
had been no more than exquisite background, re- 
inforced a barrier that held them irrevocably apart, 
With a motion of impotence, Consuelo said: “We’l] 
go on deck, of course—” 


T was the last night on shipboard: a beautiful 

night, all sea, and silence, and stars; a night that 
made the land one would touch tomorrow seem a 
million miles, a million years away. Consuelo had 
the deck to herself. 

The sound of music, the beating of careless feet, 
came from within. Then half unconsciously Consuelo 
swayed to the rhythm. Prey to conflicting emotions, 
but. emotions stronger than any she had known, 
she was forced to remind herself that bold, clear 
thinking was the only weapon upon which she could 
rely in her contest with Larry. 

She was almost in complete despair. Consuelo 
found herself reflecting maudlinly. “This is my wed- 
ding trip. This farce; this comedy; this uncompan- 
ionable voyage with a stranger. This is my honey- 
moon.” Her nerves twitched and tightened, like 
reins in an unseen hand. As she stared at the limit- 
less range of liquid mountains, a deadly nausea 
seemed to take hold of her. She was dazed and sick 
with frustration, with helplessness. 

“You’ve brought me sorrow, too, you beast!” Con- 
suelo looked down at the serpent which entwined 
itself about her upper arm. For an instant she was 
tempted to throw the bracelet from her, as La Cal- 
iostro, over twenty years before, had done. Then she 
sneered at her own stupidity. 

How Brent would have laughed at that sop to 
superstition. Brent .... Brent ....To Consuelo the 
name stood for sanity. For science as opposed to 
blind emotion; for wisdom as opposed to ignorance. 
Consuelo clutched at the idea of Brent. What 
advice would he have given? .. . . He would have 
told her to talk it out . .. . Impossible! What then? 
Something, she felt, that had to do with the “posses- 
sive” instinct of her husband. Therein lay the only 
possible solution. At last she had it. 

Larry himself, joining her on the empty deck, 
gave the very opening that she required. “Do you 
suppose,” he s&id, “that it will be awfully awkward 
to drag in a new husband when none of those people 
of the Lodge know that you are married?” 
—" having planned her campaign, remarked, 
‘ oO. ,’ 

“Do you suppose it would be wiser to have... 
to keep on living apart ? Would you like that better? 

His voice was so filled with misery and embarrass- 
ment, that Consuelo was certain that Larry evinced 
no more pleasure at the prospect than she did. So 
she said: “Perhaps I would. Probably I could work 
better if we lived at different ends of the house.” 
Larry winced, and she pursued her advantage to its 
grave. “Perhaps it* would be less—awkward—if we 
pretended ‘Wwe were not married at all, and were 
just—working together, as, in fact, we are.” 

She regarded her husband sidewise, feeling that 
this was his cue to say: “Confound it, you are my 
wife, Consuelo!” She was desperately sorry, now, 
that she had not let him have his way, and sub- 
mitted to a formal wedding. The soft wind blew 
the hair about her face, and, in spite of herself a 
pleading note crept into Consuelo’s voice as she 
asked. “Would you mind that Larry? Would you 
mind it very much?” 

She was close to him; the sweet scent of her was 
in Larry’s nostrils. He remembered how Gage had 
said: “You will have to be strong, Larry,” and 
wondered at the lightness with which he had taken 
these words. For an instant, years of training and 
tradition, ideals rooted as deeply as the oaks of his 
own dear Devonshire, struggled with his desires. 

“Would you mind it very much?” his wife had 
asked him. 

Larry drew back, lifted his chin. “Not at all, my 
dear,” he answered fluently. “Send a telegram to Mr. 
Chavillay and tell him that you are bringing your 
librettist. You can depend upon my discretion.” 

Inside, the Marseillaise sounded to a sudden ces- 
sation of tapping feet. The dance was over. Stray 
couples emerged from the lighted interior and slipped, 
like shadows, past the still forms of Consuelo 
and her husband. Somewhere a young voice, rich in 
its Latin heritage sang: 


” 


Pour un peu d’amour, un peu d’amour....- 
Te te donnerai mes nuits, mes jours... 


“How easy it is to write of love,” thought Con- 
suelo, and she added to herself: “Some day, when 
have finished with the opera, I will write a hymn to 
bitterness, which people will remember when Con- 
suelo Gage . . and all her petty miseries... - have 
been forgotten.” 
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IRLS continually ask what the men 

think about the subjects discussed on 
this page. Fortunately I can supply a little 
of the matter requested. The first letter 
happens to be a man’s arraignment of 
his sex: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Is a man’s view 
of the oddities and tragedies of human 
relations worth a cent to those who marvel 
and to those who grieve? 

From «a time altitude of sixty years, I 
rather enjoy a retrospective glance at the 
turbulent wake of men and women on the 
uncertain tides of fun and foible. And 
when I look at the human maelstrom of - 
today, it strikes me that there are the same 
old loves, the same old hates, the same 
old joys, the same mistakes. 

I am, I believe, a normal male. I am 
married and the father of two daughters. 
Less than a third of the thirty-five years 
of my married life have I been at home. 
I am one of those who “go down to the 
sea in ships,” a marine engineer officer. 

This kind of a life clears the gangway, usually, for the 
“other man” and the “other woman.” Not of a jealous 
disposition, I’ve had no fears about my wife. I have always 
had an idea that the “other man” wouldn’t find it easy 
sailing. On the other tack, however, my wife was in con- 
stant dread of the “other woman.” She trusted me—and 
she didn’t. 

My voyages meant, to the girl who was left behind, un- 
healthy forebodings and dreams of women in the arms of 
one who wasn’t supposed to hold them. And candidly, the 
wife of the average healthy man has something bigger than 
«a masthead to hang a worry on. 

Being a man, I know what man’s desires are. I know, also, 
that the intense passion of a man will transmit itself, in a 
greater or less degree to a woman companion if surround- 
ings are favorable. The sensual in a man comes unbidden, and 
as it grows the moral sense determining right and wrong 
sinks with a splash behind the sky line. 

Then why blame the “other woman”? 

In my marriage, I’ve steamed along on quite an even keel, 
but I admit of a few close soundings and loiterings, at times 
too near the breaker line. 

But I hold no blame for the opposite sex who accompanied 
me on these dangerous voyages. Agreeable female companion- 
ship, close contact, pleasant surroundings, a too high temper- 
ature make an unhealthy atmosphere hard to steer clear of, 
and leave in the froth of things astern. 

But it can be done. And it’s a fine feeling to steam into 
the home port with no broken hearts in the log book of 
your mind; with eyes clear and a clean conscience—B. 


The above is especially important because it touches upon 
the new theory of chemical attraction as the secret of love 
and passion—a theory the endocrinologists some day may 
clear up for us. The existence of such an attraction at least 
is a possibility to be considered by students of human 
behavior. 

Few adults have escaped some hint of its symptoms. Let 
two persons of opposite sex pass long hours alone together 
and propinquity does its worst. One doesn’t need to be 
sophisticated to recognize the emotion. A longing to remain 
together arises and works the mischief if one or both per- 
sons accepts it as a natural instinct which must be humored. 
So originates the “love has its rights” nonsense. 

Parents who know how the feeling springs up rightfully 
are watchful of their young people. And because they are, 
they are not necessarily Puritanical and out of date. They 
may have quite their share of modern scientific information 
as well as some common sense. 

Here is another accusal by a man: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Pardon a male outlander for 
knocking at the portal of women’s inner council chamber to 
hand in this: 

Of course there are women who, with malice aforethought, 
try to vamp other women’s husbands, but a man generally 
understands, and even if he is fool enough to weaken, he 
knows what he is doing. 

I am an American of long ancestry and tradition; a uni- 
versity graduate; have traveled quite a bit on land and high 
seas; have rubbed up against all classes of men from ’long- 
shoremen to governors and senators. 

Now I am not any St. Anthony but just an ordinary 
average like the rest of the fellows. Have been married and 
lost my wife by death, and have had nothing to do with 
women since; but I love them, and think I know a little (a 
very little) about them. But marital unfaithfulness or an 
“affair” with an innocent girl or another man’s wife are cer- 
tainly not down in the Recording Angel’s book against me. 
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melancholy and unhappy. 


To 





Every man can put the brakes on if he wants to. 

The married man has a powerful motive for doing so and 
he is an utterly despicable hound who doesn’t. In these tri- 
angle affairs, some of the women are innately refined. Not 
so with the men who know well they are betraying two 
women at once, the wife and the girl. One can excuse the 
inexperienced girl because romance is ingrained in her. It is 
easy to understand how a tidal wave of romance can sweep 
her off her feet. 

Knowing what men are, I am sure the blame in ninety 
percent of the cases rests entirely with the man—R. F. 


Wives write that domestic and maternal duties and the 
— to economize keep them from making the best of their 
looks. 

They say they feel inferior to the manicured and 
barbered girls who associate six days a week with husbands 
in the business world. And they grieve bitterly. Wherefore 
I pass on for their perusal another letter from a business man: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: The other day a young wife, tied 
up with babes and work, complained because she couldn’t 
dress like the girls with whom her husband associates. She 
assumed that the flappers had the upper hand in this matter 
of holding her husband’s interest. 

Well, I might be that very man. All day I am surrounded 
by the standardized beauty of our time. No need to describe 
it. And I say that the wives who envy this standardized type 
are making the mistake of their lives. 

We men are mannish enough ourselves so that the prevail- 
ing bob doesn’t “get us” as it is supposed to do. Moreover 
we detect monotopy and tire of it in the office just as we 
are accused of doing in the home. 

Of course there are limits to a man’s resistance when 
beauty besieges him, but that doesn’t always mean that he 
surrenders. It may mean that he revolts; that the fixed 
smile irritates him; that the patter antagonizes him; that 
the easy familiarities disgust him. He doesn’t want to be a 
“pal” nor a “buddy” nor a “daddy” except to his crew 
at home. 

I’m not an old fogy. No dud. I’m thirty-five and the 
father of three and very much alive. I’m just one of millions 
of decent chaps who have a few little ideals which we seldom 
talk about. 

I’m just one of millions of fellows who are bored stiff by 
the product of the “Beauty Shoppes.” One of the millions 
who don’t want to find another specimen at home, but who 
ardently desire to gaze on the modest charms of a wife who 
has brains enough to be different from the crowd—Artist. 


“Why don’t the men propose, mamma? 
Why don’t the men propose ?” 


The couplet is a hundred years old. I suppose the question 
is centuries older. There have been various reasons in differ- 
ent epochs for the delinquency of desirable swains. Some- 
times economics; sometimes philosophy; sometimes an excess 
of female over male population; sometimes other causes have 
lowered the marriage rate. 

Just now the matter assumes importance because the 
number of marriages decreased last year in twenty-six states. 
High cost of living and the independence of business women 
do not account entirely for the falling off. 

It is impossible to discuss the subject of modern marriage 
in its manifold phases without considering what part the 
petting pastime has in the figures. 

Five years ago persons interested in human relation 
problems warned the girls that if they allowed petting they 
would lose husbands and spoil their Eden. It stands to reason 
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that as long as a certain kind of man ean 
get all the spooning privileges of an ep. 
gagement without a promise of marriage 
or any responsibility whatsoever, he is not 
going to propose to any girl. 

But of course the girls had to leam 
from their own experience. More and more 
letters of this kind come to me: 


Isn't it 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I am much in 
love with a man who vows he adores me 
but he never makes any reference to our 
marriage. Once I dared to do so and he 
treated the idea as @ good joke. I would 
bide my time except that he is a persistent 
petter. If I refuse to be caressed, he be- 
comes surly and says sarcastic things which 
hurt me terribly. 

I am a successful teacher of music. Our 
disagreements upset me and petting inter- 
feres with my best work. The man is pros- 
perous; he has ability; aged twenty-seven; 
in every way eligible. He says he loves only 
me. Why doesn’t he propose?—M. R. M. 


Surely, not hard to understand when one does understand. 
In the following case, petting was taboo: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I care deeply for a man who is all 
I could wish. By all the established signs of true love, he 
cares for me. But he never tells me so. He is a scientist. Once 
he quoted an eminent authority as though convinced of his 
verity, to the effect that “Sex is the curse of man!” Does that 
conviction rule him? I was born with an extra share of 
pride. What is my course? Frankly, I want my man—T.D.L. 


Here we have samples of two types of men, very different 
men, but both informed in the modern way about the lure 
of sex and both resolved not to be trapped by it. 

The first type (and there are thousands of him) emotion- 
ally unbalanced and greedy of thrill, makes love his chief 
delight and in consequence he derides monogamy and mar- 
riage. The other type, to be numbered by tens, is emotion- 
ally restrained, is centered on work; and well aware that 
marriage often interferes with a man’s career. Both kinds 
defer or avoid proposing; and for quite different reasons we 
find quite different men responsible for a husband famine. 

What this changing time is doing to some of our juveniles 
is told by a little sister’s keeper: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: My younger sister, only twelve 
years old, has the new era discontent. Evenings find her 
pining for something exciting. She hates to stay at home. 1 
realize perfectly the outcome if this continues. Although her 
youth gives her time for improvement, she refuses to be im- 
proved. Her temperament is essentially modern. She scorns 
restraint. Thinks it clever to lose her temper. Grouches. Will 
not tolerate kindness. Says she has a right to be herself. And 
is entitled to a good time! 

We live in a small town and have only one movie which 
4 attends regularly. What can you suggest?—Mary neat 

iami. 


Will those having ideas on the subject send them to me? 
Re ir brings us to a leading question: What is a “good 
time” 

Parents are being admonished on ail sides to permit youth 
to have a good time. They are preached at by judges and 
teachers and social workers to the end that they may not 
deprive youth of what it most craves—a good time. Often 
have I wondered what the girls are losing when they weep 
for lack of a good time. And what the young man demands 
when he goes out for a good time. 

Young wives tied down with babies complain that they 
are starved for recreation. Young husbands can’t settle down, 
they leave the mothers of their children at home while they 
go in search of diversion. What is this so tremendously 
important good time which upsets the modern home? 

Here is a moderate demand by a reasonable girl: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I am eighteen and normal, I believe, 
but I am having an awful struggle with “me.” My parents 
are Puritanical. They object to my boy and girl friends. I 
have a natural love for my parents. I hate to hurt them, 
but to please them means I must stay at home and give up 
all good times. It must be an old maid’s life for me or @ 
_s heart for mother. Please, Winona, tell me what to 

o—V. 


I am not going to suggest, “If parents would try to 
understand” etc. We are all familiar with the jargon com- 
monly addressed to parents; but never yet have I seen 4 
definition of “good times” which would enlighten parents. 
So let’s have a lot of them, for of course, tastes differ. 
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ECENTLY the manufacturers of 

Chipso — the new white flaked 

soap for laundry, dishes and household 

use—sent me a great box of letters from 
all over the country, saying: 


“Please go through these thousands 
of letters from Chipso users and see if 
they suggest one est method of washing.” 


Now I had thought I already knew 
all about Chipso, but soon realized that 
there were more washing methods—and 
more uses for Chipso—than any one 
woman could possibly imagine. 


“Chipso saves time, work, 
clothes, expense’? 


All these remarkable letters were unan- 
imous in one respect—they all said, 
“Chipso saves time, work and clothes, 
yet without a cent of added cost.” 

“Chipso saves hours of drudgery,” 
“Chipso does away with hard rubbing,” 
“Chipso soaks clothes clean,” “Chipso 
is safe for fabrics and colors.” These re- 
marks appeared time after time—made 
by women of all ages in all circumstances 
of life—brides doing housework and 
washing for the first time—women who 
had kept house and done all their own 
work for thirty years or more—women 
who had one maid—others who em- 
ployed a large staff of servants. 


I tried all the different methods and 








: The most 


amazing Success 
inthe history 
of household soap 


Chipso—hot water — 


SUDS ina second... 
for dishes and clothes 


‘oS thought J knew everything about 
Chipso's helpfulness.....and then | read 


these amazing letters’ 


By an experienced housekeeper 


ways of washing these letters suggested, 
and I discovered that no matter what 
method was used, Chipso made it easier! 
But I discovered too, that certain 
methods were better and quicker and 
more economical than others, and the 
following, I believe, are the easiest and 


most helpful of all: — 


How to SOAK clothes 
clean, SAFELY / 


Put dry Chipso flakes in 
tub, run in hot water 
for instant suds. (No 
more chipping and melt- 
ing of cake soap.) Add 
cold water to make suds 
lukewarm. 

Twenty minutes soak- 
ing in Chipso suds loosens dirt. You 
can soak longer, if you like, even over- 
night, but too long standing in dirty 
water may make clothes gray. 

Squeeze sudsy water through the 
clothes, rubbing badly soiled places be- 
tween your hands. Rinse in hot water, 
then cold. Rinse again if second rinse 
water is not clear. 


With the washing machine 


Make Chipso suds as suggested above. 
Put the cleanest clothes in the first 
“load,” leaving the dirtier things until 





the last. Chipso’s instant quick-cleans- 
ing suds save much time. 


An easy boiling method 


Put Chipso in boiler with hot water. 
When dissolved fill the boiler with cold 
water. While still cold 
or /ukewarm put in the 
dry clothes. Bring to a 
boil and then rinse. Slow- 
ly heating the Chipso 


suds draws out the stains. 


Chipso transforms 
dishwashing! 





A great many of the let- 
ters spoke of Chipso’s , 
great help in dishwash- 
ing. And no wonder! Chipso’s instant 
quick-cleansing suds dissolve grease 
with amazing speed. 

* * * 


Editor’s note: The writer of the above 
article is a woman with over twenty 
years of wide practical experience in 
housekeeping. During the past several 
years she has been engaged in testing 
and experimental work. 
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HERE’S just a bit of a 
catch in that sentence 
above. For we believe that 
after the month is over, you 
will be so delighted with 
the beneficial effects and the 

delicious taste of Ipana, that, like thou- 

sands of others you will continue to use it 

—and like it—for a long, long time. 

Ipana’s fresh flavor will win you instant- 
ly; you will be delighted with its power 
to keep your teeth clean. And, if you 
follow our advice in the way you should 


ont you, too, switch to IPANA 
Og single month ? 


use it, you will discover how valuable it 
is in keeping the gums in perfect condition. 


How Ipana Tooth Paste and massage 
keep the gums in health 


Our food to-day, with its savory sauces and 
its creamy coverings, is devoid of fibre and 
roughage. Under this daily regime of soft 
food, gums become soft and tender. ‘*Pink 
tooth brush’’ appears—all because the 
gums do not get the stimulation they need. 





| BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
| Dept. E126, 73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 


Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partially the cost of 
packing and mailing 


Name. . 


Addre ss 


Pe eee 
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your gums in sound health. 
Simply brush your gums 
gently after the usual clean- 
ings with Ipana and the 


b But, with the aid of —_ 
OR 
j,i 


and massage, you can keep 
- ’ 











Even if your gums bother you seldom 
—even if your tooth brush never ‘shows 
pink’’—begin your use of this delicious 
dentifrice today. The best time to fight 
gum troubles is before they start. 











brush. The massage will rouse the cit- 
culation within the gum walls and bring 
fresh blood to this stagnant area. And 
Ipana itself, because of its ziratol content, 
will strengthen and tone the gum tissue, 
rendering it more resistant to disease. 


Your own dentist can vouch for Ipana’s 
virtues. For our professional men have 
demonstrated its benefits to over 50,000 
dentists. It was by professional recom- 
mendation that Ipana first became known. 


Ask your druggist for a full-size tube 


Of course, we will gladly send a ten-day 
trial if you care to return the coupon in the 
corner. But a full-size tube used faithfully 
for thirty days is a fairer test of all Ipana 
can do in caring for your teeth and in restor- 
ing your gums to soundness and health. 


So when next you are at the drug store, 
won't you ask for Ipana? Switch to it com- 
pletely for a whole month's test. We feel 
sure you will be delighted with the results. 





